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MONDAY, MARCH 21, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPEcIAL EpucaTion, 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in the 
eaucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Mr. Elliott and Mr. Daniels. 

Present also: Mr. Dent, Mr. Kearns, Mr. Frelinghuysen, Mr. 
Goodell (of the Committee on Education and Labor), and Dr. Harry 
V. Barnard, clerk of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The subcommittee will please be in order. 

Now, more than ever before in the history of our Nation, we find 
ourselves dependent upon brainpower. No longer can we talk in terms 
of manpower in the sense in which it was used in years gone by. Sur- 
vival today demands the full utilization of our brainpower. We are 
engaged in ideological battles and in technological battles. Truly, we 
are today more dependent on men with ideas and men with slide rules, 
as someone has said, than we are on men with muskets and missiles. 

To win our ideological and our technological battles, we must edu- 
cate our people to the very limit of their potentialities. Today, more 
than ever, we see the meaning of Thomas Jefferson’s assertion that if a 
nation expects to be ignorant and free, it expects what never was and 
never will be Education has helped us to break the bonds and develop 
a society in which the standard of living is far greater than that ever 
envisioned by man in any previous generation. It has helped man to 
conquer forces of nature, and now it must help us to survive the tyran- 
nical battle with international communism. 

The pressures of our highly technical and socially complex times 
places an exceedingly heavy demand upon our colleges and univer- 
sities to prepare capable young people, not only to make our society a 
better one in which to live, but also to educate them so that they may 
keep our society free from the domination of communism. Because 
of the exceedingly important role which our colleges and universities 
must play, we must realize that anything which might undermine the 
quality of instruction in our colleges and universities is also a threat 
to our very survival. 

Today our colleges and universities face the serious handicap of in- 
adequate classroom space and overcrowded conditions. This is caused 
by aed increasing percentage of our youth who are now attending col- 
lege upon high school graduation. 


1 
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Over the 5-year period from the school year 1953-54 to 1958-59, 
college enrollments rose from 2,214,712 to 3,585,000, almost 45 percent ; 
and the Office of Education predicts that within the next 10 years 
college enrollments will increase to over 6.5 million, over another 75 
percent. 

These figures quite obviously indicate that conditions will get worse 
instead of better, and that we will have an extremely dangerous situa- 
tion if something is not done, starting right now. According to esti- 
mates by forward leaders, the Nation will need to invest by 1970 be- 
tween $4.10 and $6.5 billion in higher education facilities to clear up 
the current backlog and to provide for increased enrollments in new 
programs, and this does not cover the cost of replacements of obsolete 
and hazardous facilities. 

Having said that as a background, we are now happy to begin hear- 
ings on the series of bills before our committee providing for Federal 
loans to colleges and universities, for the construction and rehabilita- 
tion, alterations, conversion, or improvement of classroom buildings 
and other academic facilities. One of them (H.R. 11250) by my- 
self and others by Mr. Ullman, of Oregon (H.R. 967), Mr. Price, of 
Illinois (H.R. 2218), Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey (H.R. 4267), 
Mr. Wainwright, of New York (H.R. 4415), Mr. Dixon, of Utah 
(H.R. 5467), and Mr. Dent, of Pennsylvania (H.R. 10942). 


[H.R. 967, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for Federal assistance for the construction and expansion of publie 
community junior colleges 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the “Public Community Junior College 
Construction Act of 1959.” 


FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in the interest of the national security the 
States have an urgent need for emergency financial assistance to provide facili- 
ties for a broader range of educational opportunity beyond the high school level. 
The Nation’s need for more professional-technical personnel is essential to the 
national security and the continued growth of our economy. 

Therefore it is the purpose of this Act: 

(1) To encourage and assist the States in the provision of extended and diver- 
sified opportunity for their residents for continued education beyond the high 
school level, and to help meet the local needs of agriculture, business, and indus- 
try for better education and better trained manpower in the community. 

(2) To assist in the establishment and expansion of public community junior 
colleges in those areas of States which qualify for assistance under this Act 
and thereby make educational opportunities beyond the high school level avail- 
able at a small financial cost to the student. 

(3) To establish a five-year program of assistance to States for the establish- 
ment and expansion of public community junior colleges and thereby to help the 
States (A) meet present-day demands for education beyond the high school level, 
and (B) meet the demands of the increasing number of college age students. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purpose of this Act— 
(1) the term “public community junior college” means an educational in- 
stitution under public supervision and control which (A) offers programs 
of study which lead to an associate’s degree in arts or sciences after two 
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years of full-time study, or (B) offers programs of study limited to first 
and second year college level programs (i) which provide training at semi- 
professional or technical levels, or (ii) which are generally required by the 
State college or university (for the State in which such public community 
junior college is located) for admission to the third year ; 

(2) the term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
the District of Columbia ; 

(3) the term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare ; 

(4) the terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for public community college facilities, erecting, 
building, acquiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or expanding public 
community college facilities, and the inspection and supervision of the con- 
struction of such facilities ; 

(5) the term “public community junior college facilities’ means class- 
rooms and related facilities, initial equipment, machinery, and _ utilities, 
necessary or appropriate for the purposes of a public community junior col- 
lege, but shall not include land (including interests in land or land im- 
provements), or athletic facilities intended primarily for the purpose of 
athletic exhibitions, contests, or games for which admission is to be charged 
to the general public; 

(6) the term “school enrollment” means the number of full-time stu- 
dents enrolled in grades one through twelve (both inclusive) in schools for 
the most recent year for which satisfactory data are available to the 
Commissioner ; 

(7) the term “State educational agency” means the State board of edu- 
cation or other agency or officer primarily responsible for State supervision 
of public education beyond the high school level, or, if there is no such 
agency or officer, an officer or agency designated by the governor (or in the 
case of the District of Columbia by the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia) or by State law ; and 

(8) the term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of public education in a city, county, township, school district, or 
political subdivision in a State, or combinations thereof. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appropriated $200,000,000, for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, to 
make grants to States as provided for in this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The allotment of any State for any fiscal year for the purposes of 
this Act shall be the sum of the amount allotted to it under subsection (b) and 
the amount allotted to it under subsection (c). 

(b) One-half of the funds appropriated under section 4 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the States in equal shares. 

(c) The remaining one-half of the funds appropriated under section 4 for 
any fiscal year shall be allotted among the States so that each State shall be 
allotted an amount which bears the same ratio to the total of the funds avail- 
able for allotment under this subsection for such fiscal year as the school 
enrollment of such State bears to the total school enrollment of all the States. 

(d) A State’s allotment under this Act shall remain available for reservation 
of funds pursuant to section 7(b) for projects in such State until the end of 
the fiscal year following the fiscal year for which such allotment is made. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to receive benefits under this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State plan 
which— 

(1) provides that the State educational agency will be the sole agency 
responsible for administering the plan; 

(2) sets forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance under this Act, including the provision that considera- 
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tion for assistance under this Act be given to those communities in the 
State which are geographically removed from other State colleges or uni- 
versities, desire the establishment or expansion of a public community 
junior college, are making an effort commensurate with their economic 
resources and are unable, solely because of lack of such resources, to 
finance from the resources available to them the full cost of the needed 
facilities, and are determined by the State educational agency to be com- 
munities where the need for public community junior colleges is most 
urgent ; 

(3) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under 
this Act will be expended solely for the construction of public community 
junior college facilities ; 

(4) provides an opportunity for a hearing to each local educational 
agency which applies for assistance under this Act for the construction of 
public community junior college facilities ; 

(5) provides for the establishment of standards on a State level for 
locating, planning, and constructing public community junior college facili- 
ties; and 

(6) provides that the State educational agency responsible for admin- 
istering the plan will make such report to the Commissioner, in such form 
and containing such information, as may be reasonable and necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply sub- 
stantially with any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under section 7(b) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project directly affected by such failure, 


until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment 
of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. After no- 
tice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend 
further reservations of funds under section 7(b) for projects in the State, 
pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7 (a) Payments under this title shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish 
statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such 
statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects approved by the State edu- 
cational agency under the plan, (2) set forth the estimated cost of each such 
project, (3) set forth the amount of the Federal grant proposed to be made by 
the State educational agency with respect thereto, and (4) include a certifica- 
tion that funds necessary to cover the remainder of the cost of such projects, 
if any, will be available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project 
included in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational agency 
for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so reserved upon 
request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent with the 
other provisions of this Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved 
to the State educational agency upon certification by the State educational 
agency that the financing of the remainder of the cost of construction of the 
project has been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to meet the 
cost of constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(ec) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period deter- 
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mined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such payments 
were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought in the United States district court 
for the district in which such project is located). 


MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 
7(b) of funds allotted to a State under section 5(c) with respect to any project 
only if the amount of such funds to be reserved under the commitment, plus 
any amounts of such funds paid or to be paid to such State under other commit- 
ments previously issued under section 7(b), does not exceed one-half of the 
sum of (1) the cost of constructing such project and (2) the total cost of 
constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been issued. 
Until actual construction costs are available, cost determinations under this 
section shall be made on the basis of estimates furnished under section 7(a) 
and revised estimates furnished in compliance with section 6(a) (6). 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s action under 
section 6(c), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal 
may be served at any place in the United States. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive, but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further evidence, and 
the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in while or in part. The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certi- 
fication as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this Act 
to assist in financing the construction of any public community junior college 
facilities project, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechan- 
ics employed by contractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on 
such project will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the- 
making of regulations. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Federal administra- 
tive expenses such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(c) In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is author- 
ized to utilize the srevices and facilities of any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment and, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (41 U.S.C., sec. 5), of any other public or nonprofit agency or institution, 
in accordance with agreements between the Commissioner and the head thereof. 
Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Commissioner and the head of the 
agency or institution. 
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PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL 


Sec. 12. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency 
or educational agency or institution to which any funds have been or may be 
paid under this Act. 


[H.R. 2218, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for Federal assistance for the construction and expansion of public 
community junior colleges 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Public Community Junior College 
Construction Act of 1958”. 


FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that in the interest of the national security the 
States have an urgent need for emergency financial assistance to provide facili- 
ties for a broader range of educational opportunity beyond the high school 
level. The Nation’s need for more professional-technical personnel is essential 
to the national security and the continued growth of our economy. 

Therefore it is the purpose of this Act: 

(1) To encourage and assist the States in the provision of extended and 
diversified opportunity for their residents for continued education beyond the 
high-school level, and to help meet the local needs of agriculture, business, and 
industry for better education and better trained manpower in the community. 

(2) To assist in the establishment and expansion of public community junior 
colleges in those areas of States which qualify for assistance under this Act and 
thereby make educational opportunities beyond the high-school level available at 
a small financial cost to the student. 

(3) To establish a five-year program of assistance to States for the establish- 
ment and expansion of public community junior colleges and thereby to help 
the States (A) meet present-day demands for education beyond the high-school 
level, and (B) meet the demands of the increasing number of college age students. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec 3. For the purpose of this Act— 

(1) the term “public community junior college” means an educational 
institution under public supervision and control which (A) offers programs 
of study which lead to an associate’s degree in arts or sciences after two 
years of full-time study, or (B) offers programs of study limited to first and 
second year college level programs (i) which provide training at semi- 
professional or technical levels, or (ii) which are generally required by the 
State college or university (for the State in which such public community 
junior college is located) for admission to the third year ; 

(2) the term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
District of Columbia ; 

(3) the term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education, De 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare ; 

(4) the terms “constructing” and “construction” mean the preparation of 
drawings and specifications for public community college facilities, erecting, 
building, acqiuring, altering, remodeling, improving, or expanding public 
community college facilities, and the inspection and supervision of the con- 
struction of such facilities ; 

(5) the term “public community junior college facilities” means class- 
rooms and related facilities, initial equipment, machinery, and _ utilities, 
necessary or appropriate for the purposes of a public community junior 
college, but shall not include land (including interests in land or land im- 
provements, or athletic facilities intended primarily for the purpose of ath- 
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letic exhibitions, contests, or games for which admission is to be charged 
to the general public ; 

(6) the term “school enrollment” means the number of full-time students 
enrolled in grades one through twelve (both inclusive) in schools for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data are available to the Com- 
missioner ; 

(7) the term “State educational agency” means the State board of edu- 
cation or other agency or officer primarily responsible for State supervision 
of public education beyond the high school level, or, if there is no such 
agency or officer, an officer or agency designated by the governor (or in the 
case of the District of Columbia by the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia) or by State law ; and 

(8) the term “local educational agency” means a board of education or 
other legally constituted authority having administrative control and direc- 
tion of public education in a city, county, township, school district, or politi- 
cal subdivision in a State, or combinations thereof. 


APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appropriated $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1958, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, to 
make grants to States as provided for in this Act. 


ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 5. (a) The allotment of any State for any fiscal year for the purposes 
of this Act shall be the sum of the amount allotted to it under subsection (b) 
and the amount allotted to it under subsection (¢). 

(b) One-half of the funds appropriated under section 4 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the States in equal shares. 

(c) The remaining one-half of the funds appropriated under section 4 for 
any fiscal year shall be allotted among the States so that each State shall be 
allotted an amount which bears the same ratio to the total of the funds available 
for allotment under this subsection for such fiscal year as the school enrollment 
of such State bears to the total school enrollment of all the States. 

(d) A State’s allotment under this Act shall remain available for reservation 
of funds pursuant to section 7(b) for projects in such State until the end of 
the fiscal year following the fiscal year for which such allotment is made. 


STATE PLANS 


Sec. 6. (a) Any State which desires to receive benefits under this Act shall 
submit to the Commissioner, through its State educational agency, a State plan 
which— 

(1) provides that the State educational agency will be the sole agency 
responsible for administering the plan; 

(2) sets forth principles for determining the priority of projects in the 
State for assistance under this Act, including the provision that first priority 
for assistance under this Act will be given to those communities in the 
State which (A) are at least thirty miles distant from the nearest State 
college or university, (B) desire a public community junior college, (C) 
are making an effort commensurate with their economic resources and are 
unable, solely because of lack of such resources, to finance from the resources 
available to them the full cost of the needed facilities, and (D) are deter- 
mined by the State educational agency to be communities where the need 
for public community junior colleges is most urgent; 

(3) sets forth a program under which funds paid to the State under this 
Act will be expended solely for the construction of public community junior 
college facilities ; 

(4) provides an opportunity for a hearing to each local educational 
agency which applies for assistance under this Act for the construction of 
public community junior college facilities ; 

(5) provides for the establishment of standards on a State level for 
locating, planning, and constructing public community junior college facili- 
ties; and 

(6) provides that the State educational agency responsible for adminis- 
tering the plan will make such reports to the Commissioner, in such form 
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and containing such information, as may be reasonable and necessary to 
enable the Commissioner to perform his duties under this Act. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any State plan and any modification 
thereof which complies with the provisions of subsection (a), but shall not 
finally disapprove any State plan or modification thereof without first affording 
to the State educational agency reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency, finds that— 

(1) the State plan approved under this section has been so changed that 
it no longer complies with the provisions of subsection (a), or 
(2) in the administration of the plan there is a failure to comply 
substantially with any such provision, 
he shall make no further reservations under section 7(b) for projects in the 
State, and no further payments for any project directly affected by such failure, 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply, or, if 
compliance is impossible, until the State repays or arranges for the repayment 
of Federal funds which have been diverted or improperly expended. After 
notice as provided in this subsection to any State, the Commissioner may suspend 
further reservations of funds under section 7(b) for projects in the State, 
pending the making of findings under this subsection. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 7. (a) Payments under this title shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved under section 6 and which furnish 
statements to the Commissioner in accordance with this section. Each such 
statement shall (1) set forth one or more projects approved by the State edu- 
cational agency under the plan, (2) set forth the estimated cost of each such 
project, (3) set forth the amount of the Federal grant proposed to be made by 
the State educational agency with respect thereto, and (4) include a certifica- 
tion that funds necessary to cover the remainder of the cost of such projects, 
if any, will be available. 

(b) Except as provided in section 8, the Commissioner shall issue, to each 
State educational agency furnishing a statement in accordance with subsection 
(a), a commitment reserving, out of the State’s allotment, for each project 
included in the statement, the amount requested by the State educational 
agency for that project. The Commissioner shall change any amount so 
reserved upon request of the State educational agency and receipt of an amended 
statement from such agency, but only to the extent the change is not inconsistent 
with the other provisions of this Act. The Commissioner shall pay the amount 
reserved to the State educational agency upon certification by the State educa- 
tional agency that the financing of the remainder of the cost of construction 
of the project has been arranged. Funds so paid shall be used exclusively to 
meet the cost of constructing the project for which the amount was reserved. 

(c) If any project for which one or more payments have been made under 
this section is abandoned, or is not completed within a reasonable period 
determined under regulations of the Commissioner, the State to which such 
payments were made shall repay to the United States, for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, the amount of such payments 
or such lesser amount as may be reasonable under the circumstances (as deter- 
mined by agreement of the parties or by action brought in the United States 
district court for the district in which such project is located). 


MATCHING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. The Commissioner may issue or modify a commitment under section 
7(b) of funds allotted to a State under section 5(c) with respect to any project 
only if the amount of such funds to be reserved under the commitment, plus 
any amounts of such funds paid or to be paid to such State under other 
commitments previously issued under section 7(b), does not exceed one-half of 
the sum of (1) the cost of constructing such project and (2) the total cost of 
constructing the projects for which such other commitments have been issued. 
Until actual construction costs are available, cost determinations under this 
section shall be made on the basis of estimates furnished under section 7(a) and 
revised estimates furnished in compliance with section 6(a) (6). 
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JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 9. (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Commissioner’s action under 
section 6(¢c), such State may appeal to the United States court of appeals for 
the circuit in which such State is located. The summons and notice of appeal 
may be served at any place in the United States. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, unless substantially contrary 
to the weight of the evidence, shall be conclusive, but the court, for good 
cause shown, may remand the case to the Commissioner to take further 
evidence, and the Commissioner may thereupon make new or modified findings 
of fact and may modify his previous action. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive unless substantially contrary to the weight 
of the evidence. 

(c) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Commis- 
sioner or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


LABOR STANDARDS 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commissioner shall not make any payments under this 
Act to assist in financing the construction of any public community junior 
college facilities project, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors in the performance of 
work on such project will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing 
on similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or 
employee of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except 
the making of regulations. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Federal administrative 
expenses such sums aS may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(ec) In administering the provisions of this Act, the Commissioner is au- 
thorized to utilize the services and facilities of any agency of the Federal 
Government and, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (41 U.S.C., see. 5), of any other public or nonprofit agency 
or institution, in accordance with agreements between the Commissioner and 
the head thereof. Payment for such services and facilities shall be made in 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed upon by the Commissioner 
and the head of the agency or institution. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL 


Sec. 12. Except as specifically provided by this Act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or prescribe any requirement with respect to, any State agency 
or educational agency or institution to which any funds have been or may be 
paid under this Act. 


(H.R. 4267, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To assist institutions of higher education to market and retire bonds issued by 
them to finance the construction of college facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “College 
Facilities Act of 1959”. 
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GUARANTEE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner of Education (hereafter referred to as the 
“Commissioner”) may, prior to June 30, 1964, enter into a contract, to be 
known as a debt service guarantee contract, pursuant to which the Commissioner 
may guarantee the payment of the principal of and interest on the bonds of an 
educational institution if the income from such bonds is subject to Federal 
taxation and the bonds are to be issued and sold to investors other than the 
United States in financing the development cost of housing, academic, or other 
educational facilities. The debt service guarantee contract shall obligate the 
Commissioner, so long as such bonds are outstanding, to pay to a trustee or 
other designated depository under an indenture securing the bonds, such 
amounts which, when added to the moneys available from the revenues or funds 
pledged by such institution as security for the bonds (including all reserve 
funds therefor), may be needed to make the payments due on the bonds. The 
aggregate principal amount of such guaranteed bonds outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $1,000,000,000. 

(b)(1) There is hereby established for the purposes of this section a fund 
to be known as the College Facilities Guarantee Fund. 

(2) All fees received in connection with guarantees issued under this section, 
all funds borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to subsection 
(d), all earnings on the assets of the College Facilities Guarantee Fund, all 
appropriations for carrying out functions under this section, and all other 
receipts of the Commissioner in connection with the performance of his func- 
tions under this section, shall be deposited in the Fund. All payments to trus- 
tees or other designated depositories under subsection (a), repayments to the 
Secretary of the Treasury of sums borrowed from him pursuant to subsection 
(d), and all administrative expenses and any other expenses of the Commis- 
sioner in connection with the performance of his functions under this section 
shall be paid from the Fund. Moneys in the Fund may be invested in bonds 
or other obligations of the United States, or in bonds or other obligations guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest thereby, or in obligations which are lawful 
investments for fiduciary, trust, or public funds, the investment or deposit of 
which is under the authority and control of the United States or any officer 
or officers thereof. Such obligations may be sold and the proceeds derived 
therefrom may be reinvested, as herein provided, if deemed advisable by the 
Commissioner. Income from such investment or reinvestment shall be deposited 
in the Fund. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized to charge and collect a fee, as a con- 
sideration for the Government’s guarantee of the loan, to cover administrative 
and other expenses in carrying out his functions under this section and to estab- 
lish a reserve for losses. Such fee may be included in the amount of the bonds 
guaranteed. 

(d) To carry out the purposes of this section the Commissioner is authorized 
to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time notes or other 
obligations for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in amounts sufficient, 
together with any funds in the College Facilities Guarantee Fund, to meet ob- 
ligations of the Fund including payments of principal and interest on all bonds 
guaranteed under this section in accordance with the debt service guarantee 
contract. Such notes or other obligations shall be in such forms and denomi- 
nations, have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average market yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having comparable maturities. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any notes and other obligations of the 
Commissioner issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to 
use as a public-debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to 
include any purchases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired 
by him under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of such notes or other obligations shall be treated as 
public-debt transactions of the United States. 
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(e) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this section, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation 
Control Act, as amended ; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall be 
required: Provided, That such financial transactions of the Commissioner 
as the making of debt service guarantee contracts and vouchers approved 
by the Commissioner in connection with such financial transactions shall 
be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government. 

(f) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this section, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, may 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section ; 

(2) sue and be sued; 

(3) foreclose on any property or commence any action to protect or en- 
force any right conferred upon him by any law, contract, or other agree- 
ment, and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale any 
property in connection with which he has made a debt service guarantee 
contract pursuant to this section; in the event of any such acquisition, the 
Commissioner may, notwithstanding any other provision of law relating to 
the acquisition, handling, or disposal of real property by the United States, 
complete, administer, remodel and convert, dispose of, lease and otherwise 
deal with, such property: Provided, That any such acquisition of real prop- 
erty shall not deprive any State or political subdivision thereof of its civil 
or criminal jurisdiction in and over such property or impair the civil rights 
under the State or local laws of the inhabitants on such property : 

(4) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to any 
State or local taxing authority with respect to any real property so acquired 
or owned; 

(5) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or personal 
property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, upon such terms 
as he may fix; 

(6) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and other 
assets held; 

(7) subject to the specific limitations in this section, consent to the modi- 
fication, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any install- 
ment of principal or interest, security, or any other term of any contract or 
agreement to which he is a party or which has been transferred to him pur- 
suant to this section ; and 

(8) inelude in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this section 
such other covenants, conditions, or provisions as he may deem necessary 
to assure that the purposes of this section will be achieved. 

(zg) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any contract for 
services or supplies on account of any property acquired pursuant to this sec- 
tion if the amount of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 


DEBT RETIREMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commissioner may, prior to June 30, 1964, make a commit- 
ment, to be known as a debt retirement assistance commitment, to an educa- 
tional institution to pay an amount equal to 25 per centum of the principal of 
any bonds which (1) are issued and sold by such institution to investors other 
than the United States to finance the development cost of housing, academic, or 
other educational facilities, (2) are to be repaid by the institution over a period 
of not less than twenty years or more than fifty years, and (3) are to be re- 
paid in installments of principal and interest which, during the first twenty 
years after the principal first becomes repayable, are substantially equal. The 
debt retirement assistance commitment shall obligate the Commissioner to pay 
to the institution (or, if the institution so requests, to a trustee or other desiz- 
nated depository under an indenture securing the bonds) such 25 per centum in 
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twenty equal annual installments, except that he may discontinue such install- 
ments after any year in which the institution accelerates repayment of such 
bonds under circumstances which would, in his judgment, defeat the purposes 
of this section. The Commissioner shall not make any debt retirement assist- 
ance commitment unless the amount of annual payment required under such 
commitment, plus the aggregate of the annual payments required under all debt 
retirement assistance commitments entered into previously, does not exceed the 
specific limitations on such payments provided in appropriation acts. The 
aggregate payments which may be made under this section shall not exceed 
$500,000,000, and the aggregate payments which may be made with respect to 
the bonds of any one educational institution shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

(b) An institution shall be eligible for a debt retirement assistance commit- 
ment only if the Commissioner finds— 

(1) that the construction (including any land acquisition or site improve- 
ments in connection therewith) with respect to which the commitment is 
made, (A) alone, or together with other construction to be undertaken 
within a reasonable time, will substantially expand the student enrollment 
capacity of such institution, or (B) is needed to prevent a substantial de- 
crease in such capacity, or (C) is for facilities for instruction or research 
in the natural sciences or engineering. 

(2) that such construction and any land acquisition or site development 
in connection therewith, and the financing thereof, will be undertaken in 
an economical manner, and that such construction will not be of elaborate 
or extravagant design or materials. 

(3) that the institution has certified that it cannot by using resources 
already available to it for financing its construction needs finance any por- 
tion of the development cost of such construction, for which portion it seeks 
debt retirement assistance under this section, except through borrowing on 
terms meeting the conditions specified in the first sentence of subsection (a). 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) “Housing” means (1) new structures suitable for dwelling use, including 
single-room dormitories and apartments, and (2) dwelling facilities provided by 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures 
which are otherwise inadequate for the proposed dwelling use. 

(b) “Educational institution” means (1) any educational institution which 
(A) admits as regular students only persons having a certificate of graduation 
from a secondary school, or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (B) 
offers at least a two-year educational program, and (C) is a public educational 
institution, or is a private educational institution no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, (2) any hos- 
pital operating a school of nursing beyond the level of high school approved 
by the appropriate State authority, or any hospital approved for internships 
by recognized authority, if such hospital is either a public hospital or a private 
hospital, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, (3) any corporation (no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual) (A) estab- 
lished by any institution included in clause (1) of this subsection for the sole 
purpose of providing housing, academic, or other educational facilities for stu- 
dents or students and faculty of such institution without regard to their mem- 
bership in or affiliation with any social, fraternal, or honorary society or organi- 
zation, and (B) upon dissolution of which all title to any property purchased or 
built from the proceeds of any loan for which a guaranty or commitment is made 
under this Act will pass to such institution, and (4) any agency, public authority, 
or other instrumentality of any State established for the purpose of providing or 
financing housing, academic, or other educational facilities for students or faculty 
of any public educational institution included in clause (1) of this subsection, but 
nothing herein contained shall require an institution included in clause (1) of 
this subsection to obtain loans through any instrumentality included in this 
clause of this subsection. 

(c) “Development cost” means costs of the construction of the housing, aca- 
demic, or other educational facilities and the land on which it is located, including 
necessary site improvements to permit its use for housing, academic, or other 
educational facilities. 

(d) “Faculties” means members of the faculty and their families. 
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(e) “State” shall include the several States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories and possessions of the United States. 

(f) “Construction” means erection of new structures, or rehabilitation, 
alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures. 

(g) “Other educational facilities’ means (1) new structures suitable for use 
as cafeterias or dining halls, student centers or student unions, infirmaries or 
other inpatient or outpatient health facilities, and for other essential service 
facilities, and (2) structures suitable for the above uses provided by rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures which are 
otherwise adequate for such uses. 

(h) “Academic facilities’ means (1) new structures for use as classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities) necessary or appropriate for instruction, research, or ad- 
ministration of the institution’s educational and research programs, and (2) 
structures for such purposes provided by the rehabilitation, alteration, con- 
version, or improvement of existing structures for such uses if such structures 
are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(i) “Bonds” means any bonds, notes, interim certificates, certificates of in- 
debtedness, debentures or other obligations. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the fiscal, architectural, 
and engineering services required in the administration of section 2 and section 
3(b) (2) shall be performed by the Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
under agreements entered into with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(ec) (1) The Commissioner shall not make any debt retirement assistance com- 
mitment under this Act with respect to bonds to finance the construction of any 
facilities, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such con- 
struction will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a—-276a 5), and will 
receive compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times the basic 
rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight hours in any 
workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176: 64 Stat. 
1267), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


[H.R. 4415, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To assist institutions of higher education to market and retire bonds issued by 
them to finance the construction of college facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “College 
Facilities Act of 1959”. 

GUARANTEE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner of Education (hereafter referred to as the 
“Commissioner”) may, prior to June 30, 1964, enter into a contract, to be known 
as a debt service guarantee contract, pursuant to which the Commissioner may 
guarantee the payment of the principal of and interest on the bonds of an educa- 
tional institution if the income from such bonds is subject to Federal taxation 
and the bonds are to be issued and sold to investors other than the United 
States in financing the development cost of housing, academic, or other educa- 
tional facilities. The debt service guarantee contract shall obligate the Com- 
missioner, so long as such bonds are outstanding, to pay to a trustee or other 
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designated depository under an indenture securing the bonds, such amounts 
which, when added te the moneys available from the revenues or funds pledged 
by such institution as security for the bonds (including all reserve funds there- 
for), may be needed to make the payments due on the bonds. The aggregate 
principal amount of such guaranteed bonds outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed $1,000,000 ,000. 

(b)(1) There is hereby established for the purposes of this section a fund 
to be known as the College Facilities Guarantee Fund. 

(2) All fees received in connection with guarantees issued under this section, 
all funds borrowed from the Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to subsection 
(d), all earnings on the assets of the College Facilities Guarantee Fund, al! 
appropriations for carrying out functions under this section, and all other 
receipts of the Commissioner in connection with the performance of his functions 
under this section, shall be deposited in the Fund. All payments to trustees or 
other designated depositories under subsection (a), repayments to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of sums borrowed from him pursuant to subsection (d), and 
all administrative expenses and any other expenses of the Commissioner in 
connection with the performance of his functions under this section shall be 
paid from the Fund. Moneys in the Fund may be invested in bonds or other 
obligations of the United States. or in bonds or other obligations guaranteed 
as to principal and interest thereby, or in obligations which are lawful invest- 
ments for fiduciary, trust, or public funds, the investment or deposit of which 
is under the authority and control of the United States or any officer or officers 
thereof. Such obligations may be sold and the proceeds derived therefrom maj 
be reinvested, as herein provided, if deemed advisable by the Commissioner. 
Income from such investment or reinvestment shall be deposited in the Fund 

(¢) The Commissioner is authorized to charge and collect a fee, as a con- 
sideration for the Government’s guarantee of the loan, to cover administrative 
and other expenses in carrying out his functions under this section and to estab- 
lish a reserve for losses. Such fee may be included in the amount of the bonds 
guaranteed. 

(d) To carry out the purposes of this section the Commissioner is authorized 
to issue to the Secretary of the Treasury from time to time notes or other obliga- 
tions for purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury in amounts sufficient, to- 
gether with any funds in the College Facilities Guaranty Fund, to meet obliga- 
tions of the Fund including payments of principal and interest on all bonds 
guaranteed under this section in accordance with the debt service guaranty 
contract. Such notes or other obligations shall be in such forms and denomina- 
tions, have such maturities, and be subject to such terms and conditions as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such notes or other obligations shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into consideration the current 
average market yields on outstanding marketable obligations of the United 
States having comparable maturities. The Secretary of the Treasury is an- 
thorized and directed to purchase any notes and other obligations of the 
Commissioner issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to 
use as a public-debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended 
include any purchases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired 
by him under this section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of such notes or other obligations shall be treated as 
public-debt transactions of the United States. 

(e) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this section, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control Act, 
as amended; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall be re- 
quired: Provided, That such financial transactions of the Commissioner as 
the making of debt service guarantee contracts and vouchers approved )) 
the Commissioner in connection with such financial transactions shall be 
final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government. 
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(f) Yn the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this section, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, may— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section ; 

(2) sue and be sued ; 

(3) foreclosure on any property or commence any action to protect or en- 
force any right conferred upon him by any law, contract, or other agreement, 
and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale any property 
in connection with which he has made a debt service guaranty contract pur- 
suant to this section; in the event of any such acquistion, the Commissioner 
may, notwithstanding any other provision of law relating to the acquisition, 
handling, or disposal of real property by the United States, complete, admin- 
ister, remodel and convert, dispose of, lease and otherwise deal with, such 
property : Provided, That any such acquisition of real property shall not de- 
prive any State or political subdivision theref of its civil or criminal juris- 
diction in and over such property or impair the civil rights under the State 
or local laws of the inhabitants on such property ; 

(4) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to any State 
or local taxing authority with respect to any real property so acquired or 
owned ; 

(5) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or personal 
property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, upon such 
terms as he may fix; 

(6) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and 
other assets held ; 

(7) Subject to the specific limitations in this section, censent to the 
modification, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any 
installment of principal or interest, security, or any other term of any 
contract or agreement to which he is a party or which has been trans- 
ferred to him pursuant to this section ; and 

(S) include in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this section 
such other covenants, conditions, or provisions as he may deem necessary 
to assure that the purposes of this section will be achieved. 


(g) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any contract for 
services or supplies on account of any property acquired pursuant to this sec- 
tion if the amount of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 


DEBT RETIREMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commissioner may, prior to June 380, 1964, make a com- 
mitment, to be known as a debt retirement assistance commitment, to an educa- 
tional institution to pay an amount equal to 25 per centum of the principal 
of any bonds which (1) are issued and sold by such institution to investors 
other than the United States to finance the development cost of housing, aca- 
demic, or other educational facilities, (2) are to be repaid by the institution 
over a period of not less than twenty years or more than fifty years, and (3) 
are to be repaid in installments of principal and interest which, during the 
first twenty vears after the principal first becomes repayable, are substantially 
equal. The debt retirement assistance commitment shall obligate the Commis- 
sioner to pay to the institution (or, if the institution so requests, to a trustee 
or other designated depository under an indenture securing the bonds) such 25 
per centum in twenty equal annual installments, except that he may discontinue 
such installments after any vear in which the institution accelerates repayment 
of such bonds under circumstances which would, in his judgment, defeat the 
purposes of this section. The Commissioner shall not make any debt retirement 
assistance commitment unless the amount of annual payment requived under 
such commitment, plus the aggregate of the annual payments required under all 
debt retirement assistance commitments entered into previously, does not exceed 
the specific limitations on such payments provided in appropriation Acts. The 
aggregate payments which may be made under this section shall not exceed 
$500,000,000, and the aggregate payments which may be made with respect to 
the bonds of any one educational institution shall not exceed $5,000,000. 

(b) An institution shall be eligible for a debt retirement assistance com- 
initment only if the Commissioner finds— 

(1) that the construction (including any land acquisition or site im- 
provements in connection therewith) with respect to which the commit- 
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ment is made, (A) alone, or together with other construction to be under- 
taken within a reasonable time, will substantially expand the student en- 
rollment capacity of such institution, or (B) is needed to prevent a sub- 
stantial decrease in such capacity, or (C) is for facilities for instruction 
or research in the natural sciences or engineering ; 

(2) that such construction and any land acquisition or site-development 
in connection therewith, and the financing thereof, will be undertaken in an 
economical manner, and that such construction will not be of elaborate or 
extravagant design or materials; 

(3) that the institution has certified that it cannot by using resources 
already available to it for financing its construction needs finance any por- 
tion of the development cost of such construction, for which portion it seeks 
debt retirement assistance under this section, except through borrowing 
on terms meeting the conditions specified in the first sentence of 
subsection (a). 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Housing” means (1) new structures suitable for dwelling use, including 
single-room dormitories and apartments, and (2) dwelling facilities provided by 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures 
which are otherwise inadequate for the proposed dwelling use. 

(b) “Educational institution’ means (1) any educational institution which 
(A) admits as regular students only persons having a certificate of graduation 
from a secondary school, or the recognized equivalent of such a certificate, (B) 
offers at least a two-year educational program, and (C) is a public educational 
institution, or is a private educational institution no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual, (2) any 
hospital operating a school of nursing beyond the level of high school approved 
by the appropriate State authority, or any hospital approved for internships 
by recognized authority, if such hospital is either a public hospital or a private 
hospital, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual, (3) any corporation (no part of the net earnings of 
which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or individual) (A) 
established by any institution included in clause (1) of this subsection for the 
sole purpose of providing housing, academic, or other educational facilities for 
students or students and faculty of such institution without regard to their 
membership in or affiliation with any social, fraternal, or honorary society or 
organization, and (B) upon dissolution of which all title to any property pur- 
chased or built from the proceeds of any loan for which a guaranty or commit- 
ment is made under this Act will pass to such institution, and (4) any agency, 
public authority, or other instrumentality of any State established for the pur- 
pose of providing or financing housing, academic, or other educational facilities 
for students or faculty of any public educational institution included in clause 
(1) of this subsection, but nothing herein contained shall require an institution 
included in clause (1) of this subsection to obtain loans through any instru- 
mentality included in this clause of this subsection. 

(c) “Development cost” means costs of the construction of the housing, 
academic, or other educational facilities and the land on which it is located, 
including necessary site improvements to permit its use for housing, academic, 
or other educational facilities. 

(d) “Faculties” means members of the faculty and their families. 

(e) “State” shall include the several States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories and possessions of the United States. 

(f) “Construction” means erection of new structures, or rehabilitation, alter- 
ation, conversion, or improvement of existing structures. 

(zg) “Other educational facilities” means (1) new structures suitable for use 
as cafeterias or dining halls, student centers or student unions, infirmaries or 
other inpatient or outpatient health facilities, and for other essential service 
facilities, and (2) structures suitable for the above uses provided by rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(h) “Academic facilities’ means (1) new structures for use as classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equipment, ma- 
chinery, and utilities) necessary or appropriate for instruction, research, or 
administration of the institution’s educational and research programs, and 
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(2) structures for such purposes provided by the rehabilitation, alteration, 
conversion, or improvement of existing structures for such uses if such struc- 
tures are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(i) “Bonds” means any bonds, notes, interim certificates, certificates of 
indebtedness, debentures, or other obligations. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate any of his functions 
under this Act, except the making of regulations, to any officer or employee of 
the Office of Education. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provisions of this Act, the fiscal, architec- 
tural, and engineering services required in the administration of section 2 and 
section 3(b) (2) shall be performed by the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator under agreements entered into with the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

(c) (1) The Commissioner shall not make any debt retirement assistance com- 
mitment under this Act with respect to bonds to finance the construction of any 
facilities, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and mechanics 
employed by constructors or subcontractors in the performance of work on such 
construction will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a-276a (5) ), 
and will receive compensation at a rate not less than one and one-half times 
the basic rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of eight 
hours in any workday or forty hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 

(2) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 
1267), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


(H.R. 5467, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide assistance to the States in certain surveying and planning with respect 
to college facilities 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION, AND DEFINITIONS 


SecTION 1. (a) For the purposes of assisting the States to inventory existing 
college facilities, to survey the need for additional college facilities especially in 
relation to the distribution of population, to develop State plans for college ex- 
pansion programs, and to study the adequacy of State and other resources 
available to meet college facilities requirements, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,500,000 to remain available until expended. Sums 
appropriated pursuant to this section shall be used for making payments to 
States whose applications for funds for carrying out such purposes have been 
approved. 

(b) Grants under the provisions of this Act shall not be deemed to commit 
the Congress in any way to authorize or appropriate funds for any college facili- 
ties or college expansion programs. 

(c) As used in this Act— 

(1) the term “State” means a State, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, or the District of Columbia ; 

(2) the term “Commissioner” means the Commissioner of Education, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(3) the term “school-age population” means that part of the population 
which is between the ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive, and the 
school-age population of the several States shall be determined on the basis 
of the most recent estimates by the Department of Commerce. 
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STATE APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 2. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act if such application— 

(1) designates the State agency for carrying out such purposes ; 

(2) provides a plan, in such detail as may be required by the Commissioner, 
for carrying Out such purposes; and 

(3) provides that such State agency will make such reports, in such form, 
and containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to 
time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, give 
the Commissioner, upon request, access to the records upon which such 
information is based. 


ALLOTMENTS AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 3. (a) Amounts appropriated in accordance with section 1 of this Act 
shall be allotted among the several States in the same proportion as their respec- 
tive school-age populations bear to the total school-age population of all the 
States, except that no such allotment to any State shall be less than $10,000. 
Within its allotment each State shall be entitled to receive an amount equal to 
50 per centum of its expenditures in carrying out the purposes of this Act in 
accordance with its application. 

(b) The Commissioner shall from time to time estimate the sum to which each 
State will be entitled ‘under this section during such ensuing period as he may 
determine, and shall thereupon certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount so estimated, reduced or increased, as the case may be, by any sum by 
which the Commissioner finds that his estimate for any prior period was greater 
or less than the amount to which the State was entitled for such period. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall thereupon, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, pay to the State, at the time or times fixed by the 
Commissioner, the amount so certified. 


WITHHOLDING OF CERTIFICATION 


Sec. 4. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearings to a State agency designated in accordance with section 2 
of this Act, finds (1) that such State agency is not complying substantially with 
the provisions of this Act or the terms and conditions of its application approved 
under this Act, or (2) that any funds paid to such State agency under this Act 
have been diverted from the purposes for which they had been allotted or paid, 
the Commissioner may forthwith notify the Secretary of the Treasury and such 
State agency that no further certification will be made under this Act with 
respect to such agency until there is no longer any failure to comply or the 
diversion has been corrected or, if compliance or correction is impossible, until 
such State agency repays or arranges for the repayment of Federal moneys 
which have been diverted or improperly expended. 

(b) The final refusal of the Commissioner to approve any application made 
under this Act, and the Commissioner’s final action under subsection (a) of this 
section, shall be subject to judicial review on the record, in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the State is located, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner is authorized to delegate to any officer or em- 
ployee of the Office of Education any of his functions under this Act except the 
making of regulations. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for Federal administra- 
tive expenses such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 
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[ H.R. 10942, 86th Cong., 2d sess. | 


A BILL To authorize Federal loans to colleges and universities for the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of classroom buildings and other 


academic facilities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “College 
Classroom Assistance Act of 1960”. 


AUTHORITY TO MAKE LOANS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner may make loans to educational institutions for 
(1) the construction of new structures suitable for use as classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equipment, machinery, 
and utilities) necessary or appropriate for the instruction of students or the 
administration of the institution, and (2) the rehabilitation, alteration, con- 
version, or improvement of existing structures for the uses described above if 
such structures are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(b) Any educational institution which, prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act, has contracted for the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, 
or improvement of any structures for the uses described in subsection (a) above 
may, in connection therewith, receive loans under this section, as the Commis- 
sioner may determine, but no such loan shall be made in connection with the 
construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of any such 
structure if the work thereon was commenced prior to the effective date of this 
section, or was completed prior to the filing of an application under this section. 

(c) No loan under this section shall be made unless the educational institution 
shows that it is unable to secure the necessary funds from other sources upon 
terms and conditions equally as favorable as the terms and conditions applicable 
to loans hereunder, and no such loan shall be made unless the Commissioner 
finds that the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement 
involved will be undertaken in an economical manner, and that it will not be of 
elaborate or extravagant design or materials. 

(d) A loan under this section (1) may be in an amount not exceeding the 
cost of constructing, rehabilitating, altering, converting, or improving the struc- 
tures involved (including related facilities), and the cost of acquiring any land 
necessary thereto, as determined by the Commissioner, (2) shall be secured in 
such manner and be repaid within such period, not exceeding fifty years, as may 
be determined by the Commissioner, and (3) shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Commissioner which shall be not more than the higher of (A) 2°4 
per centum per annum, or (B) the total of one-quarter of 1 per centum per 
annum added to the rate of interest paid by the Commissioner on funds obtained 
from the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in section 8 of this Act. 


LOAN FUNDS 


Sec. 3. (a) To obtain funds for loans under this Act, the Commissioner may 
issue and have outstanding at any one time notes and obligations for purchase 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $125,000,000, 

(b) Notes or other obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section 
shall be in such forms and denominations, have such maturities, and be subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or other obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury which- 
shall be not more than the higher of (1) 24% per centum per annum, or (2) the 
average annual interst rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt as computed at the end of the 
fiscal year next preceding the issuance by the Commissioner and adjusted to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other obligations of the Commissioner 
issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to use as a public- 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. as amended, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include any pur- 
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chases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired by him under this 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such notes or other obligations shall be treated as public-debt transactions of 
the United States. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Commissioner 
such sums as may be necessary, together with loan principal and interest pay- 
ments made by educational institutions assisted hereunder, for payments on 
notes or other obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this Act, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, shall— 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control 
Act, as amended ; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall be 
required : Provided, That such financial transactions of the Commissioner as 
the making of loans and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in con- 
nection with such financial transactions shall be final and conclusive upon 
all officers of the Government. 

(b) Funds made available to the Commissioner pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act shall be deposited in a checking account or accounts with the Treasurer 
of the United States. Receipts and assets obtained or held by the Commissioner 
in connection with the performance of his functions under this Act, and all 
funds available for carrying out the functions of the Commissioner under this 
Act (including appropriations therefor, which are hereby authorized), shall be 
available, in such amounts as may from year to year be authorized by the Con- 
gress, for the administrative expenses of the Commissioner in connection with 
the performance of such functions. 

(c) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, may— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act; 

(2) sue and be sued; 

(3) foreclose on any property or commence any action to protect or en- 
force any right conferred upon him by any law, contract, or other agree- 
ment, and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale any 
property in connection with which he has made a loan pursuant to this Act. 
In the event of any such acquisition, the Commissioner may, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law relating to the acquisition, handling, or dis- 
posal of real property by the United States, complete, administer, remodel 
and convert, dispose of, least and otherwise deal with, such property: 
Provided, That any such acquisition of real property shall not deprive any 
State or political subdivision thereof of its civil or criminal jurisdiction in 
and over such property or impair the civil rights under the State or local 
laws of the inhabitants on such property ; 

(4) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to any 
State or local taxing authority with respect to any real property so acquired 
or owned ; 

(5) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or personal 
property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, upon such 
terms as he may fix; 

(6) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and other 
assets held ; 

(7) subject to the specific limitations in this Act, consent to the modifica- 
tion, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any installment 
of principal or interest, security, or any other term of any contract or agree- 
ment to which he is a party or which has been transferred to him pursuant 
to this title; and 
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(8) include in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this Act such 
other covenants, conditions, or provisions as he may deem necessary to 
assure that the purposes of this Act will be achieved. 

(d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any contract for 
services or supplies on account of any property acquired pursuant to this Act if 
the amount of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall take such action as may be necessary to 
insure that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontrac- 
tors on any project assisted under this Act (1) shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on the same type of work on similar construction in 
the immediate locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the Act of March 3, 1931 (Davis-Bacon Act), as amended, and (2) shall 
be employed not more than forty hours in any one week unless the employee 
receives wages for his employment in excess of the hours specified above at a 
rate not less than one and one-half times the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed; but the Commissioner may waive the application of this subsection in 
cases or classes of cases where laborers or mechanics, not otherwise employed 
at any time in the construction of such project, voluntarily donate their services 
without full compensation for the purpose of lowering the costs of construction 
and the Commissioner determines that any amounts saved thereby are fully 
credited to the educational institution undertaking the construction. 


APPORTION MENT 


Sec. 6. Not more than 10 per centum of the funds provided for in this Act in 
the form of loans shall be made available to educational institutions within any 
one State. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “educational institution’ means any educational institution 
offering at least a two-year program acceptable for full credit toward a bac- 
calaureate degree, including any public educational institution, or any private 
educational institution no part of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit 
of any private shareholder or individual. 


(H.R. 11250, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize Federal loans to colleges and universities for the construction 
rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of classroom buildings and other 
academic facilities 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “College 

Classroom Assistance Act of 1960”. 


AUTHORITY TO MAKE LOANS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner may make loans to educational institutions for 
(1) the construction of new structures suitable for use as classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equipment, machinery, 
and utilities) necessary or appropriate for the instruction of students or the 
administration of the institution, and (2) the rehabilitation, alteration, conver- 
sion, or improvement of existing structures for the uses described above if such 
Structures are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

(b) Any educational institution which, prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act, has contracted for the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, 
or improvement of any structures for the uses described in subsection (a) 
above may, in connection therewith, receive loans under this section, as the 
Commissioner may determine, but no such loan shall be made in connection 
with the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement of 
any such Structure if the work thereon was commenced prior to the effective 
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date of this section, or was completed prior to the filing of an application under 
this section. 

(c) No loan under this section shall be made unless the educational institu- 
tion shows that it is unable to secure the necessary funds from other sources 
upon terms and conditions equally as favorable as the terms and conditions 
applicable to loans hereunder, and no such loan shall be made unless the Com- 
missioner finds that the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or 
improvement involved will be undertaken in an economical manner, and that it 
will not be of elaborate or extravagant design or materials. 

(d) A loan under this section (1) may be in an amount not exceeding the cost 
of constructing, rehabilitating, altering, converting, or improving the structures 
involved (including related facilities), and the cost of acquiring any land neces- 
sary thereto, as determined by the Commissioner, (2) shall be secured in such 
manner and be repaid within such period, not exceeding fifty years, as may be 
determined by the Commissioner, and (3) shall bear interest at a rate deter- 
mined by the Commissioner which shall be not more than the higher of (A) 
234 per centum per annum, or (B) the total of one-quarter of 1 per centtum per 
annum added to the rate of interest paid by the Commissioner on funds obtained 
from the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in section 3 of this Act. 


LOAN FUNDS 


Sec. 3 (a) To obtain funds for loans under this Act, the Commissioner may 
issue and have outstanding at any one time notes and obligations for purchase 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in an amount not to exceed $200,000,000, which 
limit on such outstanding amount shall be increased by $200,000,000 on July 1 
of each of the years 1961, 1962, and 1963, respectively. 

(b) Notes or other obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section 
Shall be in such forms and denominations, have such maturities, and be subject 
to such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or other obligations 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by the Secretary of the Treasury which 
Shall be not more than the higher of (1) 244 per centum per annum, or (2) the 
average annual interest rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt as computed at the end of the fiscal 
year next preceding the issuance by the Commissioner and adjusted to the near- 
est one-eighth of 1 per centum. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any notes and other obligations of the Commissioner 
issued under this section and for such purpose is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such Act, as amended, are extended to include any pur 
chases of such notes and other obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
at any time sell any of the notes or other obligations acquired by him under this 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and sales by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of such notes or other obligations shall be treated as public-debt transactions 
of the United States. 

(c) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Commissioner such 
sums as may be necessary, together with loan principal and interest payments 
made by educational institutions assisted hereunder, for payments on notes or 
other obligations issued by the Commissioner under this section. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this Act, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, shall 

(1) prepare annually and submit a budget program as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Government Corporation Control 
Act, as amended ; and 

(2) maintain an integral set of accounts which shall be audited annually 
by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial transactions as provided by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no other audit shall be 
required: Provided, That such financial transactions of the Commissioner 
as the making of loans and vouchers approved by the Commissioner in 
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connection with such financial transactions shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government. 

(b) Funds made available to the Commissioner pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act shall be deposited in a checking account or accounts with the Treas- 
urer of the United States. Receipts and assets obtained or held by the Com- 
missioner in connection with the performance of his functions under this Act, 
and all funds available for carrying out the functions of the Commissioner 
under this Act (including appropriations therefor, which are hereby authorized), 
shall be available, in such amounts as may from year to year be authorized 
by the Congress, for the administrative expenses of the Commissioner in con- 
nection with the performance of such functions. 

(¢) In the performance of, and with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this Act, the Commissioner, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, may— 

(1) prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act; 

(2) sue and be sued: 

(3) foreclose on any property or commence any action to protect or 
enforce any right conferred upon him by any law, contract or other agree- 
ment, and bid for and purchase at any foreclosure or any other sale any 
property in connection with which he has made a loan pursuant to this 
Act. In the event of any such acquisition, the Commissioner may, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law relating to the acquisition, han- 
dling, or disposal of real property by the United States, complete, adminis- 
ter, remodel and convert, dispose of, lease and otherwise deal with, such 
property: Provided, That any such acquisition of real property shall not 
deprive any State or political subdivision thereof of its civil or criminal 
jurisdiction in and over such property or impair rights under the State 
or local laws of the inhabitants on such property ; 

(4) enter into agreements to pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to any 
State or local taxing authority with respect to any real property so 
acquired or owned: 

(5) sell or exchange at public or private sale, or lease, real or personal 
property, and sell or exchange any securities or obligations, upon such terms 
as he may fix: 

(6) obtain insurance against loss in connection with property and other 
assets held; 

(7) subject to the specific limitations in this Act, consent to the modifica- 
tion, with respect to the rate of interest, time of payment of any installment 
of principal or interest, security, or any other term of any contract or agree- 
ment to which he is a party or which has been transferred to him pursuant 
to this title: and 

(S) include in any contract or instrument made pursuant to this Act 
such other covenants, conditions, or provisions as he may deem necessary 
to assure that the purposes of this Act will be achieved. 

(d) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply to any contract for 
services or supplies on account of any property acquired pursuant to this Act 
if the amount of such contract does not exceed $1,000. 

Sec. 5. The Commissioner shall take such action as may be necessary to 
insure that all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors 
on any project assisted under this Act (1) shall be paid wages at rates not 
less than those prevailing on the same type of work on similar construction in 
the immediate locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance 
with the Act of March 3, 1931 (Davis-Bacon Act), as amended, and (2) shall 
be employed not more than forty hours in any one week unless the employee 
receives wages for his employment in excess of the hours specified above at a 
rate not less than one-and one-half times the regular rate at which he is em- 
ployed; but the Commissioner may waive the application of this subsection 
in cases or Classes of cases where laborers or mechanics, not otherwise employed 
at any time in the construction of such project, voluntarily donate their services 
without full compensation for the purpose of lowering the costs of construction 
and the Commissioner determines that any amounts saved thereby are fully 
credited to the educational institution undertaking the construction. 
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APPORTION MENT 


Sec. 6. Not more than 10 per centum of the funds provided for in this Act 
in the form of loans shall be made available to educational institutions within 
any one State. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 7. For purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the (United States) Commissioner of 
Education. 

(b) The term “State” includes Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(c) The term “educational institution” means any educational institution 
offering at least a two-year program acceptable for full credit toward a bac- 
calaureate degree, including any public educational institution, or any private 
educational institution no part of the net earnings of whic’ inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy and pleased to have as our first wit- 
ness today the Honorable Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. Flemming has 
been before our subcommittee on previous occasions, and he always 
brings us a challenge to our thinking and very fine information 
which the subcommittee finds most helpful. 

We are happy to have you, Mr. Secretary. You may proceed in 
any manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HOMER D. BABBIDGE, JR., AND RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCATION; REGINALD G. CONLEY, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; AND ROBERT A. FORSYTHE, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR LEGISLATION 


Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, first of all, may I express my own deep appreciation to the mem- 
bers of this subcommittee for the very constructive actions that they 
have recommended in the field of higher education. I have had the 
opportunity, of course, in the last 19 months of observing very 
closely the operation of the National Defense Education Act. As 
I have had the opportunity of observing it in practice, I think that 
there is no question at all but that the legislation that was so care- 
fully considered by the committee is proving to be fully landmark 
legislation in the history of educational legislation in our Nation. 
There is no doubt at all in my mind but that it is proving to be of 
considerable assistance to our institutions of higher education. Of 
course, we know it is not confined to the institutions of higher edu- 
eation, but I think it is fair to say that the primary emphasis in the 
act is placed on some of the weak spots that need to be corrected in 
the field of higher education. 

Mr. Exuiorr. At that point, Mr. Secretary, I would like to inter- 
rupt you to say that my personal feeling, based upon some consider- 
able observation and reading, is that you and your Department have 
done a very excellent job in administering the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. I get great pleasure, myself, out of the fact that its 
use by students and colleges over the country has exceeded the 
guesses of any of us, as was evidenced by the fact that just recently 
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the House approved a recommendation of the committee handling 
supplementary appropriations for an additional nearly $10 million 
for the loan program. 

I understand that there are now about 101,000 boys and girls going 
to college with the help of that act, and my recollection is that our 
largest guess for this time, made 2 years ago, was that there would 
probably be 80,000 loans made by now. 

I have had an opportunity, I might say also, to talk to many stu- 
dents who have had the benefit of these loans. Their enthusiasm 
for the program has been very outstanding. I am tickled about the 
way the program is going, myself. 

Secretary Fiemmine. I certainly share that enthusiasm, and I am 
very appreciative, as you are, of the outstanding job that has been 
done by Commissioner Derthick and associates, because they have 
carried the operating responsibility and I think have done an ex- 
cellent job for the field of higher education. 

I might also say, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much your open- 
ing statement. I think that in a very few words you have summarized 
very effectively the serious situation that confronts us in the field of 
higher education as far as the construction of facilities is concerned. 
I am thinking, of course, not only in terms of housing facilities, but 
I am thinking particularly in terms of facilities for academic pur- 
poses. Somehow or other, it seems to me, we do need to impress upon 
the members of the Congress and on our people generally the need 
for action in this particular area. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that the colleges and universities of the Nation face a major crisis. 
I am convinced that unless Congress acts, and acts in this session, 
to help these institutions, their ability to serve national needs will be 
seriously impaired. 

I do not think that that is an overstatement by any means. If any- 
thing, I think it is an understatement. It grows out of my own ex- 
periences in the field of higher education, as well as the opportunity 
that I have had over the last 20 months to get a better bird’s-eye view 
of the situation than I have ever had before. 

Let me be specific in supporting those generalizations that I have 
just made. 

The Nation’s institutions of higher education must spend $9 billion 
between now and 1965 to expand their physical plant, in order to put 
them in a position where we can render a high quality of service to 
their students. That figure of $9 billion is equivalent to the entire 
increase in property value of institutions of higher education since 
1929—in other words, over a period of the last 30 years. We must do 
between now and 1965 what we have done over a period of 30 years. 

There is encouraging growth of support for this purpose from non- 
Federal sources. It would be unrealistic, however, on the basis of 
actual experience and forecasts of future performance to conclude 
that the colleges and universities can, without robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, meet more than $6 billion of that need that confronts—not them, 
but that confronts our Nation. 

Thus, unless the Congress acts, we will be confronted with a gap 
of almost $3 billion. A gap of these dimensions is the equivalent of 
the facilities required to accommodate half a million college students. 
The need for physical facilities is, to be sure, only one dimension of 
the total needs facing higher education. 
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You also realize, however, that failure to provide these facilities 
will seriously undermine the quality of instruction. Furthermore, 
and this is a point, it seems to me, we must never lose sight of—if 
colleges and universities find it necessary to use a disproportionate 
amount of their resources for facilities, it is going to be impossible 
for them to develop a salary structure that w ill enable them to attract 
and retain teachers. 

Mr. Chairman, I think all of us recognize the fact today that our 
salary structure in our colleges and universities, taking the Nation as 
a whole, is indefensible, and we are just not going to be able to attract 
the large numbers of additional teachers that are going to be needed 
to take care of this increased enrollment unless we do something about 
it. It seems to me that the Federal Government, by providing assist- 
ance in the area of construction, can release funds that otherwise the 
institutions will be forced to use for that purpose, and the institutions 
can then take those funds and use them for the purpose of building 
up their salary structure. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Flemming, I had the privilege not too long ago 
of visiting a very fine and well-equipped university in America. I 
had lunch in a beautiful building on the campus, and I asked the pres- 
ident of the university where he got the money to build this beautiful 
building. He said, “I got it from my te: achers. We delayed the 10- 
percent” —I believe he ‘said—salary raise that they were entitled to 
in 1955, to 1958,”"—I am not sure about the ex xact “years—“and then 
we were able to build this building.” Which is saying in another 
way what you are saying now. 

Secretary FLemmine. It is a very dramatic illustration of what I 
have just been saying. 

And may I say to you that personally, I think a policy of that kind 
is an indefensible policy. In my judgment, people should come first, 
as we think in terms of our institutions of higher education ; and un- 
less we put them first, the quality of education in our institutions of 
higher education is going to decline, and decline very rapidly. Surely 
Federal assistance would not provide a guarantee against the kind of 
occurrence you have just described, but it would go a long way toward 
easing the problem which created such a situation. 

Mr. Chairman, my feeling is that it is imperative for us to act. now. 
Reliable enrollment projections warn us of the need to have vastly ex- 
panded facilities ready for occupancy in the fall of 1964. I know we 
are inclined to project our thinking ahead to 1970. I do not object 
to doing that, but the crisis is much closer than 1970: We are going to 
be up against a serious crisis in 1964 unless we act now to deal with 
the situation. By that time, there will be approximately 1 million 
more students in our higher education programs than was the case 
in the fall of 1959. Assistance authorized in this session of Congress 
would begin to flow to institutions by early 1961. 

I think we all appreciate the fact that it would take just about that 
period of time to get the machinery rolling in such a way that the 
institutions would feel the impact of the assistance. This would mean 
that we would be allowing less than 3 years for the inception, develop- 
ment, and completion of the needed educational facilities. 

Those of us who have had experience in the field of higher education 
know that there is a lag time of at least 3 to 4 years between the in- 
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ception of an educational facility and its actually being made avail- 
able for educational purposes. So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
we are already behind schedule. Certainly, delay beyond this point 
constitutes a risk that cannot be justified in an area of such critical 
importance. Action is needed in this area; just as importantly, it is 
needed now. 

We are proposing a positive program of Federal action to meet this 
crisis. This program is embodied in H.R. 4267, as you have indicated, 
introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, and is also embodied in a bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Wainwright. We believe that this program 
would lead to the construction of facilities valued at $2 billion that 
otherwise would not be constructed or would be constructed too late 
to meet the needs of this decade. 

H.R. 4267 would accomplish this by sharing with the institutions the 
cost of borrowing funds for plant expansion, and by making it possible 
for institutions to find a ready market for their bonds. 

Let me illustrate: 

In the case of a nonpublic institution that needs to borrow $1 mil- 
lion, let us say, for a classroom building, library, or dormitory, the 
Federal Government would first guarantee the obligation. We be- 
lieve this would have the effect of enabling every institution that is 
able and willing to borrow to do so at a reasonable rate of interest. 
Then, the Federal Government would make a grant to the institution 
in the amount of $250,000, one-fourth of the face amount of the loan— 
and would pay this amount in 20 equal annual installments. Since 
these annual paymets would amount to $12,500 per year, they would 
when applied to annual charges have the same practical effect as a 
reduction in interest rates. 

At this point, I want to underline my own conviction as to the im- 
portance of including the nonpublic institutions in any program of 
Federal assistance. These institutions, as this committee knows, con- 
stitute nearly two-thirds of all of our institutions of higher learning, 
and they award approximately one-half of the degrees earned an- 
nually in the United States. On an enrollment basis, the ratio is about 
60 percent public institutions and 40 percent private institutions at the 
present time. 

As you have indicated in your opening comments, Mr. Chairman, 
we are faced with serious manpower shortages in the decades that lie 
immediately ahead in professional, technical, and administrative areas 
in all walks of life. About 12 months ago, Mr. Chairman, soon after 
I took office, I set aside 13 days in order to provide the heads of na- 
tional organizations that have an interest in one or more of our pro- 
grams to come in and talk with me about our programs, about their 
convictions regarding them, and to present to me any suggestion that 
they wanted to present relative to the improvement of those programs. 
Of course, they talked about many things, in view of the three major 
areas for which we have responsibility. But at every one of those 
meetings there was one point that was underlined, and that was the 
serious manpower shortage that confronts us, not in the future, but 
today, in these professional areas. 

There is no question in my mind but that if we were drawing up a 
priority list of important problems confronting our Nation in the 
years that lie immediately ahead, we would put these manpower short - 
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ages in the professional, technical, and administrative areas at the top 
of that priority list. That is why I am convinced of the fact that the 
problem that you and your colleagues are looking at now is one of the 
major problems confronting our Nation. 

If the nonpublic institutions do not expand, there will be absolutely 
no possibility of our meeting these shortages in an adequate manner. 
That being the case, clearly the nonpublic institutions should be eligi- 
ble to participate in any Federal program designed to strengthen our 
total national resources in the field of higher education. This, as you 
know, Mr. Chairman, has been the policy that has been followed con- 
sistently by the Congress over the years. 

I certainly want simply to express my own enthusiastic approval 
of the policy that the Congress has so consistently followed, of provid- 
ing assistance to both the public and the nonpublic institutions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Secretary, I would like to have, for your record, 
historical documentation of that fact. Could that be provided / 

Secretary FremMine. It certainly could, and I would be very happy 
to do so. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Thank you. 

(The data to be furnished follow :) 


FEDERAL ENACTMENTS PERTAINING TO HIGHER EpUCcATtION WHIcH HAVE Nor Dis- 
TINGUISHED BETWEEN THE TYPE OF CONTROL OF THE INSTITUTION—-PURBLIC OR 
PRIVATE—FOR ELIGIsiniry To PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAMS CREATED 


1. National Defense Education Act of 1958.—The act has titles dealing with 
student loans, language institutes, guidance institutes, and fellowships. 

2. College housing loan program of 1950.—This law, which has been amended 
subsequently, provides loan funds for financing the construction of college and 
university dormitories and auxiliary facilities. 

3. Veterans education benefits—The main bills have been Nos. 346 and 16 
for veterans of World War II and No. 550 for Korean veterans. 

4. Federal Government research programs.—In addition to specific programs 
identified previously, many colleges and universities contract to provide research 
services for various departments of the Federal Government, such as the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Defense Department. 

5. Surplus property utilization program, 1944 (with subsequent enactments) 
These laws have permitted the transfer of Federal surplus real and personal 
property to eligible recipients, including colleges and universities, at nominal 
costs. 

6. Health Research Facilities Act of 1956.—This act provides matching grants 
for the construction and equipment of health research facilities. 

7. Cooperative research program, Public Law 531, 83d Congress.—Authorizes 
Commissioner of Education to enter into contracts or jointly finance cooperative 
arrangements with universities and colleges and State educational agencies for 
the conduct of research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education. 

8. National Science Foundation Act, 1950.—It helps to develop and encourage 
a national policy for the promotion of basic research and education in the 
sciences, initiates and supports basie scientific research, and awards graduate 
fellowships in the sciences. 

9. Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946 (Hill-Burton) —Provides 
funds on a matching basis to teaching hospitals of colleges and universities for 
the constructien of physical facilities. 

10. Public Health Service fellowships.—Provides fellowships to encourage 
promising students and scholars from the United States in careers of medical 
and allied fields. 

11. International Cooperation Administration, 1955.—It administers programs 
of technical cooperation in the developing areas of the world. 

12. Housing Act of 1959, Public Law 372.—Provides that colleges and univer- 
sities located in or near an urban renewal project area may participate in the 


redevelopment of the area. 
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13. Engineering science management war training, 1940—Provided funds 
for the cost of short engineering courses of college grade to meet shortages of 
engineers with specialized training in fields essential to the national defense. 

14. Reserve Officers Training Corps, 1920.—This program provides for the 
training of reserve officers in more than 500 higher education institutions. 

15. Land-grant legislation—Even in the case of land-grant enactments, pri- 
vate institutions have not been excluded. In earlier years several private insti- 
tutions were designated by the States to serve as the land-grant colleges for the 
State. At the present time Cornell University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, private institutions, serve as land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Goopeti. I noticed your emphasis here on higher education in 
considering aid to nonpublic schools. I take it you are distinguish- 
ing this from elementary and secondary education. I have a great 
interest in this question of Federal aid to nonpublic schools in general. 
Do I understand you correctly that you are drawing a clear distinc- 
tion between the two? 

Secretary FLemmine. Congressman Goodell, I might say that what 
I am really doing is pointing up the fact that the Congress has drawn 
a clear distinction between assistance to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and assistance at the elementary and secondary levels. 

This committee faced this issue, of course, in connection with the 
National Defense Education Act, in connection with the funds that 
the Federal Government now makes available to our States for 
enabling our elementary and secondary schools to buy additional 
equipment for the teaching of science, language, and mathematics. 
This committee made it possible for the private school, the nonpublic 
school, in this particular instance, to borrow funds from the Federal 
Government to assist them in the purchase of similar equipment. 

But I think that as we face these issues, we do have to recognize 
the fact that the Federal Government, up to the present time cer- 
tainly, has drawn this clear line of demarcation between the institu- 
tions of higher education and elementary and secondary—with the 
one exception that I have just noted, in terms of making loans avail- 
able for the purchase of equipment. 

Mr. Goopeti. Mr. Secretary, then, I take it this is apart from what 
your recommendation would be in this field. 

Secretary Fremmrnc. That is right. At the moment, I am simply 
pointing up what I consider to be the distinction that the Congress 
has made, and as far as higher education is concerned, to which I am 
addressing myself only this morning, I feel that the policy followed by 
the Congress has been a sound policy, and in fact the only kind of 
a policy that can be justified, when we think in terms of the tre- 
mendous role that the private institutions of higher education play in 
dealing with our total problem in the field of higher education, I 
think any other policy would be indefensible. 

Mr, Chairman and Congressman Goodell, I hope that you do not 
feel I am evading what I know is a very important issue. But my 
only feeling is that at the moment, we are dealing with the situation in 
higher education, and if I start getting over into the elementary and 
secondary field, it might start us down a pathway that would take a 
fairly long time to travel. So all I want to do now is to point up 
the fact that this has been the policy of the Federal Government, and 
to state my own conviction that it has been a sound policy. 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. I might say that in view of the fact our com- 
mittee has been so involved for some length of time with what we 
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should do about aid to education in the construction of buildings, it is 
a temptation not to get you off on the other problem, the committee 
bill that has been reported out. Your references to teachers’ salaries, 
and the importance of improving them, and this reference now to 
the importance of the Federal Government accepting a responsibility 
with respect to nonpublic institutions of higher education, do raise 
questions which may come up with respect to the bill which the com- 
mittee has reported out. I will resist the temptation to ask you some 
questions as to what you think about it, but sooner or later it would 
be nice to know. 

Secretary FLemMinea. Very well. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I do have convictions on those issues, and ] 
am perfectly willing to express them. But I am just trying to keep 
in mind the issue that is before this particular committee at this time. 
I do not want to do anything to detract from the importance of under- 
lining the importance of expeditious action in this particular area. 

Mr. Exniorr. Let me say, Mr. Secretary, that I think your discus- 
sion of those issues would be enlightening and helpful, but in view of 
the fact that the jurisdiction of this subcommittee is limited to these 
matters, I think I will place a limitation on the discussion of the bill 
to which the gentlemen have referred. 

Secretary Fremmine. All right, Mr. Chairman. Now, turning 
from the nonpublic institutions, and keeping in mind again the pro- 
gram that we have submitted to the committee: In the case of public 
institutions, which of course, as we know, enjoy the privilege of issu- 
ing tax-exempt bonds and which have a ready market for their bonds, 
the bond guarantee is not appropriate, and it is not provided for in 
our proposal. They would, however, receive the same $250,000 grant 
on a $1 million loan. This annual Federal payment would also have 
the same practical effect as a reduction in interest rates for these 
institutions. There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. Chairman, but that 
it is imperative for us to help put these all-important institutions in 
a position where they can accelerate their expansion programs, 

Certainly, I think it is fair to say that at least 60 to 65 percent of the 
additional million students who will be in our institutions of higher 
education in 1964 will be in these public institutions. 

We feel that this approach, which is embodied in our proposal with 
respect to Federal participation in higher education construction, 
is realistic and is consistent with sound fiscal practice. 

The Federal Government has, as you know, assisted colleges in the 
construction of housing facilities for a decade. It has done so by 
lending Federal funds at rates of interest below those which the Fed- 
eral Government itself must pay. This administration regards such 
a practice as one that is in conflict with sound fiscal policy. The 
President set forth his views on this issue very clearly in the mes- 
sages that accompanied his vetoes of two housing bills at the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that reasonable people can differ on 
this particular issue. But the President has developed a firm posi- 
tion on the issue; he has indicated this position in a very definite way 
to the Congress. Therefore, it seems to me, as we think in terms of 
getting quick action in this area, this becomes a fact of life with 
which we must reckon. I say that with all respect for the views of 
those who would differ with the President on this particular issue. 
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But he has arrived at a conclusion that he believes is consistent with 
sound fiscal policy. 

Therefore, in the program that we have submitted to the Congress, 
we have endeavored to develop a program of action that is consistent. 

Let. me be consistent at this point. 

I indicated earlier in my testimony that we estimated a potential 
deficit of about $3 billion between now and 1965. The program that 
the committee has before it would, in our judgment, lead to the con- 
struction of about $2 billion worth of facilities over and above what 
would ordinarily be constructed. That still leaves a billion dollars. 
A portion of that billion dollars would be taken care of by the grants 
that are made under the Hill-Burton program—because, as you know, 
many of those grants go to our educational institutions—and also the 
grants that are being made and I am sure will continue to be made 
under the program for the giving of funds to colleges and universities 
to help them construct medical research facilities, and it is our hope 
that the Congress will at some time accept the recommendation that 
we have made a number of times to extend that to teaching facilities 
on the medical side also. 

So we feel that that additional billion dollars would come within 
programs of that kind, plus the fact that if the construction pro- 
gram were given the kind of a shot in the arm that this program 
would give it. I think this might draw out some additional non- 
Federal funds also. Programs of this kind usually have that effect. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, 1 would like to return to the state- 
ment I made at the outset—and this is a deliberate, considered state- 
ment—that the colleges and universities of this country face a major 
crisis. We have placed before you a program that will make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward meeting this crisis. The longer we de- 
lay, the less chance there will be to deal with this problem in an in- 
telligent manner: the more certain it will become that we will have to 
deal with it in a wasteful manner after much of the damage has been 
done. 

Mr. Chairman, in that connection I think we should always remind 
ourselves of the way in which our institutions of higher education 
were forced to deal with the crisis immediately following World War 
II. You will note throughout my testimony I have not talked about 
our slamming the door in the face of persons who will want to attend 
our institutions of higher education in 1964 or 1965. I do not think 
we will ever do that. I think they will be there. To me, the issue 
is whether or not, when they come, they are going to be provided with 
the teachers and with the facilities that will enable us to do—not as 
good a job as we are doing at the present time in the field of higher 
education, but an infinitely better job, the kind of a job that ar apidly 
changing and complex world requires. 

But as we think of what happened post-World War II, I am sure 
that all of us recognize that the institutions of higher education were 
forced to deal with the situation on a hit-or-miss basis. We had to 
use quonset huts, we had to use temporary housing facilities of one 
kind or another. Sure, we got by, but I am confident of the facet 
that all of us in the field of higher education recognize that if we had 
had better facilities, if we had been better prepared for that particu- 
lar crisis, we would have done a better job for those who attended 
our institutions of higher education at that time. 
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Now, what confronts us is not a one-time crisis or a crisis that may 
extend just over a period of 2, 3, or 4 years. What confronts us now 
is a long-term crisis. It seems to me that we should get ourselves 
in a position where we can handle it in an intelligent manner and not 
on a hit-or-miss basis. So I would plead with this committee to do 
everything it possibly can to deal with this problem and to urge 
the House of Representatives and the Senate to deal with this problem 
at this session of Congress. I just do not believe we can afford to 
wait until the next session. 

Possibly the thing that we will agree on is a program that some will 
feel is not as adequate a program as the conditions call for. They 
may be right. I would not be dogmatic on that partienlar point. 
But my only plea is, let us get started, find out how a particular pro- 
gram works, then evaluate it, and if it is not working in such a way 
2s to deal with the crisis in an effective manner, then let us revamp 
that program so that it will work even better. But I would certainly 
hope that this Congress would be the Congress that would get us 
started in this particular area. 

IT am thinking of those million additional students that will be in 
our colleges and universities in 1964. I think we owe it to ourselves 
as a Nation to put ourselves in a position where those million students 
can be given the kind of education that this kind of a world requires, 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very enlightening 
and a very moving statement. 

The gentleman from New Jersey. Do vou have any questions? 

Mr. Dantets. I wish to compliment Dr. Flemming upon his very, 
very fine and wonderful statement here this morning on this problem 
which is facing our country, and in pointing out the need and the 
necessity of taking immediate action. 

Secretary Fremuina. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Kearns. Do 
vou have a question of the Secretary / 

Mr. Kearns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The one question that bothers me a little bit is the fact that many 
of our States have what we call our State teachers’ colleges versus 
our liberal arts colleges, and it seems that some of them have not been 
able to qualify under the status of the law as it is now. Do you have 
any comment on that ? 

Secretary Fremmina. Mr. Congressman, I don’t think of any pro- 
gram under which they could not qualify at the present time. Of 
course, I share with you the conviction that the type of institution to 
which you refer has rendered and is rendering a very important serv- 
ice toour Nation. I think we have all noted the fact that, particularly 
in recent years, they have broadened their base, so to speak: that they 
have introduced, of course, many of the subjects that. we would nor- 
mally find in a liberal arts college. I was not aware of the fact. that 
there was any program at the present time for which they could not 
qualify; but possibly you have in mind a specific situation, 

Mr. Kearns. The thing that has been brought to our attention, Mr. 
Secretary, is that fact that we have so few colleges today that special- 
ize in the elementary field, and the emphasis is on the secondary field. 

Secretary Fremmine. Mr. Congressman, may I say this: I think 
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that in our standard 4-year colleges as well as in our teachers’ col- 
leges, it is important for us to place a great deal for emphasis on 
training persons for teaching in the elementary field, and I think it is 
fair to say that in the fairly recent years this has been done. I know, 
in the university that I headed for approximately 10 years we had 
a department of ‘edue — and 25 percent of the members of our grad- 
uating class each year were trained to teach in its elementary or 
secondary schools. I pei those who were responsible for that pro- 
gram in recent years have placed a great deal of emphasis on the 
importance of training people for teaching in elementary schools. 
Asa result, the percentage of those who are qualified to teach in the 
elementary schools as contrasted with the secondary schools has been 
rising very rapidly. I think that is a fairly consistent national pat- 
tern at the present time. 

I might say this, Congressman Kearns: There is no question at all 
but that they would be eligible under the provisions of H.R. 4267, 
which embodies the recommendation that the administration made to 
the Congress. They would be eligible for consideration under this 
program, as would 2-year colleges and institutes, as well as the 4-year 
teachers’ colleges. 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Secretary. I feel with Mr. Elliott, the chairman, 
and with Mr. Wainwright, who is the ranking minority member on 
this committee, that we have undertaken a job here that is magnificent, 
really. 

Secretary Freamine. There is no question, Congressman Kearns, 
that your comments refer to the start that we have made in helping 
the institutions of higher education through the National Defense 
Education Act, and we have certainly done an excellent job there. 
[ had some comments to make on that before you came in, as did the 
chairman of the committee. As I indicated then, I agree whole- 
heartedly with you as to the very fine job that this subeommittee has 
done, 

Now, it seems to me that if we can move into this area of assisting 
the institutions of higher education in the construction of fac ilities, 
we will be rounding out a program for higher education in a very 
fine way; and that it is imperative for us, I think, to round it out at 
this sessison of Congress and not be delayed another year or year and 
a half, 

Mr. Kearns. Mr. Secretary and Mr. Chairman, I hope that this 
program is not handicapped by the loyalty oath. As you well know, 
the Senate put that in, and we did not. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mr, Kearns. 

I now recognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Denr. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Flemming, first allow me to 
join with the rest in expressing appreciation for your coming here, as 
well as for your very fine appraisal of the situation. 

[ might clear up a little the subject covered by my good friend from 
I -ennsylvania, Mr. Kearns, in relationship to our State teachers’ col- 
leges in Pennsylvania. They, of course, are strictly State teachers’ 
colleges and strictly wards of the State. In other words, no tuition 
is paid at our State teachers’ colleges. The basis of payment per pu- 
pil is considered the cost of athletics and other enrollment, books, and 
things of that kind. 
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They do have a program in Pennsylvania known as the School 
Building Authority, as well as the general State authority. The 
School Building Authority helps the public schools, and the general 
State authority helps to do the very thing that you want to do in this 
act, or any of these acts; it is done by the general State authority, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the State teachers’ colleges. I see 
no need, or at least you will note that in my particular bill I have 
introduced I had not contemplated any action whatsoever in that 
direction, because all of the construction that they do is provided by 
the State, and usually they try to keep it up to what they require. 
But there are some States, I understand, where the teachers’ colleges 
have gone into liberal arts and other subjects, which make them 
eligible, I can easily understand. 

Secretary FLemMinc. Yes, Congressman Dent. For example, in 
my own State of Ohio, when I was a student out there in my own 
undergraduate days, there was a State teachers’ college known as 
Bowling Green State Teachers College. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I know it very well. 

Secretary Fremmine. And then Kent State Teachers College. To- 
day those are full-fledged universities. They have the same status 
as Ohio State or Ohio University or Miami University. 

Mr. Denr. I think Pennsylvania, peculiarly, Mr. Chairman, needs 
this kind of legislation, and I think Mr. Kearns shares my anxiety 
for the State. We do have a peculiar system in Pennsylvania, where- 
by the State does contribute to five of the State medical schools on a 
State-aided program, plus three of the universities on a State-aided 
program, and our land grant college. But the 66 liberal arts colleges, 
which are separate and distinct from the 14 State teachers’ colleges, 
find themselves at a terrific disadvantage, especially when they get 
into the market for instructors, teachers, and professors, because they 
have to use so much of their limited income to try to keep their facili- 
ties up to somewhere near what is required today. 

I sincerely hope that the chairman and his subeommittee will try 
to get this legislation before the full committee in short order. I 
personally have no pride of authorship or sponsorship or anything 
else. I do not particularly care which bill comes out, just so it hits 
at the main line that we are trying to hew to, and that is aid for the 
institutions for construction purposes—which in turn, as you said, 
will relieve the pressure on the funds, their limited funds, so that they 
can employ the proper instructors. 

Secretary FLemomine. That is right. 

Mr. Denr. All the buildings in the world are not going to teach 
our kids a thing if we do not have some pretty good instructors. 

I want to thank the chairman for allowing me to participate in the 
subcommittee meeting this morning. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Dent. We are happy to have you 
participate in this or any other meeting. 

Secretary Fremminc. Mr. Chairman, may I say that states my 
philosophy very effectively, and I appreciate the Congressman’s 
statement. 

Mr, Exxiorr. Thank you. 

The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity 
to ask the Secretary a few questions. I realize I am not a member of 
the subcommittee, so I appreciate the courtesy. 

Mr. Exriorr. We are very happy to have you, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Frevtinciuysen. As a sponsor of one of the bills, I share the 
Secretary’s concern about the problem and agree with him as to the 
immediacy of the need for action. 

I do have a couple of questions, Mr. Secretary, with respect to both 
your statement and to a couple of the provisions in the bill. 

You referred in your statement to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment for a decade has been in the college housing business. You 
also referred to the President’s vetoes of two housing bills in the last 
session of Congress. I wonder if you have any comments to make 
as to the proposals being made again this year to incorporate in the 
so-called housing bill provisions for college housing, and possible 
extensions of the Federal ( ‘ollege Housing “Loan Act, as an alterna- 
tive to what we are discussing here this morning. 

Secretary FLemMine. Congressman Frelinghuysen, as I tried to 
indicate in my opening statement, keeping in mind the objective of 
getting action now, I think it would be unfortunate to try to travel 
that particular route again. 

There are times when a member of the executive branch hesitates 
to speculate as to what the fates of a particular bill may be when the 
President participates, as he does under our Constitution, in the legis- 
lative processes. But in this particular instance, the record is very 
clear. He has had the issue placed before him twice, and in both of 
the veto messages, as you will recall, one of his principal reasons 
for vetoing was the fact that it provided for a continuation of this 
particular approach to assisting the institutions of higher education. 

That is why I indicated in my opening statement that I felt that 
his had become a fact of life now which we should recognize from 
the point of view of getting Immediate action in this particular area. 
So, faced with that fact of life, we have endeavored to develop a 
program which in our judgment will accomplish the objectives that 
we have talked about, but which will accomplish those objectives 
within this framework of fiscal policy that the President has so 
clearly identified, both to the Congress and to the country. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you, Mr, Secretary. 

Speaking as a member of the Education and Labor Committee, I 
would also say the obvious, and that is that this committee squarely 
has jurisdic tion over this problem, and it does seem to me more ap- 
propriate for us to discuss that in this context than it would be as 
part of an overall housing bill. So 1 hope our committee is going to 
come up with some legislation in this area. 

The other question I wanted to ask you was whether Commissioner 
Derthick or someone else in your department is going to be more spe- 
cific in discussing some of the language in this bill. I have a particu- 
lar reference to section 3 of the bill, which seems to have some fairly 
strict limits as to the eligibility of an institution for debt retirement 
assistance and the nature of the installment program that the Federal 
Government would undertake. 

Just as an example, for instance, do you think there is any magic 
in the 25 percent that the Federal Government would put up and the 
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length of time over which it would be expended? Or do you think 
there might be some leeway, some consideration should be given to a 
different formula ¢ 

Secretary FLemmine. Congressman Frelinghuysen, I am delighted 
you have raised this particular question, because I would like, as care- 
fully as I can, to make my position clear on this point. 

As you know, this program was submitted to the Congress a little 
over a year ago now. In developing the formula, we had in mind 
the conditions that existed as of that particular time. For example, 
we took cognizance of the prevailing pattern of interest rates at that 
time. Since then, of course, as we all know, that pattern has changed 
rather definitely. Consequently, I think that we could and should be 
willing to explore with this committee the question of whether or not 
there might be adjustment in the 25-percent provision, in the 20-vear 
provision, in order to bring the formula into line with the kind of 
thinking that we indulged in when we submitted the program a little 
over a year ago. 

I am not in a position at this particular point to make a specific sug- 
gestion, but I do want to make it very clear to you, and I would like 
to make it very clear to the members of the subcommittee, that we 
would be perfectly willing to explore the possibilities that I have 
indicated in the light of changed conditions, particularly as relates to 
interest rates. 

I am confident that representatives of the institutions of higher edu- 
cation, When they appear before this committee, may have some sug- 
gestion along this line. I know this committee will give very careful 
consideration to their suggestion, and I can assure the committee that 
we likewise will give very careful consideration to them, and possibly 
after you have finished listening to the witnesses from the institutions 
of higher education, you might like to have me come back and com- 
ment on the suggestion that they may have made to our committee. 
This I would be very happy to do. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I yield to Mr. Dent. 

Mr. Denv. In that connection, Mr. Frelinghuysen, I had not paid 
too much attention to the provision in lines 13 to 18. But something 
that strikes me as peculiar is that in this act it is set up that if your 
payments are made on an accelerated basis under the 20-year period, 
you can take away from them the part that the Federal Government 
is paying. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. That is one of the things I was going to men- 
tion specifically. 

As to this specific exempttion to allow a discontinuance or in some 
cases allow it, I think—the Commissioner “may discontinue”—it seems 
to me that language needs to be explored, just what its significance is, 
at some point with somebody in your Department. 

There is language that 1 think even more important on page 9, 
section 3(b), where it says, “An institution shall be eligible * * * 
ont * * 7” 

Some of these requirements do seem to be quite severely limiting. 
For instance, the enrollment capacity must increase or the facilities 
must be needed to prevent a substantial decrease, to limit it only to 
facilities for instruction or research in the natural sciences or engi- 
neering. It would seem to me that there might be other essential 
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types of facilities needed than just. natural sciences and engineering. 
Or maybe there is a particular weakness in those areas. 

These are perhaps too detailed for the Secretary to take up indi- 
vidually, but I do think if we are seriously engaged in considering 
reporting out this bill, we need to have a fairly detailed examination 
of just what the significance of these provisions is and what the 
limitations are. 

Secretary Fiemmina. Mr. Chairman and Congressman Freling- 
huysen, | would say I certainly agree with you completely on that. 

Take the one to which you and Congressman Dent have called at- 
tention. I certainly do not have any dogmatic views on the exact 
wording there, or on the principle that is involved in that wording. 
I think that you can see what we had in mind in suggesting w ording 
of that kind, that is, that if suddenly, in effect, the ne eed for the assist- 
ance in this particular instance should disappear as a result, let us 

suy, of somebody dying and leaving to an institution money for this 
specific purpose, this specific kind of a building, then undoubtedly 
there should be some kind of an adjustment. In other words, the 
institution is not going out and just borrow, let us say, a million dol- 
lars without identifying the purpose for which it is borrowing. It 

s borrowing it for a particular building. And then the Federal 
Government is coming in and giving it assistance in connection with 
that particular building 

If the need for that kind of assistance should completely disappear, 
then some kind of an adjustment undoubtedly should be made and 
would be made. 

But I certainly do not allege that this is the only way in which 
that might be done or should be done. 

This is the kind of thing we would be very, very glad to explore. 
We do not have any desire to be arbitrary with the institution of 
higher education, we are out to help them. But the help must be 
related to a library building or a dormitory or a science building, or 
whatever the case may be. 

On the other point that you just mentioned, Congressman Freling- 
huysen, we did feel, taking this (b) (1) (A) on page 9, beginning w ith 
line 6, that this was something that Rael the Congress would want 
to keep in mind in order to make sure of the fact that the assistance 
it is providing is clearly related to a well-defined rational need. So 
we said, as I have said in my testimony, that the Nation is confronted 
with a crisis in terms of providing additional facilities to take care 
of the increased enrollment. So it seemed to us that it might be ap- 
propriate to require that the institution indicate that the building 
is going to help to increase its enrollment, or, conversely, keep it in 
a position where it will not have to decrease its enrollment. 

Let me assure you that that is not a theoretical consideration. 
Some institutions are using buildings today that could fairly be con- 
demned. Others run up against catastrophes such as fires. For such 
institutions, the replacement of buildings may be essential in order for 
them simply to maintain their present enrollments. 

We did feel that the Congress has clearly identified the major na- 
tional need in the field of natural sciences and engineering. In that 
particular instance possibly there would not need to be a direct re- 
lationship between the building and an increase in enrollment. 
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I might say this, however: When I set up something that restricts 
this consideration to natural sciences or engineering, it does some 
violence to some of my own convictions. T here is no doubt in my 
mind that we are up against serious shortages in natural sciences and 
engineering, but there also is no doubt in my mind but that, con- 
sidering the strength of the Nation in its broadest and best sense, we 
are also up against serious shortages in turn, of well-qualified persons 
in the social sciences and in the humanities. I certainly would be 
very, very willing to explore that issue with the committee, to see if 
the committee did not want to take this expression that we find here, 

“facilities for instruction or research in the natural sciences or engi- 
neering,” and broaden it, in the national interest. 

I think we could develop a legislative history here that would make 
it very, very clear to anybody that wanted to call it into question that 
the national interest is involved in getting competent persons in these 
other areas. 

Take just one of the areas for which we have responsibility, this 
whole welfare area. We know that we have serious problems at the 
community level in the welfare area. Many of those problems are 
directly traceable to the fact that we do not have well-qualified pro- 
fessional people dealing with these problems. IL submit that when 
we do not have well-qualified professional people dealing with these 
problems, we are undermining the strength of the Nation and we are 
providing ourselves with problems that we would not otherwise have 
to face. 

So I am glad that you mention that, and I would be more than 
happy to work with the committee in developing a strong case for 
the fact that other areas should be included under this wording in 
(c). 

Mr. Fretincuvysen. It is my thought, too, that we have very im- 
portant policy questions that need be developed in respect to this 
line. Taking up a very narrow point in 3(b) (2) on page 9, lines 17 
and 18, that an institution shall not be eligible for Federal assistance 
if construction will be “of elaborate or extravagant design,” there 
again you might get into some hot arguments as to who do you know 
in Washington was going to decide whether or not it was elaborate or 
extravagant design, and should that be an automatic reason for dis- 
qualification. 

I certainly understand that the basic purpose behind it is to see 
that the Federal money is not uneconomically spent. 

Secretary Fremarine. That is right. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The language itself needs to be carefully con- 
sidered to see whether it is not going to be too vigorous in giving the 
Federal Government the last word, which may not necessarily be the 
best word, even if it is the last. 

Secretary FiemMine. I certainly share your feeling along that line. 
Of course, I should call attention to the fact that there is comparable 
language in 815 as to aid to the impacted areas, and it also is in the 
existing college housing law. But certainly we ought to explore how 
that is worked out. 

Having had some practical experience at the consumer’s end with 
the college housing program, I know that the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency kept that language in mind in passing on plans for 
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dormitories that in turn were going to be financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Although we differed with them at times as to their judg- 
ments, I would say that on the whole they exercised a constructive in- 
fluence on that situation. 

But there again, there is one other thing I would like to call atten- 
tion to, if I may, specifically, Mr. Chairman, and that is the section 
3(b) (3) on page 9 line 20. That reads: 


that the institution has certified that it cannot by using resources already avail- 
able to it for financing its construction needs finance any portion of the de 
velopmen cost of such construction, for which portion it seeks debt retirement 
assistance under this section, except through borrowing on terms meeting the 
conditions specified in the first sentence of subsection (a). 

Some persons, I am sure rather facetiously, but nevertheless with 
some conviction, have referred to this as a requirement of a pauper’s 
oath. I do not think that we intended to go that far, by any means, in 
making the suggestion, and I am sure it is clear to the committee what 
we had inmind. But in thinking about it, we think that that language 
could be improved. 

For example, the language might read: “(b) that the institution 
has certified that it cannot by using insert the word “cash”—*cash 
resources already available to it for financing its construction needs”— 
and then insert these words—*and without impairing its ability to 
meet its other needs finance any portion of the development.” 

And from there on out the language would read the same. I think 
that that would be a distinct improvement over our present language. 

Again, Iam sure that the institutions of higher education will make 
suggestions along this line and along other lines, on which we would 
just be very, very happy to compare notes with the committee. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. [ have one other brief question, if I may, 
Mr. Secretary. 

On page 10, the definition of “educational institutions,” I note, in- 
cludes in lines 18 and 19, right on through the bottom of the page, 
“any hospital approved for internships.” 

I gather from that and from what you mentioned about Hill-Burton 
that these two programs are going to overlap to some extent, if we 
should exclude hospitals and allow just hospitals that have interns 
to be included for this assistance. Have we developed any program 
which would show the relationship between these two programs if 
this language were specifically included ¢ 

Secretary FLremminc. We will be happy to develop an exhibit along 
that line. This language was lifted from the college housing law as 
it stands at the present time, so we have actually had practical experi- 
ence in dealing with language of this kind as over against the Hill- 
Burton authority. We can develop an exhibit which would show just 
where one picks up and the other Sarees off, or whether or not there is 
any actual overlap. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But very briefly, would this make available 
funds to build housing facilities for hospitals that have interns? Is 
that right? It presumably would not refer to educational facilities 
or academic facilities in this field, this would just simply be housing 
for interns. 

Secretary Fiemmrina. I would like to ask one of our people here. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Again, this perhaps is too specific a type of 
question to ask at this time. 
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Secretary Ftemmrna. No; I would be very happy to clear it up now. 

Mr. Contry. | think as presently worded it might be so construed. 
I think the language might be defective on that score. 

Mr. FReELINGHUYSEN. It just shows again that if we are going to 
consider this particular language seriously, we probably would need 
to go over it with a fine-tooth comb. 

Thank you very much. 

Secretary Fiemminc. That is right. We would be very glad to 
explore that particular point, and I would be glad to insert a state- 
ment on that point if it isagreeable, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

There are areas in which you agreed to furnish additional state- 
ments. 

Secretary Fremurnc. That. is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Those will be received without objection and become 
a part of the record. 

(Data to be submitted by Secretary Flemming follow :) 


INCLUSION OF CERTAIN HOSPITALS UNDER H.R. 4267 


During Secretary Flemming’s testimony on March 21, 1960, before the Sub- 
committee on Special Education of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, a question was raised regarding the inclusion of certain hospitals in 
the definition of “educational institution” at section 4+(b) of H.R. 4267, and the 
resulting possibility of an overlap between the construction assistance program 
envisaged by this bill and the so-called Hill-Burton hospital construction assist- 
ance program under title VI, part C, of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
subch. IV). Section 4(b) (2) of H.R. 4267 reads as follows: 

“(b) ‘Educational institution’ means * * * (2) any hospital operating a 
school of nursing beyond the level of high school approved by the appropriate 
State authority, or any hospital approved for internships by recognized author- 
ity, if such hospital is either a public hospital or a private hospital, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any private shareholder or 
individual.” 

As Secretary Flemming indicated in his testimony, this passage of the bill fol- 
lows verbatim the language of section 404(b) (2) of title IV (“Housing for Edu- 
cational Institutions”) of the Housing Act of 1950, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1749¢(b) (2) )—the so-called college housing loan program. Under that program 
Federal funds have been available since July 12, 1957, for loans to hospitals, 
as so defined, for the construction of housing and certain related educational 
facilities for students and faculties. 

Since its enactment in 1946, the Hill-Burton hospital construction program has 
provided Federal grant assistance in the construction of hospitals and in that 
program the term “hospital” is defined (at section 331(e) of the Public Health 
Service Act, 42 U.S.C. 291li(e) ) to include “nurses’ home and training facilities.” 
The words “nurses’ home and training facilities” have been construed to include 
facilities for the housing of student nurses and interns undergoing training 
at a hospital. 

Thus, since 1957 Federal loan assistance has been available to hospitals under 
the college housing loan program for the construction of housing facilities for 
student nurses and interns at the hospital (and for members of the faculty and 
their families, if there be such in residence at the hospital), and Federal grant 
assistance has been available to hospitals under the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program for the same types of housing facilities. It has therefore been 
possible for a hospital, if otherwise eligible under both Federal programs, to ob- 
tain grant assistance under the Hill-Burton program, for a portion of the cost 
of a student nurse or intern housing project, and Federal loan assistance under 
the college housing loan program for the remainder of the cost of the project. 
However, there can be no overlap between the Hill-Burton grant program and 
other Federal grant programs because in determining the amount of Federal 
grant assistance under the Hill-Burton program, any portion of the cost of a 
project for which there is available Federal grant assistance under another Fed- 
eral program must be excluded. 
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In the development of the Department’s legislative proposal which is incor- 
porated in H.R. 4267, the Department made a deliberate effort to extend Federal 
financial assistance in the construction of college facilities to the same types of 
institutions and for the same types of facilities which have been eligible for the 
Federal loan assistance under the college housing loan program (with one ex- 
ception not pertinent here). In line with this objective, the Department included 
as eligible for Federal assistance under its legislative proposal the same types of 
hospitals as are now included under the college housing loan program. 

The possibility of any overlap of Federal grant assistance under section 3 of 
H.R. 4267 with Federal grant assistance under the Hill-Burton construction pro- 
gram is, as we have said, precluded by the latter act as presently interpreted. 
Also, we do not believe that differences between housing facilities for hospital 
student nurses and interns, and academic and related nonhousing facilities for 
the training of nurses and interns are such as to indicate the desirability of 
amendments to H.R. 4267 which would exclude these types of institutions from 
Federal) assistance under the bill in connection with the construction of academic 
facilities, while including them so far as construction of housing facilities is con- 
cerned. However, we would be glad to consider with the committee any such 
amendments, and to assist in the drafting of any amendments which the commit- 
tee believes desirable on this feature of the bill. 

Mr. Extiorr. We are happy to have had you here and to have had 
your associates in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Mr. Bob Forsythe, Dr. Flynt, and Dr. Babbidge, and the chances are 
we will be « calling you gentlemen back to confer. 

Secretary Fiemminc. We will be very glad to do it. Anything at 
all that we can do to expedite consideration of the issue, we will be 
more than happy to do. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Firemmina. Thank you, sir. 

(By permission of Chairman Elliott the following testimony, which 
was presented on March 24, is here inserted. ) 

Mr. Exvxtorr. Our next witness this morning is Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Education, of the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We are very happy to have you, 
Dr. Derthick, appear before our subcommittee again. It is always 

pleasure to hear you. You always bring us something that is 
worthwhile to think about, 

Mr. Derruick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We are happy to have you, Dr. Derthick, and you 
may proceed in any manner that you see fit. Because we have great 
confidence that you are going to stimulate our thinking on this prob- 
lem, we have reserved this entire hour for you. So you have plenty 
of time. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, U.S. COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION; ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR LEGISLATIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOP- 
MENT, OFFICE OF EDUCATION; HOMER D. BABBIDGE, JR., ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION; AND W. ROBERT BOKELMAN, CHIEF, BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION SECTION, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Mr. Derruick. Thank you. 
We have with our staff prepared testimony which I do think is very 
significant and will give the committee much food for thought and 
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will be valuable for reference purposes as you consider this whole 
matter. 

So it is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
to join with so many others in appearing before this committee to 
assist you in the important work of looking into the need of the Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities for increased physical facilities. We 
are pleased to share with you the views of the Office of Education on 
the subject of a proper role for the Federal Government in helping 
to meet these needs. J would like at this time to congratulate you, 
Mr. Chairman, and the members of your committee, for your interest 
and foresight in conducting these hearings. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you. 

Mr. Derruick. Your own statement, Mr. Chairman, in opening 
these hearings, which I have had the pleasure of reading, was eloquent 
testimony on the vital role of higher education in our society. 

There is a pronounced consensus among higher educators through- 
out the Nation that one of the major critical problems facing higher 
education today is the need for rapid and dramatic expansion of the 
physical plant of higher institutions. There is, I believe, also a con- 
sensus that it is both appropriate and necessary that the Federal Gov- 
ernment extend its concept of partnership with the Nation’s colleges 
and universities, to assist them in meeting this important need. 

I should like today, with the committee’s permission, to sketch for 
you briefly the causes and dimensions of the need for increased physi- 
eal facilities that confront us today: a need that will become increas- 
ingly great during this decade. The Office of Education has devoted 
considerable time and energy to the study of higher education physi- 
eal facilities needs, and it will be from the findings of our studies 
that I shall draw the data and materials to be used in estimating 
current needs and projecting future requirements. 

I have here for distribution to members of the Committee for their 
use, copies of those parts of physical facilities survey that have thus 
far been published. These reports will suggest the extensive data 
that have been gathered and analyzed for the purpose of this 
testimony. 

Mr. Exxurorr. Dr. Derthick, are the reports to which you refer at- 
tached to your statement / 

Mr. Derruick. Yes. 

Mr. Bansmecr. They have not arrived yet. I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man. They will be here shortly. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Fine. We will get them when they come. 

Mr. Derruick. After giving you a brief description and estimate 
of national needs, I should like then to take a few minutes to outline 
the provisions of the administration’s proposal designed to cope with 
this problem, and to tell you why we believe it would be a sound and 
effective Federal approach to this problem. This proposal is em- 
bodied in H.R. 4267, introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, and in H.R. 
4415, introduced by Mr. Wainwright. Needless to say, my colleagues 
and I will be pleased to answer any questions the members of this 
committee may have at the conclusion of this statement. Mr. Chair- 
man, I should also appreciate it if my statement could be printed 
in the record immediately following the statement of Secretary 
Flemming. 
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Mr. Exxuiorr. Without objection, the statement of the Commis- 
sioner of Education will be printed in the permanent record of these 
hearings immediately following the statement of Secretary Flem- 
ming. 

Mr. Derruick. Thank you, sir. 

At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I should like to underscore what is 
to this committee a very obvious fact; namely, that higher education 
requirements for physical facilities are but a small part of the total 
needs of the Nation’s colleges and universities. Historically, ex- 
penditures for physical plant have represented some 20 percent of 
total annual expenditures for all higher education purposes in this 
country. Other major components of higher education costs are, of 
course, expenditures for faculty and staff, administration and main- 
tenance, research, and student assistance. We will do higher educa- 
tion as a whole a great disservice if we stress physical plant require- 
ments to the detriment of other equally vital needs. Thus, Mr. 
Chairman, as we proceed during this presentation to stress the vital 
necessity for physical plant expansion, I should like it to be kept in 
mind that we consider this problem to be a part and parcel with all 
other higher education needs. It is perfectly obvious that if our 
colleges and universities spend too little on physical plant, the quality 
of research and teaching will suffer; if they spend too much on bricks 
and mortar, irreparable damage may be done to faculty and student 
morale, with a consequent detrimental effect on the total educational 
process. The major components of need among our colleges and 
universities stand or fall with one another; it would be a serious 
error to stress one at the expense of the others. 

I have made these comments simply to keep my subsequent state- 
ments In perspective. 

I want. next to talk about the backlog of needs. 


BACKLOG OF NEEDS 


The needs of the Nation’s colleges and universities for increased 
physical facilities are already serious and threaten to become critical. 
Anyone who has visited a college campus within recent months or 
years is made readily aware of the fact that our current higher edu- 
cation plant is strained to capacity. Frequently three and four col- 
lege students are now occupying dormitory space originally designed 
for two students, with a consequent loss of privacy which is essential 
to sound learning. Many married students and their families con- 
tinue to be housed in quonset huts, vestiges of the period of vast 
physical plant expansion immediately following World War II; 
structures, donated by the Federal Government for temporary use, 
which were barely satisfactory at the time they were put in place, 
and which have long since outlived their intended period of occu- 
pancy. 

In addition to these obvious inadequacies of our current physical 
plant, there are many others. One of the most persistent and com- 
mon complaints of college faculties is the lack of adequate faculty 
office space. Heating plants, designed for institutions of modest size, 
are straining to service institutions that will soon outgrow their al- 
ready extended reach. Scientific and engineering laboratories, over- 
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strained by numbers alone, are more critically deficient in a qualita- 
tive sense; many of them lack equipment and facilities that ought 
to be considered standard in such installations today. 

Then too, a significant percentage of the Nation’s college buildings 
are overdue for repair, renovation, and replacement. One Office of 
“ducation study indicates that 15 percent of the college facilities 
first occupied between 1940 and 1958 are unsatisfactory and should 
be razed. These are largely the temporary buildings acquired by 
the colleges from the Federal Surplus Disposal program immediately 
following World War IT. In addition, normal loss and obsolescence 
take their toll of all higher education facilities at a rate of about 2 
percent a year. 

“Make do” measures during the great depression and the materials 
shortages of the World War II period have produced a backlog of 
deferred replacements which cannot be indefinitely prolonged. In 
1957, 12 percent of the buildings occupied before 1901 and still in use 
were considered by their owners as due to be razed; 17 percent of 
those occupied from 1901 through 1920 should be replaced in the 
opinion of the institutions, and 5 percent of those occupied from 
1921 through 1940 already are considered obsolete. 

These facts, Mr. Chairman, indicate that our current situation is 
unsatisfactory. Even before we begin to look at the extraordinary 
demands that will be made upon our physical plant in the coming 
decade, we must acknowledge that we are erat behind. We have 
a backlog of physical facilities needs which cannot, as I indicated 
earlier, be indefinitely prolonged, without material damage to our 
higher educational enterprise. 

I say this in the full knowledge that we have some unutilized space 
in certain colleges around the Nation. There continue to be empty 
seats in some classrooms, and unutilized rooms in some college dormi- 
tories. In the total panorama of American higher education, how- 
ever, these represent an almost infinitesimal factor. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, it would not be realistic to expect 
that this backlog of needs will be obliterated in a single surge of effort. 
In our projection of need—which I shall present shortly—we have 
rather assumed that a steady effort to replace these obsolete and un- 
satisfactory facilities will merge with a continuing effort to replace 
and rehabilitate those buildings which, each year, fall into the cate- 
gories of unsatisfactory, unsafe, or obsolete. Our staff has estimated 
that an annual expenditure of $190 million will be required through 
1970 to catch up and keep pace with replacement and rehabilitation 
needs which will total $1 billion by 1965. This, then, is the first com- 
ponent of the situation with which we are concerned. 

Far more dramatic, of course, are those physical plant require- 
ments that are occasioned by the need to accommodate rapidly in- 
creasing enrollments. 


FACILITIES TO MEET EXPANDED ENROLLMENTS 


A study of enrollment figures shows the pattern of the numbers 
of students that have flocked to our colleges and universities in recent 
years. In the fall of 1939 our institutions of higher education pro- 
vided opportunity for education to 1,023,750 full-time and 341,250 
part-time students. A decade later, in 1949, the number of veterans 
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in our colleges and universities swelled the enrollments to 1,842,750 
full-time and 614,250 part-time students. In 1950 the number of vet- 
erans in college attendance began to taper off, and enrollments de- 
clined to 1,587,000 full-time and 529,000 part-time students in 1951. 
This decline was very short-lived. For 8 consecutive years, since 
1951, enrollments have shown regular and impressive yee urly increases, 
soaring to 2,551,723 full-time and 850,574 part-time students in 1959. 

Total student enrollments in colleges and universities increased by 
214 times between 1939 and 1959 ‘Increases during the period im- 
mediately following World War II can be explained by the number 
of returning veterans who attended colleges and universities under 
the GI bill. The yearly enrollment increases occurring during the 
1950's, starting with 1952, resulted from larger percentages of college- 
age youth attending higher education stitutions. There were 6 per- 
cent fewer ¢ ‘ollege-age youth between 1952-59 than there were between 
1944-51. And yet there were significant increases in enrollments dur- 
ing 1952-59 over 1944-51. The ‘trend emerging in 1952 indicates that 
a greater proportion of our college-age popul: ition has gone to college. 
A measure of the impetus toward higher education for the many 
rather than the few is revealed in some key percentage figures: In 
1900, approximately 4 percent of college-age youth were in college. 
In 1958, it was 35.6 percent. Projected to 1970, the proportion may be 
expected to be 42 percent or higher. 

It is obvious the figures cited above, and those are tremen- 
dously significant figures as you observed, that more and more Ameri- 
cans look upon a college education as desirable and attainable. This, 
coupled with the fact that the college-age population will be larger 
each year, makes it evident that enrollments will continue to increase. 
Our colleges and universities must make preparation to accommodate 
more and more students. 

A projection of enrollment increases as they relate to facilities 
needs should, to be realistic, show the anticipated full-time and part- 
time enrollments. From comprehensive Office of Education enroll- 
ment reports and from a study made by the Bureau of the Census 
in 1958, it has been ascertained that approximately 75 percent of the 
total enrollment in higher education is composed of full-time students. 
The estimated full-time and part-time enrollments to 1970 appear in 
table 1, which you will note in the testimony. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE 1.—Actual enrollment fall of 1959 and estimated enrollments 1960-70 


| 
Year | Total | Full-time'| Part-time 
| (75 pereent)|(25 percent) 
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Current Population Reports, Bureau of the Census, Series P. 20, No. 93, March 27, 1959. 
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Mr. Derruick. An inspection of table 1 reveals that estimated full- 
time enrollments will increase from 2,551,723 in 1959 to 4,504,500 in 
1970, an increase of 1,952,777. Even by 1956 there will be a dramatic 
increase of about a million full-time students over the 1959 figure. 
The construction of instructional, residential, and auxiliary facilities 
for additional full-time students poses a very serious problem for 
higher education. 

The increase in part-time students between 1960 and 1970 is esti- 
mated at 609,750. Because part-time students usually attend school 
at times other than peak periods for full-time students, increases in 
part-time enrollments will not pose as serious a problem as full-time 
enrollments at most institutions. However, in institutions situated 
in urban centers and having sizable part-time enrollments, these 
increases will require sizable plant increases. 


SPECIAL FACTORS RELATING TO RESIDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


A phenomenon of recent years is the increasing number of married 
students on college campuses. This has caused institutions to make 
increased investments in residential facilities for married students. 
A study by the Association of College and University Housing Of- 
ficers shows that almost 2 out of 5 institutions have assumed responsi- 
bility for married students by constructing at least some of the 
necessary facilities. 

Evidence that colleges and universities consider the accommoda- 
tion of married students a permanent responsibility is shown by 
numerous research studies. The Office of Education’s physical facili- 
ties survey reveals that 4.6 percent of college and university housing 
constructed during 1951-55 was for married students. Institutions 
estimated that during 1956-70, 9.7 percent of the housing to be 
constructed would be for married students. 

Since about 214 times as much residence space is required for a 
married student as for a single student, and since increasing num- 
bers of married students are attending colleges and universities, 
proportionate increases in housing expenditures are unavoidable. 
Should the present trend of increasing numbers of married students 
attending college continue (and there is every indication that it 
will), many of the institutions which do not now provide housing 
for married students will either have to furnish such housing or 
lose a certain potential segment of the student body. 

Another factor that further complicates the task of financing resi- 
dential facilities is the increase in the proportion of women students 
in our colleges and universities. Additional women students will 
not only require additional residential facilities but will also in- 
crease the expenditure for facilities because dormitories for women 
are much more expensive to construct than those for men. 

In attempting to assess the cost of facilities needed to accommodate 
these numbers and types of full-time students, our staff have employed 
a relatively simple approach. 

1. On the basis of careful analysis of current. practice, we have 
ascertained how many square feet of space are required for the housing 
and instruction of each type of wullent. 

2. On the basis of similar analysis of actual costs, we have estimated 
an expenditure per square foot for plant expansion. 
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We have multiplied space required, by numbers of students, 

by cost per square foot, to achieve a dollar estimate. 
By this process, Mr. Chairman, we have arrived at a projected 
dollar need for plant expansion to accomodate enrollment increases, 
between now and 1965, of $6.2 billion, and by 1970 of $13.7 billion. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH AND ADVANCED TRAINING FACILITIES 


A third basic component of plant expansion need (in addition to 
(a) replacement and rehabilitation and (4) needs for increased en- 
rollments) has been assessed also. This component may be described 
as the research and advanced training component, since it attempts 
to reflect the dramatic increase in the need for complex and costly 
facilities for the conduct of research and the provision of advanced 
professional training. While these facilities will accomodate a rela- 
tively small fraction of total higher education enrollment, they have 
become increasingly vital to higher education needs. 

Colleges and universities have increased their organized research 
activities tremendously since the end of World War Il. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of total education and general expenditures now 
goes toward the support of organized research—this 1s 21 times the 
amount expended in 1945-46. 

Although the major portion of these expenditures is underwritten 
by the Federal Government, foundations, or industry, the brunt of 
providing the physical facilities needed to carry on research normally 
falls on the institutions themselves. Since organized research activ- 
ities are expected to continue to increase mi irkedly, colleges and uni- 
versities will have to devote significant portions of their funds to 
construct. the facilities in which college and university research is 
to be carried out. 

Increasing relative emphasis upon graduate and professional edu- 
cation must also be taken into account. This is the most costly form 
of education we provide in our institutions of higher education, and 
since there are rapidly growing societal demands for persons with 
such advanced training, providing it isa major problem. 

For example, it has been estimated that between 14 and 20 new 
medical schools will have to be built if the existing population-physi- 
cian ratio is to be upheld. If the Nation is to maintain its present 
population-dentist ratio, at least 28 new dental schools are needed by 
1970. Graduate school facilities—expensive by definition—must be 
provided in great quantity if we are to prepare highly trained col- 
lege faculties to meet instructional needs of the future. The academic 
preparation of specialists in all professional fields is one of the great- 
est and costliest challenges we face. 

In order to estimate the order of magnitude of these special re- 
search and advanced training needs, we have turned to studies and 
projections of physical plant needs made in certain professional areas. 

Our own Department, for example, has projected needs in the medi- 
cal, health, and dental fields, and the National Science Foundation 
has studied physical plant needs for research and advanced training 
in the several fields of science. An analysis of such assessments has 
led us to project an expenditure, between now and 1970, of some $300 
million annually to meet these special needs. 
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The effect of these three components of need ((a) replacement and 
renovation, (&) needs for increased enrollment, and (c) research and 
advanced training needs) is described graphically in chart 1. 

You will see Dr. Bokelman has that chart before you and it is also 
reproduced in the testimony. 

(The chart referred to iliows ) 
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Mr. Derruick. You will note the constant annual estimates for 
replacement and renovation, and for research and advanced training 
facilities, and the fluctuating or varying need for facilities to accom- 
modate enrollment increases. This last is, of course, because the rate 
of enrollment increase is itself variable. 

The aggregate of dollar needs for these purposes, for the 6 years 
from 1960 to 1965, inclusive, is approximately $9 billion. 

I have, of course, simplified the careful analysis that has gone into 
this estimate. I hasten to assure the Committee that we will be more 
than pleased to respond to any questions you may have regarding 
the facts or assumptions or techniques employed in making these 
projections. 


MEETING THE NEEDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Having estimated for you the amount of money that must be spent 
between now and 1965 to give the Nation a physical plant in higher 
education adequate to its needs, let me now turn to the prospects for 
obtaining these funds. 

Higher education has many bases of financial support for providing 
physical facilities. Probably no other social institution receives 
funds from such a variety of sources. These include State govern- 
ments, alumni, churches, individual benefactors, revenue bonds, and 

forth. The record of support for higher education from these 
sources is a thrilling chapter in the history of education. 

To meet the projected physical plant expansion needs I have de- 
scribed will, however, require an even greater effort on the part of the 
American people. The present rate ‘ot expenditure for these pur- 
poses, which now approximate $1 billion a year, if only maintained 
during the coming decade, would leave a facilities gap of staggering 
proportions. Table IT, however, offers heartening evidence that 
expenditures for these purposes are growing. The doubling since 
1952 of annual gifts and grants for c apital facilities, for ex xample, is 
an evidence of growing support from the private sector of the Na- 
tion’s economy: a form of support that can be expected to grow still 
further. An effort has been made, therefore, to project the future 
growth of support from traditional sources, the better to measure 
the true extent of the facilities gap that may confront the Nation 
in 1965, and in 1970. 

(The table referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Derruick. Anticipated funds to finance capital facilities ex- 
pansion to 1970 have been estimated on the basis of financing patterns 
followed from 1951 to 1959. The principal sources have been State 
and local appropriations, gifts, and different types of borrowing. In 
making this projection, it ‘has been assumed that sources that had de- 
clined in recent years would provide as much in the succeeding years 
as in 1959, that those increasing an average up to 10 percent per year 
from 1951 to 1959 would continue at the same rate of increase, and that 
those that had increased at a —_— rate than 10 percent would con- 
tinue to increase 10 percent per yea 

One major recent source of eae has been omitted from these pro- 
jections. Because of uncertainty concerning continued availability 
of loan funds through the college re loan program, a has 
provided some $200 million per year in recent years, it has been 
excluded as an expected source of funds in the immediate y Heese 

You will remember that Secretary Flemming testified concerning 
the position of the administration on this matter when he was before 
you last Monday. 

Chart IT therefore indicates the projected rate at which funds may 
be expected to become available for physical plant expansion from 
non-Federal sources (designated as “Institutional Financing”) during 
the coming decade. 

Mr. Fiyyv. The gray bars. 

Mr. Derruick. Yes; the gray bars do that. 

The committee will note that funds projected to be available an- 
nually from these sources fall consistently short of annual needs from 
now to 1968, but the red bar below the gray bar surpass needs in 


1969 and 1970. This illustrates clearly, I believe, the “bulge” in 

facilities needs that faces us in the very near future. And we have 

this chart reproduced also in the testimony, both charts 2 and 3. 
(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Mr. Derruick. Chart 3 presents this information in cumulative 
form. We can see that aggregate expected funds from non-Federal 
sources falls short of aggregate estimated needs by some $2.9 billion 
in 1965. By 1970, this projection suggests an aggregate “gap” of 
$5.2 billion. 

It is because of the impressive magnitude of these projected facili- 
ties gaps, Mr. Chairman, that I believe Federal action is necessary. 

Though, for the purposes of these projections, it has not seemed ap- 
propriate to assume extension of the college housing loan program, it 
would seem realistic to recommend continued Federal assistance in 
the area of higher education physical plant development. Past Fed- 
eral housing assistance has accounted for one-fourth of total expendi- 
tures for higher education construction during the past few years. 
The President has recommended not only a substitute program for 
this purpose, but also for the additional purpose of assisting in the 
construction of academic facilities. The Congress has endorsed the 
yrinciple of Federal assistance for both residential and academic 
prcilities. Honest differences of opinion regarding the extent and 
method of Federal assistance exist, but there seems to be general 
agreement that action is necessary. 

In addition to the general construction assistance we are urging, 
there are other, established forms of Federal assistance in the con- 
struction of academic and/or related facilities. These include: Match- 
ing funds for the construction of teaching hospitals of colleges and 
universities under the Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 
1946, that is, the Hill-Burton program; disposal of surplus proper- 
ties—both real and personal—to public and private institutions on a 


nominal cash and/or donation basis (in the last 314 years, real prop 
erty transfers alone to higher education institutions have had an ac- 
quisition cost value of slightly more than $10 million) ; and grants- 
in-aid to public and nonprofit institutions for constructing and equip- 
ping facilities for research in the sciences related to health. (Health 
Research Facilities Act of 1956, which the ci due pe has several 


times recommended be extended to medical and ¢ 
ties. ) 

If the Nation is to meet the challenge of giving its youth the best 
possible training to fulfill responsibilities in a highly complex world, 
it would seem to be in the national interest that the Federal Govern- 
ment continue to be a partner with other existing sources in providing 
additional funds to meet the projected deficit. 

Indeed, it seems clear that the Federal Government must partici- 
pate in this effort if crippling facilities deficits are to be avoided. 

Before proceeding to discuss the impact we believe H.R. 4267 would 
have upon physical plant needs, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a 
word or two about the projections on which we have based our esti- 
mates of need, and I think that to the work of your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, this part of the testimony will make a very substantial 
contribution because you do not find this information assembled any- 
where else. We think it is soundly based. 

Mr. Extiorr. Before you go ahead, let me say we have visitors here 
in the room. They are Mrs. Irma Schnitker’s sixth-grade class in the 
Bear Creek School of Baltimore, Md. We also have several overseas 
visitors accompanied by Mrs. Gordon Arneson of the National League 


ental teaching facili- 
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of Women Voters. They consist, in part, at least, of Mrs. Ho, a 
Member of the Parliament of Singapore, Mrs. Alice Go of the social 
welfare department of Singapore, and Mr. and Mrs. John Young, 
interpreters. 

Let me say that we are very happy to have our guests, and let me 
also say that the witness testifying to our subcommittee at this time 
is Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Derrnick. Thank you. 

Despite all the uncertainties of forecasting and the dangers of 
prediction, efforts must be made to look into the future. The projec- 
tions of historical and current fact contained in this testimony are 
not intended to fix the future; they are intended to provide a basis 
upon which imaginative planning can be done. Our staff is con- 
fident that its projections will be superseded by more accurate esti- 
mates as more reliable data become available. They are hopeful that 
they will be proved wrong in some respects. They are especially 
hopeful that their efforts will lead to actions that will in fact prove 
them wrong. 

What factors other than those we have cited may play upon the 
development of future needs is difficult to assess. Several of the ex- 
pert consultants who have assisted us in the development of these 
projections have called attention to the possible etfect of the develop- 
ment of newer and less costly construction materials and techniques, 
of academic and instructional reorganizations that will have the effect 
of increasing plant utilization, and of other developments that show 
promise of reducing the need for additional facilities. While we 
acknowledge the possible impact of these developments, we take the 
frank view that there is no satisfactory evidence that such economies 
can be relied upon to diminish needs significantly in the immediate 
future. In acknowledgment that these and many other developments 
may emerge to alter these projections, goals and estimates of unmet 
needs have been stated for both 5- and 10-year periods. Since much 
of the construction to be completed in the first 5 years is, or should be, 
now on the drawing boards, it is possible to have greater confidence 
in the shorter term projection. 

It should also be clearly understood that the estimates contained 
in this paper are cast in 1959 economic terms. No attempt has been 
made to assess the inroads that may be made by inflation, as reflected 
in building costs. It is noted, however, that such costs have risen 36 
percent during the last 10 years. 

Physical facilities costs as projected here are comprehensive, in the 
sense that they include costs of site development, auxiliary services 
such as sidewalk and parking, and costs of equipping buildings, as 
well as actual building construction costs. 


PROPOSAL FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


The foregoing analysis discloses a situation in which additional 
assistance for the construction of college facilities is imperative. The 
program we have proposed to provide this assistance is based upon 
two principal conclusions drawn from the facts we have outlined to 
the committee. 

1. As shown on chart No. 2, if the higher institutions can meet the 
extraordinary expansion needs that will arise in this decade, their 
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normal sources of income will then be made more nearly adequate to 
continuing needs arising thereafter. 

2. These requirements can be financed by sustaining the present 
rate of borrowing for housing and related facilities and by greatly 
increasing—during this emergency period—the rate of borrowing for 
academic, administrative, and related facilities. Increased borrow- 
ing would permit higher institutions to provide the facilities at the 
time they are most required, while spreading the costs over an ex- 
tended period related to the useful life of the facility. 

We have recommended an emergency 5-year program having two 
essential, related features: 

1. Federal guarantees of principal and interest on non-tax exempt 
bonds sold by colleges to private investors to finance construction of 
housing, academic, and related educational facilities. By assuring 
private lenders that debt service payments would be met as scheduled, 
the guaranty feature is expected to enable institutions that do not have 
the benefit of tax-exempt bond issuance to obtain a ready market for 
their bonds. The aggregate amount of guaranteed bonds outstanding 
at any one time would be limited to $1 billion. 

2. Debt recirement assistance in the form of Federal commitments 
to pay 25 percent of the principal on long-term bonds issued by in- 
stitutions of higher education to finance construction projects for 
needed housing, academic, or other educational facilities. Federal 
payments would be made in 20 equal annual installments. Debt re- 
tirement assistance would be limited to projects which would serve 
the national interest in increasing enrollment capacity or improving 
and expanding teaching and research in the sciences or engineering. 

The $1 billion guarantee is limited to those bonds and other obliga- 
tions that are subject to Federal taxation. A lower interest rate and 
a readier market are already available to issuers of tax-exempt obliga- 
tions. On an average, the tax-exempt obligation of a higher educa- 
tion institution enjoys at least a 1 percent advantage over taxable 
issues. A Federal guarantee of taxable obligations issued by col- 
leges and universities would have the effect of encouraging a wider 
and readier market for these issues. It is entirely possible that the 
Federal guarantee would also reduce the rate of interest required on 
these taxable obligations. 

The $500 million debt retirement assistance—representing one quar- 
ter of the principal amount of $2 billion in construction bonds—would 
be available on all obligations issued by any type of institution. We 
would anticipate that there would be a nearly complete overlap be- 
tween the taxable bonds receiving the Federal guarantee and those 
subject to debt retirement payments. 

The effect of the debt retirement assistance payments when apphed 
to annual charges would have the practical effect of reducing the 
effective interest rate paid on these bonds or other forms of indebted- 
ness. The exact net effective interest rate could not be forecast with 
absolute certainty because a number of variables are involved. These 
include the state of the bond market, the maturity of the obligation, 
and the particular market available to an institution. However, re- 
cent experience would indicate that the taxable bonds under this pro- 
gram could be issued at a rate of 5 to 5.5 percent. We expect that this 
might improve as the market became more familiar with the Federal 
program. It would certainly improve if interest rates generally de- 
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clined. Federal debt retirement payments would then reduce this 
gross rate to anywhere from 3.1 to 4.4 percent, depending on the ma- 
turity of the bond. 

Tax-exempt bonds could of course be issued at a lower median gross 
rate—4 to 5 percent. Assuming a $1 million obligation with a 30- 
year maturity, the Federal debt retirement payments would cut the 
net effective interest rates on such bonds to a range of 2.8 to 3.8 per- 
cent. This would, of course, range lower on bonds having a shorter 
maturity, 

The program we are proposing, however, as the committee can see, 
is a broad and flexible one which could easily be adjusted to conform 
with operating experience as to its effectiveness. 

We anticipate that two results would be obtained under the plan 
we have outlined. 

First, the rate of borrowing to provide housing and other revenue- 
producing facilities would rise slightly over the average annual rate 
achieved under the college housing loan program—to about $200 mil- 
lion annually. 

Second, the rate of borrowing to finance academic and related struc- 
tures would approximately triple. Today, borrowing accounts for 
the financing of about 13 percent of academic structures in private 
higher education institutions and about 15 percent in public institu- 
tions. 

These results—when combined with other Federal aid for research 
and medical facilities—would virtually eliminate the college facilities 
deficit which would otherwise accumulate by 1965. Additional 
measures, as would then appear necessary, could be taken to meet the 
needs beyond 1965 which could not be otherwise met. 

Mr. Chairman, to conclude, I should like to reemphasize my earlier 
testimony and that given by Secretary Flemming regarding the seri- 
ousness and the urgency of this situation. Throughout this presenta- 
tion, we have been talking about the basic necessities of higher edu- 
cation for physical plant expansion. If these are not forthcoming 
at the time they are needed, one or both of two things will happen: 
Either the quality of higher education in this country will be seriously 
impaired or many hundreds of thousands of able, qualified young peo- 
ple will be denied a college education. 

The situation we have described as confronting our colleges and 
universities in this decade is not one that may or may not occur. It 
will most certainly occur. No amount of wishful thinking can alter 
the course of events already set in motion. Yet, by constructive action 
now on the part of private citizens, local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments, and higher education itself, we can convert this impending. 
crisis Into a period of unequaled promise. 

After all, the basic cause of this temporary crisis is a tremendous 
national asset. Our population, blessed with freedom and abundance, 
is expanding. Our young people in ever-increasing numbers are 
seeking to educate themselves to the highest possible level. We can, 
and must, assure that this opportunity will not be denied. We owe 
it to our youngsters and we owe it to our way of life. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with Secretary Flemming in urging that this 
committee, and the Congress, complete action in this session to provide 
the necessary Federal assistance for higher education. I have great 
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confidence that this committee, which has done so much through the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 to forge the happy concept 
of partnership between the Federal Government and the Nation’s 
colleges and universities, will do its best. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Derthick, for a very fac- 
tual and enlightening statement. 

Let me inquire for my own benefit, and I hope for the benefit of the 
committee as well, how much money will be required to solve both 
facets of this problem over a period of years? Is your estimate $13 
billion over the next 

Mr. Derruick. We have those figures right over here, Dr. Bokel- 
man. About $19 billion by 1970. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It is $19 billion / 

Mr. Derruick. Between $18 billion and $19 billion. 

Mr. Fiynr. $19 billion by 1970. 

Mr. Exuiorr. For 1970. Of that $19 billion— 

Mr. Frynr. Mr. Chairman, the $13 billion is merely for the in- 
creased enrollments only. It does not take into account the other two 
components, additional research facilities and obsolescence and retire- 
ment of outdated facilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So the total problem, Dr. Flynt, is in the nature of 
$19 billion ? 

Mr. Friynr. Yes, closer, a little more than $19 billion. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Where are we going to get that $19 billion in the 
light of the testimony that the Commissioner has brought us? 

Mr. Frynr. The gray area is a projection of expected contribution 
through the normal support of institutions, private gifts and grants, 
legislative appropriations, and otherwise. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That will amount to something—— 

Mr. Fiynr. That will amount to approximately $6 billion by 1965. 

Mr, Exuiorr. By 1970? 

Mr. Fiynvr. It will amount to approximately $14 billion, just under 
$14 billion, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That will leave a gap. I cannot read that figure there. 
What is this? 

Mr. Friynvr. This will leave a gap, sir, in 1965 of approximately 
$3 billion. More exact, it is calculated as $2.9 billion and in 1970 
there will be a gap of $5,200 million, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. In other words, the gap in proportion is just about 
as serious by 1970 as it is in 19654 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. As a percentage of total needs it is approxi- 
mately the same. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So it is the $2.9 billion by 1965 or the $5.2 billion by 
1970 that we in this subcommittee can be most concerned with ? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantets. In the light of shortage of classroom facilities of the 
primary and secondary schools, does that have any bearing on these 
figures 4 

Mr. Derrick. No. W are thinking only in terms of this testimony 
of the problem of higher education, Mr. Daniels. 

Mr. Danrers. Yes. But in view of the shortage of classroom facili- 
ties in the primary and secondary schools, do you expect. to have such 
an increase in your enrollment in higher education? I think your 
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testimony indicated that you expected an increase in enrollment by 
1965 of 42 percent. 

Mr. Derruick. That is right. 

Mr. Dantets. Due to the lack of facilities that we have at the pres- 
ent time, do you feel that this increase will come about in the ordinary 
course of events ? 

Mr. Derruick. You see, we think it is bound to happen. We are 
either going to meet the problem or the quality of higher education is 
going to godown. It is just that serious. 

Mr. Dantets. In other words, you think this increased enrollment 
in higher education will come about regardless of the fact that we 
have shortage of classroom facilities and also a shortage of teachers? 

Mr. Derruick. We do. But even there if we don’t meet the need 
the quality of those people prepared for higher education is going 
to be down. We not only will water down the quality in elementary 
and secondary education if the problem isn’t met there but we are 
going to water down the quality of higher education, if we have these 
increasing numbers or we are going to deny a college education to 
thousands and tens of thousands, even hundreds of thousands of our 
fine young people. 

Mr. Friynr. That is a possible alternative but in actual fact if we 
reflect on the post-World War II history, that isn’t going to happen, 
Mr. Daniels. In 1946 to 1952 the veterans came and they pounded on 
the door and they were admitted. We used inferior facilities and 
stretched our teaching force to the limit. We do not believe that it 
would be a wise thing to repeat this experience. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, to get back on this black portion here, which 
defines the problem that we are wrestling with here, what of that 
$2.9 billion by 1965 or $5.2 billion by 1970, what portion of that is in- 
come-producing housing such as dormitories and lunchrooms and that? 

Mr. Fiynt. We cannot exactly predict that but we have estimated, 
Mr. Chairman, that our proposal embodied in H.R. 4267 will meet $2 
billion of that gap. We have suggested that it probably will provide 
for $1 billion of revenue-producing facilities to use that term, and 
another $1 billion for academic facilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. So from the standpoint of cost as you see it, and you 
have studied it closely here—the problem is about 50-50 as between 
what I call income-producing facilities on the one hand and college 
classrooms, laboratories, and libraries on the other. 

How do you propose this extra billion here that we have not talked 
about? You have talked about $2 billion. But that leaves another 
nearly $1 billion by 1965. What is your answer, Mr. Flynt, to that? 

Mr. Fiyntr. We have indicated in the testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
that other Federal programs such as the portions of the Hill-Burton 
Act will apply to this problem. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I listened to that but in my mind it did not quite fit 
in as a means of solving it. I want you to discuss it some more with 
me right here. 

How do you feel that we can depend upon that? Why do you feel 
that we can depend upon that $1 billion by 1965 ? 

Mr. Fiynt. We have outlined three Federal sources which are of 
considerable magnitude and represent already on going programs. 
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The Hill-Burton Act provides for hospital construction and includes 
facilities for housing of nurses, interns, and faculty members involved 
in teaching. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Are the colleges using that program today ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, they are. 

To give you an example, between 1947 and 1959 the Federal Gov- 
ernment expended more than $234 million out of the total of $900 
million for this purpose. So that is approximately one-third of the 
total needs in this area. That is an on-going program. It is in place 
now and we would expect it to continue and make that ratio of con- 
tribution during the next 5 years. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevrncuuysen. I wonder if I could also inject a question 
along these same lines, because it already has been brought up in 
testimony. 

I am wondering two things. One is this question of the adequacy 
of the substitute in the bill which we are considering, H.R. 4267, with 
respect to college housing. There have been those who argue that 
the existing program should be continued and that it should not be 
replaced by something that would become available on this basis. 

Also, the charge has been made that institutions of higher educa- 
tion, generally speaking, are either not in a position to issue bonds 
or that this is a difficult way for them to raise money, and therefore 
a grant approach is preferable. 

I realize these are big questions. But I do think that we will have 
to grapple with them in our overall discussion of this question. 

Mr. Fiynt. The conception involved in H.R. 4267 is, of course, 
that we do have, sir, a viable and adequate proposal to take account 
of the institutional needs for the so-called revenue-producing facil- 
ities and for academic facilities. 

Mr. FreLincHuyseN. Speaking just on the housing first, do you 
think that the proposed program would be at least as adequate. | 
think Dr. Derthick has already testified that he estimates that some- 
what over $200 million a year would continue to be made available 
from Federal funds just for college housing, which is, of course, the 
scope of the present program and we think that will meet the problem. 

Mr. Fiynt. We believe this, Mr. Frelinghuysen, would be equally 
as effective. The combination for private institutions of a loan guar- 
antee, which would open up a market not now generally available, 
plus the debt retirement assistance grants, which would reduce the 
amortization charges very materially, we believe, would be equally 
as effective. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Generally speaking, with respect to the over- 
all question of the usefulness of the borrowing power of higher 
educational institutions, I wonder if you would care to comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Fiynt. Historically, 90 percent of the support bill of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools has been through borrowing. We 
have always expected school boards to borrow money. Higher edu- 
eation during the past decade, utilizing the Federal cooperation 
through the college housing program, has greatly increased its bor- 
rowing for revenue-producing facilities until almost 90 percent of 
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that need is now met by borrowing. We believe that a program of 
this type, which provides a guarantee for non-tax-exempt bonds plus 
debt retirement assistance for all types of bonds, would open up a 
standardized type of bond market for higher education institutions 
which does not now exist and will assist them to borrow. We think 
higher education could in this emergency period wisely borrow to this 
extent. As you noted, we have indicated a program we think would do 
more than about triple the present level of borrowing for academic 
facilities. We think that is a safe increase and would not push the 
institutions into an unsound position until we have had further 
experience. 

Mr. Frenincuvuysen. The contention is that borrowing may be all 
right with respect to revenue-producing facilities but if it is with 
respect to academic facilities there is nothing for the institution to 
pledge as credit on those bonds but in effect the tuition charges that 
students have to pay and this would be an unfair burden on those 
who were less able to bear this kind of a charge. 

How would you meet that contention ¢ 

Mr. Fiynv. Private and public institutions are already borrowing 
approximately one-sixth of their needs for this purpose without 
harmful effects. We believe that they could be expected to increase 
this without danger, especially with Federal assistance. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, to get back to this other billion, you have told 
ine about the part that we will get through matching under the Hill- 
Burton program, but there were two other programs. Now, what are 
they? I want to get this into the record real substantially. 

Mr. Fiynv. The Health Research Facilities Act of 1956 is another 
source of assistance, Mr. Elliott. That involves Federal grants for 
medical research and of course, as you know, the administration has 
considered recommending the extension of this type of aid to teach- 
ing facilities. ; 

Mr. Extiorr. What is presently built under that program, labora- 
tories, primarily, for medical—— 

Mr. Friynr. Yes, sir, so-called health research facilities, labora- 
tories and all the pertinent facilities related thereto. 

Mr. Exxiorr. How much can we reasonably look to be spent under 
that program between now and 1956? 

Mr. Fiynv. Based on the last 3 years of performance, we could 
expect $150 million. 

Mr. Exxiorr. $150 million ? 

Mr. Frynv. Without any further extension of the program. 

Mr. Exniorr. All right. Now, your third one—— ; 

Mr. Fiynr. I cannot give dimension to the other two. Those are 
assistance for research facilities by the National Science Foundation 
and Atomic Energy in the building of nuclear reactors and other 
facilit ies of that type. W e cannot put a dollar value on that, although 
it is obviously very extensive and relieves pressure in the third com- 
ponent which we outlined. That is the very expensive advanced re- 
search facilities and very expensive facilities for advanced profes- 
sional training. 

Mr. Exxtorr. So with respect to these four programs, an educated 
guess is that over a period of 5 years they might provide somewhere in 
the neighborhood of nine-tenths of $1 billion, $900 million ? 
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Mr. Fiyntr. We would say they would go a long way toward meet- 
ing the gap, Mr. Chairman. We are not prepared to say they would 
fully meet it. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. Looking at your chart again—as I understand it—if 
we project the figures to 1965, institutional expenditures will be about 
$6 billion, is that right? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes. 

Mr. Giarmo. The institutional expenditures will be approximately 
at $6 billion. Where will the institution get the money to pay that 
$6 billion? Will it not be from tuition and from borrowings and 
from endowment gifts and the like? 

Mr. Fiynt. And from legislative appropriations for municipal ap- 
propriations for public institutions. 

Mr. Grarmo. But it will include borrowing, will it not? 

Mr. Fiynr. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Grarmo. It will include borrowings ? 

Mr. Fiynr. At the current rate. 

Mr. Grarmo. Well, in other words, some portion of it will be in 
the nature of borrowing? 

Mr. Fiynv. That is right. 

Mr. Grarmo. Over and above that we have the gap of 2.9, is it? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Giarmo. $2.9 billion. Now, as I understand it, under the debt 
retirement system that you are proposing, that would be limited to 
25 percent ? 

Mr. Fiynt. We are proposing the Federal Government will assume 
$500 million of a total of $2 billion worth of construction over the 5- 
year period. 

Mr. Grarmo. That is 25 percent? 

Mr. Fiynrv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Giarmo. What you are saying, in effect, to the institutions is 
that they must raise the remaining 75 percent, or a billion and a half 
dollars, themselves, in addition to the existing borrowings they may 
already have in effect, in order to carry on their expansion programs 
and their building programs and the like? 

Mr. Derruick. That is true. 

Mr. Grarmo. Is that right? 

Mr. Derruick. That is exactly right. 

Mr. Grarmo. What is your opinion as to the ability of the individual 
schools or the individual State agencies in the case of public insti- 
tutions to meet this? 

Mr. Derruicx. In making these projections and assumptions we 
have reasons to support our conclusions that the institutions can meet 
that part of the o ligation. Now, we might have other members of 
our staff give you details on that. 

Mr. Grarmo. I would like to hear those because I think this is where 
we get into the area of differences of opinion. I think we are in 
agreement that this need exists, that it must be met and I am sure that 
you gentlemen with all of the research and testimony you have given 
to us have convinced us of the projected enlargement of our secondary 
school situation and picture. But I think where we differ is in the 
question of whether or not the non-Federal sources can meet this 
need for money, approximately a billion and a half dollars, 
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Mr. Fiynv. May I suggest, sir, that you turn to table 2, which is 
page 13—-A of the testimony 4 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me say right there that our time is about up. I 
wonder if you might return tomorrow at 11 o’clock or at 10 o’clock. 
We have two other witnesses scheduled but what I would like to do, 
really, is to maybe get the other two witnesses out of the way and give 
you more time to prepare on these forthcoming questions and let you 
come back at 11 o'clock. 

How does that sound ? 

Mr. Derrnick. Mr. Chairman I think we could do that very satis- 
factorily. Our staff has done extensive work on this over a period 
of months and they are well versed in it. It so happens that I prom- 
ised a couple of months ago to speak to younger people training to be 
teachers in the northeastern part of the United States at a luncheon 
meeting in New York tomorrow, and I really ought to keep that en- 
gagement but members of my staff are quite competent “ ready to 
answer these questions. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Might you, Dr. Flynt, and you, Dr. Babbidge, return 
together with anybody else? 

Mr. Derruick. Fine. Dr. Bokelman, Dr. Babbidge, and Dr. Flynt, 
and others. Will it be all right for me to keep that engagement? 

Mr. Exxiorr. It certainly will. 

Mr. Derrnick. There are about 800 young people training to be 
teachers in this part of the United States. They have an annual meet- 
ing and L agreed a long time ago to talk to them. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think you should keep it. 

I will say we will adjourn, then, so far as you are concerned, until 
11 o'clock in the morning. 

Mr. Graimo. Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, if he could supply 
us with the information as to how it is proposed that the non-Federal 
sources are to meet the increased costs. 

Mr. Derruick. The gray part of the chart. 

Mr. Giarmo. This is the argument we get not only in education, but 
we get it in water pollution and we get. it in everything. The sugges- 
tion is made that local government or that the local instituton will be 
able to meet these costs and that there is no need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to come in with grants. In many instances it is my opinion 
that this is just another way of saying they are not going to be done. 

I would like to have statistics and information from your depart- 
ment as to how it. suggested that the non-Federal portion of this in- 
creased debt, a billion and a half, will be met. 

Mr. Fiynvr. We will be glad to show you, sir, how we arrived at the 
projections that produce these figures indicating the growth in the 
several components of non-Federal financing that created the gray 
area. Ithink that is the answer to the question. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Extiorr. We will expect you, then, Dr. Babbidge and Mr. 
Flynt, at room 429. That is our regular committee room which we 
can use tomorrow and if you will come at 11 o’clock, I think the other 
witnesses will be through by that time and we will get right into this. 

I want to develop the record real extensively in this field here, be- 
cause this is new to us. 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. I want to borrow of your knowledge tomorrow. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Derruicx. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Just as | borrowed of yours today, Dr. Derthick. 

(At this point ends the testimony which was presented on March 24, 
and inserted at this point by instruction of Chairman Elliott.) 

Mr. Exxiorr. Our next witness today is Dr. Donald E. Deyo, repre- 
senting the American Association of Junior Colleges. Dr. Deyo is the 
dean of the Montgomery Junior College at Takoma Park, Md. 

Dr. Deyo. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD E. DEYO, REPRESENTING THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Mr. Exntorr. Dr. Deyo, you may proceed in any manner that you 
see fit, keeping in mind that the House goes into session at 12 o'clock. 
Should you decide to read your statement, you may do so, or should 
you desire to summarize it, you may do that, however you see fit. 

Dr. Deyo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe I can complete 
this statement in the time remaining to us. 

My name is Donald E. Deyo. I am dean of the Montgomery 
Junior College, Takoma Park, Md. I have served as chairman of 
the Commission on Legislation of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and as president of the Junior College Council of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. At present, I am a member of the board of 
directors of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Your invitation to speak here today was a most welcome one. Leg- 
islation pertaining to the construction of college and university class- 
room facilities is a subject deserving careful attention and analysis, 
and I am pleased to be able to present these views for your considera- 
tion. 

At the 40th annual convention of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges held in Louisville, Ky., early this month, the com- 
mission on legislation unanimously agreed on resolutions, among 
others, concerning: 

1. Approval of Federal grants for the construction of junior col- 
lege facilities. 

2. Approval of the extension of the Federal College Housing Loan 
Act to include classroom facilities. 

These statements were noted, only after long discussion and deliber- 
ation, and reflected the views of the commission members, who in 
turn officially represent both public and private institutions, small 
and large. It is important to point out that while differences of 
opinion existed within the group on how Federal funds should be 
channeled to colleges, the compelling nationwide need for additional 
classroom facilities had to be faced squarely. The action of the com- 
mission on legislation gives me my mandate to speak to you today. 
Its attitude provides me with my theme. 

We have no particular legislative solution to offer to the perplex- 
ing problems now being discussed, but we would like to voice our 
grave concern about the challenge of the immediate future. We feel 
that this committee of Congress can help marshal the advice and 
wisdom necessary to forming sound legislation and we stand ready 
with other groups to assist in any way possible. 
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As educators, we sense our responsibility to help young men and 
women become responsible, informed, and effective citizens. And we 
are concerned that many young Americans may soon be deprived of 
the educational opportunities they should have for their individual— 
and for our national—strength and well-being. 

A number of studies have been made indicating the specific needs 
of colleges for additional classrooms and teaching facilities. Infor- 
mation and data are being submitted to you, [ am sure, illustrating 
the mushrooming growth of our college enrollments and the prospects 
facing these institutions that classrooms and necessary instructional 
facilities may not be available for great numbers of hopeful students. 

Those of us in community and junior colleges are constantly mind- 
ful of the pressures of climbing enrollments and their implications 
for our Nation. We cannot, and we dare not, believe that able and 
deserving young men and women will find college doors closed to 
them. Alrea‘ly, there are strains appearing in many sections of our 
country, and scores of States and local communities are studying the 
feasibility of establishing new or additional junior and community 
colleges to serve local and regional needs primarily. While some 
States are making notable progress, many do not have readily avail- 
able resources at their disposal for college construction purposes. 

Let me point out that many communities look to the local com- 
munity college idea for an answer to filling the need for vocational 
and technical education, adult education, and university parallel pro- 
grams. 

Many persons feel that the community college, serving commuting 
students who can live at home during their first 2 years of college, 
provides a most economical type of higher education. Money does 
not have to be set aside for costly dormitory and eating facilities. 
Funds can be directed primarily to the builidng of classroom and in- 
structional facilities. This approach is appealing to communities, 
districts, and States alike. 

But here again the pressures are building up fast. Community 
after community finds its funds exhausted and each is unable to pro- 
vide the money to establish colleges or to keep up with the increased 
enrollment demands. Let me cite just a few examples to illustrate 
the growth pains we are now experiencing. 

Last fall, Everett Junior College, in Everett, Wash., turned away 
1,000 applicants because of lack of space for them. In the State of 
California, a master survey plan recommends the establishment of at 
least 20 more junior colleges by 1970 to take care of increased enroll- 
ment prospects. These are in addition to the 67 junior colleges al- 
ready in full operation in that State. Last spring, a number of junior 
colleges along the eastern seaboard closed registrations for fall 1959 
about 5 months earlier than was ever necessary before. Further in- 
stances could be cited to supplement the testimony presented here by 
other groups and individuals. All these statements, taken together, 
indicate that higher education is already experiencing mounting pres- 
sures for additional classroom space. 

I would like to express one particular point that might be over- 
looked in our discussion of finances, costs of buildings and other cold 
impersonal matters. Time and time again we have found that when 
the. opportunity for higher education is brought within the geo- 
graphic and financial reach of high school graduates, larger and 
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larger proportions of them will take advantage of it. We know that 
enrollments go up when costs and distance to colleges are reduced. 
I stress this point because we should not lose sight of the fact that we 
as a nation cannot afford to waste our human resources and that we 
should, in fact, encourage their wisest use. 

The number of classrooms available has a direct bearing on our 
national strength. We are not talking here about a dozen or more 
classrooms. Our need is in the magnitude of the thousands. This is 
what impels us to seek Federal assistance. The job to be done tran- 
scends the financial resources of most local communities and States. 

Many research studies have been made on this subject. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, and the U.S. Office of Education has each analyzed college class- 
room and other building needs on a national basis. Each study out- 
lines the gigantic proportions of the problems already emerging. 
The Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development has also issued a report analyzing the relative financial 
positions of the respective States, and points out that many States 
have already stretched themselves to the limit to provide funds for 
education. 

Undoubtedly there are still fund conservation measures that can 
be taken by some municipalities and State governments such as re- 
distributing, encouraging more continuous and efficient use of class- 
room space, libraries, and laboratories, and the searching for more 
effective policies of local taxation. While such programs must be 
pursued whenever possible, as is already being done in many places, 
what is required is a massive yet coordinated national effort that only 
the national entity such as our Federal Government has the resources 
to support. 

While emphasis must be placed on the national scope of these prob- 
lems before us, it may be helpful now to consider their implications 
in local and, of course, human terms. It is, after all, the aggregate 
of many individual situations that defines our national picture, al- 
though in some ways the total problem seems greater than the sum of 
all its parts. 

The following illustration of need is drawn from Dr. D. J. Row- 
land, president ‘of Walker College at Jasper, Ala. Dr. Rowland also 
serves as president of the Alabama Association of Junior Colleges. 
Walker College 4 years ago enrolled 30 students. Today the enroll- 
ment is above 300 students. This independent college received $35,000 
from the State of Alabama, since the institution was to serve an area 
where higher educational facilities were needed. The college has no 
residential or food service facilities. It has concentrated on using its 
resources for classrooms and for educational materials, faculty sal- 
aries, et cetera. Fund drives are conducted in the local community 
from time to time to assist the college carry out its work. Walker 
College has dire need of more classroom space and facilities. At 
present it is unable to provide the kinds of science courses that some 
of its students need and want: e.g., quantitative analysis and other 
laboratory courses in chemistry and physics. Some of the facilities 
now in use are substandard, but no replacements for them are avail- 
able under present circumstances. No additional funds are available 
from State, and the local resources are extremely limited. Dr. Row- 
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land believes that in this instance the use of Federal funds for class- 
room construction and educational facilities would provide much- 
needed space and opportunities to the people of this particular area. 
He estimates that within the next few years his institution could 
probably serve 500 students if facilities were available. That number 
of students will be seeking admittance and will in most cases not look 
elsewhere, because of the expense of going to college away from their 
own community. 

In Dr. Rowland’s opinion, the plan to guarantee loan funds for 
classroom construction, which has already been proposed, would not 
be at all helpful. It is impossible to pay back loans when classroom 
facilities provide no additional regular revenues as do dormitories or 
dining halls. More direct help is required if the potential students 
are to be served, 

In summary, I would like to say again that we advance no single 
solution to these problems. We have asked ourselves some searching 
questions and have arrived at some basic positions concerning Amer- 
ica’s educational needs and the directions in which we as educators 
feel we have a responsibility to move. 

We affirm the need to continue and to strengthen local control of 
education, with due consideration being given to regional and na- 
tional concerns. We affirm the belief that every individual should 
have opportunities for higher education for his maximum develop- 
ment and for our national strength. 

For these and other reasons we urge the development of broadscale 
programs of cooperation between governmental offices at all levels, 
and independent and private groups, for the purpose of strengthening 
American higher education. One firm step can be taken through the 
establishment of a sound program of classroom construction geared 
to the diverse and extensive needs of all sections of our country. 

We are aware and appreciative of the many cooperative educa- 
tional programs that have already been established to bolster our na- 
tional defense, our economy, and our cultural life. We feel the time 
has come for further substantial efforts. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present these views. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Deyo, for a very fine and 
informative statement. 

May I ask the gentleman from New Jersey if he has questions of 
Dr. Deyo? 

Mr. Danters. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Frelinghuysen. 
Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Freyiincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, [ was just wondering about 
Dr. Deyo’s suggestion that grants were the best method of handling 
a problem such as he has referred to. 

As you know, I am sure, Dr. Deyo, there have been a number of 
bills introduced with respect to loans. I wonder if you have any 
specific reason, other than the statement that you just made, as to 
how a grant program might be handled. Would there be no require- 
ment. of effort on the part of any other level of government in order 
to qualify for grants, in other words, a matching of some kind? 

Dr. Deyo. Congressman, as I indicated in my testimony, I do 
not believe that the American Association of Junior Colleges is in 
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a position to make specific recommendations with regard to specific 
legislation. I believe, however, the point is that the kind of con- 
struction anticipated in the bills now before us for classroom and 
other instructional facilities will not produce the kind of self-liquidat- 
ing revenue that is true when one constructs dormitories and eating 
facilities. Thus, perhaps consideration should be given to methods of 
ig funds available to colleges and universities other than by 
oans. 

Mr. FreyLincuuysen. Of course, it does relieve the pressure on 
the institution to have Federal grants on an annual basis to be paid 
over the life of the bonds to be issued. It may not be as substantial 
as a direct, outright Federal grant with nothing on the part of the 
institution or other levels of government required. But I would still 
think it would alleviate some of the financial problems, even though 
it does not bring in direct income to the institution. 

Dr. Deyo. Yes, Congressman Frelinghuysen, this is surely true, in 
that the financial sources thus relieved could be diverted into other 
activities in financing the operation of the college. 

Mr.FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Goopgx.. I take it your organization represents the community 
colleges as well as the so-called junior colleges, any 2-year college. 
Is that right? 

Dr. Deyo. Yes; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Goopnett. How many members do you have? 

Dr. Deyo. About 600. 

Mr. Goopety. Distributed throughout the entire country? 

Dr. Deyo. Nationwide. 

Mr. Goopetu. I have no other questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiotr. If there are no further questions, the subcommittee 
will stand adjourned until Wednesday, March 23, when it will hear 
additional testimony on this area of college classroom construction. 
The hearings will be held on Wednesday, March 23, and Thursday, 
March 24, in this room. 

Thank you very much, Dr. Deyo. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m. the subcommittee was recessed, to 
reconvene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, March 23, 1960.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpecraL EpucaTION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Epucation AND Lagor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in the 
caucus room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Car] Elliott (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Mrs. Green of Oregon, Daniels, 
Giaimo, Wainwright, and Holt. 

Also present: Representative Frelinghuysen, of House Committee 
on Education and Labor, and Dr. Harry V. Barnard, subcommittee 
clerk. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education will be in 
order. 

Our first witness today is the Honorable Al Ullman, a Member of 
Congress from the State of Oregon. Mr. Ullman represents Oregon’s 
Second District. He serves on the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and will testify on behalf of his bill, H.R. 967, which would 
provide for the construction and expansion of public community jun- 
ior colleges. 

We are hearing testimony on the entire area of college classroom 
construction, and since your bill is in that field, Congressman Ullman, 
may I say that we are very happy to have you. You may proceed in 
any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Utitman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your commit- 
tee and I want to commend you for holding these hearings, which I 
consider to be most important because of the tremendous impact of 
this higher education problem. 

The current and future needs of American institutions of higher 
education certainly demand the kind of careful examination which you 
are now undertaking and I heartily commend the fine and necessary 
work my colleagues are doing by holding these hearings. 

It is not necessary for me, Mr. Chairman, to repeat the statistical 
evidence of the rising enrollments of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion or the projections of even greater enrollments and the resulting 
demands being made on the Nation’s colleges and universities. 
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The problems, of course, are manifold. The challenges of solving 
them are multiplying and the diversity of American higher education 
implies that no single solution can suffice. 

Last year I introduced H.R. 967. I had also introduced this bill in 
the last Congress. It is a Public Community College Act. I believe 
it represents one method of approaching the increasing demand being 
placed on our institutions of higher education. 

This proposal also is intended to make education beyond the high 
school more readily available to many more of our young people. I 
do not presume to imply that this proposal is the only way to meet 
the needs which confront higher education today. Our 4-year col- 
leges and universities, of course, also require expanded facilities. We 
must move forward on all fronts. I endorse proposals which would 
assist these 4-year colleges. 

As I see it, there is no conflict between a 4-year college program 
and a 2-year college program. It seems to me if we are going to meet 
this pressing problem of higher education we are going to have to 
tackle it on both levels. 

When we look at the States that have been most successfully meet- 
ing these demands we find that they have gone forward with both 
concepts and the two dovetail and work together completely into one 
good higher education program. 

The fact remains that the 4-year colleges have not been able to grow 
in proportion to the tremendously increasing enrollments. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is one of the major reasons behind my interest in the 
community college idea. The value and unique advantages of the 
community college have received considerable attention from educa- 
tional authorities throughout the Nation. 

Dr. Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive director of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, accounts for the growing popularity 
of the community college idea with these facts: 

First, he says they are economical to attend, tuition fees are either 
very low or nonexistent. 

Second, they are close to the homes of their students. 

Third, they are responsive to local needs. 

Fourth, their programs are flexible yet thorough. 

Fifth, through their adult programs they provide opportunities for 
continuing education. 

When you look at the numbers of persons who have the availability 
of junior college programs, for instance, in the State of California, 
with 75 public junior colleges, you find they have a total enrollment 
of 381,000 and that 145,000 of these are adults. I think this adult 
training is a very important facet of the community college program. 

In my opinion, one of the most significant benefits of the expansion 
of community college facilities is that such expansion would almost 
certainly encourage more of the Nation’s high school graduates to 
pursue further education. The Nation needs more highly trained 
persons. The availability of public junior colleges would surely 
help to increase opportunities for such training. Furthermore, 
junior colleges also help to relieve freshmen and sophomore over- 
crowding at 4-year colleges and universities. 

Another distinct advantage of the 2-year college is the semipro- 
fessional or technical training which it provides. This is an espe- 
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cially attractive feature for students who wish to pursue courses of 
terminal instruction. 

In my district, Mr. Chairman, we have what we call the Oregon 
Technical Institute, which is a 2-year technical training college that 
is pioneering in many ways in this field and is rendering invaluable 
service in the training of ‘semiprofessional people in technical fields 
who are in ever-increasing demand by industry. It is significant that 
many industries are waiting for OTI graduates. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that today Russia 
is training technicians in her technicoms, as she calls them, a school 
roughly similar to what you describe, I should think / 

Mr. Utiman. Yes, not only Russia, but—— 

Mr. Exniorr. Ten to our one. 

Mr. Uttman. But other nation’s throughout the world. They are 
realistically meeting the needs of a modern technical soc iety. It is 
quite obivous that unless we are able to train our young people ade- 
quately they will not be able to make their full contr ibution to soc iety. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Is the technical school you describe a public school 7 

Mr. Utiman. It is a public, State-supported college and it seems to 
me that this is just one where we should have hundreds to meet the 
need. That is why in my bill I have provided for both the classical 
liberal arts concept of education, and for technical training, the 
liberal arts aspect designed to lead the student on to higher educa- 
tion in our normal university channels, the technical training seg- 
ment designed to be terminal and to produce at the end of 2 years 
skilled technicians able to go out in society and handle a technical 
assignment. 

Mr. Exttiorr. Do you know in what courses the technical schools 
to which you referred specialize / 

Mr. Utiman. They have a broad range including auto mechanics, 
diesel, and farm skills. ‘hey go into the laboratory sciences, train- 
ing hospital attendants, laboratory technicians and even nuclear 
laboratory technicians. This is one field where they have a growing 
demand for their graduates. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Similar schools in Alabama or at least some of them 
have what we call the practical nurse training program. 

Mr. Utiman. Yes, this isa very popular program. Here again the 
students have no problem of getting jobs. 

The community college also helps many students who plan to con- 
tinue their studies in a 4- year institution by reducing their matricula- 
tion and adjustment difficulties. I think this is most important. 

Also significant is the fact that public community colleges strength- 
en the American tradition of providing educational opportunity for 
all since these institutions further extend opportunities for the fuller 
development of their students. 

Two other very practical aspects of providing more public com- 
munity college facilities are those of economy and geographical prox- 
imity. I think these are most important. These institutions provide 
low-cost education for many capable students who otherwise would be 
unable to afford post-high school education. Also, studies made in 
a number of States confirm the fact that proximity to an institution 
of higher education is directly related to student enrollment. 
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I come from a rural area with many smaller towns and I find that 
there are hundreds and hundreds of young people who cannot go on 
because they don’t have the money or possibly because they don’t have 
the courage to go to a large institution. They take the easy course 
and get a job in a service station or somewhere else because oppor- 
tunities are quite limited. 

We find that where a community college does exist it attracts many 
more of the high school graduates than where no such opportunity is 
available. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. There is no question about that. I personally know 
of one junior college that provides all services, including a noonday 
lunch, for a cost of about $800 a year. 

Mr. Utitman. Yes. 

Mr. Exxiorr. As against the national average of what may be 
$1,300 or $1,500. 

Mr. Utitman. That is right. And the cost isso much less. We have 
a struggling young community college, Bend Junior College, in Bend, 
Oreg., where they start their classes at 4 o’clock in the afternoon and 
continue on to midnight, using the high school for facilities because 
they haven’t any means of constructing their own. 

This is what this bill is designed to do, help construct facilities, not 
operate them, to afford through both grants and matching funds the 
money for construction of junior colleges. This is their big problem. 
The state and local tax base can support those colleges once they are 
established and once they have the facilities. 

Bend Junior College is having real difficulties in trying to con- 
tinue with such limited facilities and in view of the conflicts that 
always arise between the high school and the college in the use of the 

lant. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not know of any junior college that does not make 
a very great use of its facilities. All I know have night classes and all 
of that. The statement you just made excited my thought along this 
line, too. Perhaps there is more that we could do in the field of ar- 
ranging for night use of some of the existing facilities that we do 
not do at the present time. I think that is a thought worth ex- 
ploring. 

Mr. Uxuman. I would just say this, Mr. Chairman. These peo- 
ple out at Bend Junior College are dedicated to the success of 
their school but the difficulties are so great in the dual use that it is 
an unending struggle. I have thought about this a great deal. I have 
come to the conclusion that you cannot have an adequate college un- 
less you have independent facilities. I would agree with you that the 
high schools themselves should be using their facilities more during 
the evenings and expanding their adult programs. But it is my 
opinion that you cannot successfully combine the high school with the 
community college in any long-range successful effort. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time there are 400 publicly supported 
junior colleges in the country serving over 809,000 students. In fact, 
one out of every four students who entered a college in 1959 enrolled 
in a 2-year institution. Since college enrollments continue to rise, 
obviously these junior college facilities must grow concurrently along 
with those of the 4-year institution. 
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Just as clearly, the expansion of State educational programs on the 
junior college level cannot be undertaken by States and localities fast 
enough and on a large enough scale without Federal assistance. 

The State of Oregon has adopted within the past 3 years, a very fine 
community college program, establishing a tax base and the mecha- 
nisms for setting up community colleges. But here again while this 
tax base and these mechanisms are adequate to take care of man- 
agement and operation, the problem of facilities is not adequately 
solved, How are they going to get the facilities to establish a college? 
We have evidence from al] over the country that this is a common 
problem. 

Mr. Freitincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could interrupt 
at this point ? 

Mr. Exniorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. I have been listening to your statement with 
interest, Mr. Ullman, and I am wondering whether you feel there is 
such a peculiarly pressing need with respect to junior colleges that 
we can afford to neglect the general needs for all institutions of higher 
learning. Secretary Flemming, Monday, of course, made a strong 
case for a broad program which would include junior colleges but 
which would also assist the 4-year institutions. 

Your expression that caught my attention particularly was that the 
needs would be so great at both levels, as I understand it, both the 2- 
year and the 4-year institutions, that the junior colleges must grow 
concurrently. 

Is it not fair to conclude that if we should adopt an approach such 
as yours that we would be discriminating against the 4-year colleges? 
Is it your view that there is a problem that requires Federal atten- 
tion with respect to junior colleges that does not also apply with re- 
spect to the 4-year institutions ? 

Mr. Utiman. No, but I think that the two should go forward con- 
currently. I think we should handle them by separate legislation b2- 
cause I think that two different problems are involved. In the case 
of 4-year institutions I think the problem is largely one of expansion 
of facilities. 

The problem of junior colleges is primarily one of the establishment 
of new colleges although my bill would also provide for assistance to 
established institutions. In my opinion it would be primarily aimed 
at the construction of new community colleges at the small city 
level where we do not now have college facilities. 

In other words, what we are doing under this concept is bringing 
higher education out to the smaller cities and suburban areas of 
America. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. Perhaps I have not read your bill closely 
enough but I see no priority given to the establishment of new con- 
struction. 

On page 6 of the bill: 

The State plan must require principles including the provision that considera- 
tion be given to those communities geographically removed which desire the es- 
tablishment or expansion of a junior college. 

Mr. Utiman. That is right. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. That would seem to give them equal weight. 
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Mr. Uttman. Except that most States have a great deficiency in this 
area. Ina State like California that has advanced in this field there is 
no question that many of the funds under an adequate State plan 
would go to enlargement of existing facilities. But in a State like 
Oregon or most of the States of the Union, where they have not 
gone forward with a community college program, most of the funds 
would certainly go into new construction. The bill involves an 
overall plan on the part of the State that would be acceptable to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and of course such 
a plan would include placement of these community colleges in stra- 
tegic areas in the State. 

As I analyze the United States, I find that there is a great vacuum 
in this area of community colleges. We need new institutions in State 
after State. This is true in my State. In my opinion, although it 
would be applicable to both, the majority of the funds would be ex- 
pended toward the establishment of new institutions. I think this is 
the great advantage of the concept. You are bringing higher educa- 
tion to the areas where it will be available to more and more young 
people. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. It may be a lot more expensive, of course, to 
have a lot of small institutions around the State because they don’t 
want to leave home or because it might be cheaper if they didn’t have 
to have board. I wonder whether you feel that it would be a discrimi- 
nation against the establishment of new junior colleges if we had an 
overall program which presumably could benefit both the 4-year and 
the 2-year institutions. 

Mr. Utiman. Well, in my opinion an overall higher education pro- 
gram should continue to concentrate in large part on 4-year colleges. 
Unfortunately most State universities have become so large they have 
succumbed to techniques of mass education. I am not opposed to this 
entirely but I think that you lose as you get too big. In my opinion 
this in itself scares away many of our young people. We should be 
getting back to a more individualized type of education in smaller 
schools. This is my feeling. You may not agree. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. I don’t have any fixed feeling at this point. 
I am just exploring the problem a little bit with you because of your 
interest in it. Iam a little worried about if what we are trying to do is 
one of the fundamental principles in any legislation in this area, to 
develop new institutions from scratch, what kind of framework we 
would set up. You refer to the point that consideration be given to 
those communities geographically removed which desire the establish- 
ment of expansion. To what extent must a community prove that it 
would have the ability to run an institution? Just the mere desire in 
itself would not, of course, seem to be sufficient. 

Mr. Urimayn. In the first place, it would require a State plan. 
We in Oregon through legislative action adopted such a plan and I 
think it isa good one. We did it within the last 2 years. Obviously, 
the Secretary and the State would set up standards whereby the com- 
munities would qualify. There would be population standards, obvi- 
ously. You would have a certain population minimum in order to 
qualify for such an institution. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. There is no such reference in the bill to that 
kind of a limitation or prerequisite, though, is there ? 
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Mr. Utiman. I think it is inadvisable to do so. I think an ade- 
quate State plan would include these things. The Secretary must 
approve an adequate State plan. It would vary from State to State, 
depending upon the circumstances and I think this is the right 
approach. Obviously the minimum standards would have to be met 
in each State but those could be best determined by the State itself, 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Could I ask you, how would the money be 
distributed? I should know but I haven’t seen that section. On the 
basis of population ? 

Mr. Utiman. The bill would provide an annual expenditure of 
$200 million. Of this total, $100 million would be apportioned equally 
among the States. The other $100 million would be by school enroll- 
ment which would include both primary and secondary enrollment. 
By dipping down into your primary enrollments as well as your 
secondary enrollments, you get a better long-range picture. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. In other words, regardless of the size of the 
State, one half of any appropriation that might be made available 
would go on the basis of the fact that there are 50 States. In other 
words, New York would get no more than Nevada or Oregon under 
that part of the formula ? 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Chairman, I have here a table, estimated allot- 
ments of $200 million to States for construction of public community 
junior colleges under proposed plan H.R. 967. It lists all of the 
States and Puerto Rico, and estimates the number of pupils enrolled, 
the ratio of public school enrollment to total enrollment, equal shares 
of the $100 million Federal grant State by State, the variable State 
shares of the other $100 million, the State matching funds required, 
the total Federal grant, and the total Federal and State funds avail- 
able on a State by State basis. 

I would ask that this could be placed in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection the table to which the gentleman 
refers will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The table follows :) 
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Mr. Untman. Yes. This is an important point. It is one that 
obviously will require considerable discussion on the part of the 
committee. It can be handled other ways, certainly. But I feel in a 
program of this kind, which is in large part aimed at the establish- 
ment of new facilities, getting 2-year colleges out into the com- 
munities, that the original flat grant divided equally is a very desirable 
thing. It will assure these colleges being scattered throughout the 
country, made available in every State of the Union, Then after this 
original grant, the second hundred million, or any further funds, 
would be handled on the basis of primary and secondary school en- 
rollment, through matching funds. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. What worries me, Mr. Ullman, and coming 
from New Jersey, perhaps my worry is natural, is that you are as- 
suming under this formula that the total amount to be ‘distributed 
should favor the less populous States. If you are not, you are 
deliberately disregarding the school enrollment for distribution of 
half the money. You are just dividing it up 50 ways for half the 
money. That assumes that the need is in the less populated States. 

I can assume that you could argue that the need for additional com- 
munity college facilities is greater in the more populous States. I 
might inject myself very vigorously in opposition to a formula that 
seemed to benefit areas that need them less than my own rel: atively 
crowded State which is certainly inadequate so far as its higher edu- 

cational facilities are concerned. 

Mr. Untiman. However, we do find that facilities in the more 
populous areas are much more available to people. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. Well, again I would hate to argue, because I 
don’t know anything about your State, but we are very much con- 
cerned about the lack of facilities in our own State. The fact that we 
have to export so many young people and get them educated outside 
of the State, and with the increasing pressure on those institutions, the 
out-of-State institutions, there may be discrimination against New 
Jersey students. So that would be a good argument for advocating 
if we are going to have a program that we aim it at the areas of greatest 
need. 

But I don’t wish to prolong this interruption. I think you have 
been very helpful in your explanation of the views. 

Mr. Utiman. I think a person can make arguments either way. | 
know the rural areas of the West. a lot better. We don’t have a tax 
base to raise funds for the sort of thing. We are quite limited in 
industry. Where industry is concentrated there is a greater tax base 
and a greater opportunity. Of course you have more people. And 
the argument could go on and on. 

Mr. ( thairman, I ‘do not want to take up too much of your time. 
I am not going to read any more letters from community colleges. I 
do want to say ‘that I have a file of letters from many of the State com- 
munity colleges, who are posing this problem, who are registering 
the real need for a Federal program to assist in the furthering of the 
community college movement. 

Mr. Exziorr. Does the gentleman desire to make those letters a part 
of the record ? 

Mr. Utiman. I certainly would, Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable 
with the committee. | 
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Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection the letters to which the gentleman 
refers with respect to this problem will be made a part of the record 
following his oral statement. — 

Mr. Utieman. And I might ask that my statement also appear in its 
entirety so that I may skip parts of it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, the gentleman's statement will ap- 
pear in full in the record. 

Does the gentleman have a list of the junior colleges in America, an 
up-to-date list 

Mr. Utiman. Mr. Chairman, my list appeared in the Junior Col- 
lege Journal for January 1957, and lists all of the junior colleges at 
that time. I have both the summary of all junior colleges and the 
summary of public and private separately. 

As this is a public bill, possibly it would be better to have just the 
table of the public community colleges. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Without objection the list of the public colleges will 
be made a part of the record following the gentleman’s testimony. 

Mr. Utiman. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, I have discussed with the gentleman from New Jersey the 
problem of allocation of funds. Let me just recapitulate. 

The total authorized appropriation for each year of the program 
would be $200 million, of which one-half or $100 million would be 
apportioned equally among the 50 States, the District of Columbia 
and Puerto Rico. The remaining $100 million would be apportioned 
among the States according to the ratio of their total public elemen- 
tary and secondary enrollment as compared with the national enroll- 
ment for these grades. The States would be required to match this 
second amount on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

I believe that the system of a flat Federal grant and a variable Fed- 
eral grant allows for the greatest amount of equity in meeting the 
varying enrollment potential among the States. In other words, the 
flat Federal grant guarantees that each State shall receive at least a 
minimum amount of Federal assistance through the allotment of an 
equal share of $100 million. 

An equitable share of the other $100 million would be apportioned 
to each State on the basis of its public school enrollment. This pro- 
vision gives special consideration to the States with the highest poten- 
tial public junior college enrollment. 

The bill provides that funds apportioned shall be used only for the 
construction of public community junior college facilities, public tech- 
nical institutes and junior colleges of public senior institutions of 
higher education, and for the expansion of the facilities of these 
institutions. 

Bearing in mind the importance of reaching those areas within’ 
the States which need public community junior colleges the most, I 
have provided within the framework of the bill that consideration 
would be given under the State plan to those communities which: 
are geographically removed from other State colleges and universi- 
ties: desire the establishment or expansion of a community college; 
are making an effort commensurate with their economic resources; 
and are unable, solely because of a lack of such resources, to finance 
the full cost of the needed facilities. H.R. 967 also would require 
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that the State educational agency determine those communities in 
which the need for community colleges is most urgent. I believe 
that this bill offers a dynamic, workable, and positive approach to 
junior college needs of all areas of the Nation. 

I would just summarize, Mr. Chairman, by saying that it is clear 
that without substantial new facilities in this field of higher education 
we will fall dangerously behind in beyond high school education. 

Secondly, that the bill which I have introduced furnishes a pro- 
gram designed to meet the pressing needs of higher education in a 
democracy society and particularly in a mid-20th century democratic 
society fraught with all the challenges that exist in the world today. 

Third, that the community college program in my opinion provides 
higher education to more people, more economically, more quickly and 
more effectively than by any other means. 

I want to thank you again, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity of appearing before you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you for a very challenging and a very helpful 
statement, Mr. Ullman. 

Mrs. Green. I certainly want to commend my colleague from 
Oregon for his very excellent statement and also for his leadership 
in this particular area. 

I am sure the people of Oregon know the kind of a job that he is 
doing and his keen interest in education. 

I wondered if I might go back over some of the testimony, Mr. 
Ullman. 

Did you give the number of States that have a public junior college 
program ? 

Mr. Utiman. In my testimony I merely listed the number of com- 
munity colleges and the number of enrolled students. There are 400 
public supported junior colleges in the country and over 800,000 
students. 

Before I proceed, however, I would like to say to my most. dis- 
tinguished colleague from Oregon that I follow her leadership in 
the field of education and there is no one that I respect more for her 
work in this important field. She has contributed not only in the 
State of Oregon but nationally, though her work on this important 
committee. 

As to this table which I have placed in the record, it indicates that 
there are public community junior colleges in most of the States. 

Mrs. GREEN. Public ? 

Mr. Uniman. Public junior colleges; yes. There are many that 
have only one. The State of California has 65. It has led the Nation. 
California put the junior college on an equal footing with the 4-year 
colleges. It has 4-year colleges scattered throughout the State. There 
are as many 2-year enrollment students as there are under the Uni- 
versity of California system. 

The second State would be Texas with 34 public community col- 
leges. Then Wisconsin has 31, Illinois 14, Iowa 16, Kansas 14, Michi- 
gan 15, Mississippi 15, New York 17, Oklahoma 13, Pennsylvania 
12 and so on. 

Mrs. Green. You would see these junior colleges as maintaining 
the same academic standards as the 4-year institutions. 
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Mr. Uttman. Certainly. They should be fully accredited and with 
equal standards and credits that are acceptable in any college in the 
country. 

Mrs. GREEN. I am sure the gentleman from Oregon is aware of the 
position of the present administration in regard to education. The 
other day we heard testimony by Commissioner Derthick, seven and 
a half pages of it, on the tremendous need for Federal help in the 
extension work of the colleges and universities across the country and 
then we heard a page and a half that I gathered was from the Bureau 
of the Budget saying that we could not afford the program. 

You are aware of the bill that has passed the Senate and which 
would provide Federal funds for elementary and seocndary schools, 
approxiamtely $900 million a year for construction and teacher sal- 
aries. And you are aware of the bill that has been voted out of the 
House committee for $325 million just for school construction. 

Mr. Utiman. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Then there has been testimony on the need for col- 
lege classroom construction. Knowing that this administration will 
not support all of these programs, in fact, I do not know how enthu- 
siastically they will support any one program, there is the necessity 
to establish some priorities. I wonder if you would care to comment 
on what priority you would give these various programs if we are 
only able to get the help of the administration on one. 

Mr. Utitman. Mrs. Green, I think it is most regrettable that we do 
not have from the administration a dynamic program that faces up 
to the problem of education which the agencies themselves have posed 
for us. Their program, in my opinion, is totally inadequate on any 
level. 

As far as a priority is concerned, I think that we have gotten to the 
point now where we are so far behind on all of these levels that it is 
most difficult to say, “Well, we are going to freeze out the college 
level because we have to get to the primary problem.” We need 
solutions all across the board. 

My studies of this college problem indicate to me that unless we 
do something and do it now we are just simply going to fail in our 
effort. We are not going to face up to the challenge. Other nations 
throughout the world are meeting it. We are begging the question 
by saying we cannot afford it. 

I personally think that a nation that can afford $45 billion for na- 
tional defense can afford just a few hundred million dollars for edu- 
cation because in the long run education is the most important thing 
we have. When you educate a young person you are contributing 
to society for 50 or 75 years, If you amortize this education program, 
it is costing us practically nothing, whereas you have to amortize a 
bomber or a missile in 1 year or maybe 3 years and then start 
all over again. 

I think here in America our sense of values has gotten shifted around 
to where we say we cannot afford education but we can afford so many 
other things that are far more shortsighted. 

Mrs. Green. I am sure you do not need to convince the four mem- 
bers of the committee that are here this morning in regard to this. 
In fact, I think the record should show that Mr. Frelinghuysen has 
been one of the leaders on the Republican side of the Education and 
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Labor Committee in trying to get the Republican administration to 
back these programs more actively. 

Mr, Utiman. I would certainly acknowledge what the gentle lady 
says. I have followed the gentleman’s work in education with a great 
deal of interest and I want to commend him for it. 

Mrs. Green. Your position would be that we could afford, then, 
all of these programs that are now both before the House and the 
Senate: in fact, that we cannot afford to do otherwise if we are going 
to survive in the world race? 

Mr. Uriman. In my opinion we cannot afford to do otherwise ; that 
is right. 

Mrs. Green. Have you had a report from the Budget Bureau on 
your bill? 

Mr. Urrman. No: I have not. It has been before them for a long, 
long time but I have not as yet received the report. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. I would like to extend my gratitude to my colleague 
from Oregon for this piece of legislation that he has brought before 
us. As a new member of this committee, I am very grateful to peo- 
ple such as you who have worked so hard and long in this field and 
are concerned with these real shortcomings that I feel exist in Amer- 
ican education. 

I would like to just ask you one question, Congressman. Is this 
bill designed primarily to get new junior colleagues started or to also 
assist those in existence? 

Mr. Uriman. As far as the techniques, the language is concerned, 
applies to both. 

Mr. Grarmo. To both? 

Mr. Uriman. That is right. Involved, however, is a State plan of 
community college development. Some States already have an ade- 
quate number of community colleges. Even in California, however, 
there are many communities that are becoming eligible and many sub- 
urban areas that should have colleges because their State is grow- 
ing so rapidly. I think that the majority of the effort and the funds 
would be expended on new community colleges, but this does not mean 
that the other colleges would not be eligible and that funds would not 
be expended on them. 

Mr. Grarmo. I understand it applies to both. But is it the hope that 
the real function of the legislation would be to get new ones started 
also? 

Mr. Unuman. As the author of the bill, that is my hope. 

Mr. Grarmo. Can you tell me just offhand the status of Connecticut 
insofar as—— 

Mr. Uniman. The State of Connecticut has eight community col- 
leges. They are all private community colleges. 

Mr. Grarmo. T thought so. Under your definition of public com- 
munity college would it include those private ones, such as we have 
in Connecticut ? 

Mr. Utrman. No. We have limited it to public community colleges. 

Mr. Grarmo. Does your table then indicate that Connecticut does 
not have any public community colleges? 
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Mr. Uttman. There are no public community colleges. 

Mr. Grarmo. Can you tell me whether or not this is more or less of 
a general pattern in the East, that most of our community colleges 
are not public, but in fact are private ? 

Mr. Utiman. I wouldn’t say so. Let us take New York. It has 
35, of which 17 are public, and New Jersey has 11, of which 2 are 
public. 

Mr. Giarmo. But just those figures there do indicate a trend. The 
majority of them are private. 

Mr. Uxtiman. It does indicate a trend. It certainly does. Here 
again I think that the formula that we would work out between 
public and private is not the main issue. It is not the intention here 
to discriminate against or to make the decision between public or 
private community colleges. But the idea of a community college in 
itself is pretty much a public idea. I think the private schools are 
generally always called junior colleges, and the community college 
concept has been built around a public program and a public concept. 

Mr. Giarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I have already commended 
Mr. Ullman for his fine testimony. I want to thank both him and the 
gentle lady from Oregon for their kind words with respect to my in- 
terest in educational matters. 

I must say that I regret very much the note of partisanship which 
did creep into the questioning between my two distinguished col- 
leagues from Oregon. 

I would like to take issue with several of the statements made. As 
I am sure Mr. Ullman knows, the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on Monday came in and testified very 
forcefully about the pressing needs and the advisability of immediate 
Federal action in the field of higher education. So his charge that 
there is no dynamic program, that the proposals of the administration 
in the educational field are totally inadequate on all levels, to my mind 
is thoroughly unjustified by the facts. Since 1955 President Eisen- 
hower specifically and repeatedly has sent special messages with respect 
to the public school education, and if we had to point the finger at any- 
body I would certainly say it was because the Democrats in Congress 
who have been in charge of not only this committee but of both 
branches of Congress have not decided what they consider a reasonable 
program. It is certainly not attributable to lack of interest on the 
part of the administration. 

I must say I resent this chiding and unjustified chiding of what the 
executive branch does or does not do. It seems to me the responsi- 
bility has been basically legislative, since the President pointed out 
that there was a need and since he made specific suggestions as to how 
to meet that need. 

We are not getting any nearer a compromise program, either, in the 
field of public school education or of higher education by arguing 
about the adequacy of the programs advocated by the administration. 

I would like to point out that Secretary Flemming only Monday 
suggested a much more far-reaching program than the gentleman from 
Oregon. If it should be enacted it would involve the additional con- 
struction of about $3 billion of college facilities. I would consider 
that no small achievement even if we should develop the legislation 
under Democratic leadership. 
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IT shall continue to work and continue to cooperate with Democrats 
in trying to get legislation enacted and I do not intend and I hope 
this will not be considered as such, to indulge in name calling in that 
process. 

Mr. Giaimo. Would the gentleman yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Giarmo. I think in deference to the witness, he himself stated 
that the administrative agencies have come forth and pointed up the 
need such as you stated happened Monday. 

I think the difficulty in this type of legislation in this problem—and 
[ am sorry we are getting partisan about it—I do think the difficulty 
is that the principles are voiced but there does not ever seem to be any 
appropriation or money in the budget or in the Bureau of the Budget 
to accomplish these things. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. If there is no legislation on the books to ac- 
complish them there is not much point putting appropriations in until 
we decide what kind of a program we are going to develop. Until 
we decide how much money it is going to cost, there is not any point 
of the Budget Bureau putting in $90 million or $900 million, so I think 
it is absurd to argue that that is the reason the administration should 
be blamed or Republicans generally should be blamed for lack of 
congressional action. 

Mr, Giarmo. Of course now we are getting real partisan, I might 
Say. 

Mr. Frevinenvuysen. I might say I did not initiate it. I regret it 
very much. This committee has not been characterized, generally 
speaking, in the educational field by rank partisanship. 

I consider it rank partisanship to intimate as the gentleman from 
Oregon just did, that we ought to be able to spend a couple hundred 
million dollars on education when we spend $45 billion on defense. 

The fact of the matter is that with existing Federal programs we 
spend more than that and in this Nation what we refer to is spending 
something in the order of $16 billion or perhaps more on education. 

So we are not necessarily abandoning our young people bezause 
we have not been more vigorous. Lord knows, I have been pressing 
for more vigor at the Federal level. But the basic responsibility is 
a legislative one, as I just said. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, may I restate my admiration for the 
gentleman from New Jersey in his desire to have good legislation on 
the books and become of real help to schools across the country. I 
wish that this administration were as energetic in following through 
on such a program as the gentleman from New Jersey. 

I must say there is a tremendous difference in his defense of educa- 
tional needs and the leadership the President gives. A couple of years 
ago he was asked by a press reporter what he was really doing to 
get the Federal aid for school legislation enacted. Eisenhower's 
dynamic leadership was shown when he answered, “Whenever it is 
brought to my attention, I always speak well of it.” 

I think this sums up eloquently the leadership we had on the part 
of this administration for schools. 

I also remember the time in the 85th Congress when we had a bill 
on the floor of the House and the gentleman from New Jersey him- 
self wrote to the administration asking and seeking support and I 
believe that he said to a reporter that he was disappointed that there 
was not a stronger statement. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again I am not arguing that we couldn’t 

Mrs. Green. If I just may continue. 

So I think the gentleman from New Jersey himself has indicated 
on more than one occasion that there has not been the strong support 
for educational programs from this administration. He mentions 
there is no legislation on the books. I would call to his attention 
that the reason there is no legislation on the books is because the 
majority of the Republicans have opposed it and voted against it. 

Mr. Frenincuuysen. I call it nonsense. You outnumber us 2 to 1. 
If your party knew where it wanted to go, it would certainly get 
enough of us to go along to pass a bill. That may conceivably happen 
to this committee bill. The fact that the Senate has gone hog wild 
and endorsed the teachers’ salaries proposition, I think weakens the 
chance of getting legislation enacted because I am quite positive if 
we should be unfortunate enough to include such an unwise provision 
without an exploration to the need for the Federal responsibility in 
this teachers’ field that the President would veto it and I would 
certainly support him in that veto. 

The reason that the problem is difficult is that we try to bite too 
much off or we are more interested in talking, as we are this morning, 
than acting in this area. ; 

Unless we develop a moderate program we are not going to get any 
action as we have not got any action in the past 4 or 5 years under the 
leadership of the Democrats. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, if I still have the floor, and if I may con- 
tinue, I still think that any search of the record will show that the 
majority of the Republicans in the committee and on the floor of the 
House have voted against the school bills. Now to put the responsi- 
bility entirely on the Democratic Party by saying it is the majority 
party is ridiculous. 

If we had the majority of the Republicans voting for school legisla- 
tin as we had the majority of Democrats, it would today be law and 
we would not still be arguing and talking about it. 

It has just been called to my attention that President Eisenhower 
vetoed two college construction bills last year. I think this indicates 
the extent to which this administration really wants to see some 
Federal help given. 

I would urge my friend from New Jersey to use his great abilities 
and his great energy in convincing other members, or the majority of 
the members of his party, that what we need is action and not just talk. 
Maybe we could join forces this year and really get some of the pro- 
grams underway and get the funds out in the various districts of the 
various States and do something about the desperately needed shortage 
in classrooms at both the elementary and secondary and at the college 
level. I myself would hope we would also be able to have some funds 
to raise teachers’ salaries so that we could retain the superior teachers 
in the schools. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, before I request or suggest to 
the chairman that he wield the gavel on both sides in this argument, T 
would just like to very briefly comment on the President’s veto of bills 
which included provisions for college housing, because this again 
typifies the obfuscation which seems to surround us in these matters. 
I feel that the President was 100 percent right in vetoing those bills, 
I feel very strongly that it underlines the basic fact that eur own 
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committee, which has the responsibility for developing a program, did 
not come up with a specific proposition and the fact that another com- 
mittee decides that it is going to do something about it is simply a 
reflection on this committee that it certainly was not the place for the 
program. It certainly was not considered in a way that the committee 
present, our own committee, is presently considering this question and 
I think it deserved no place in the so-called housing Dill. I would hope 
that we are not going to rely on that method if we are trying to get 
some assistance in this area again because I think, as Secretary Flem- 
ming indicated, only Monday, we can anticipate ‘another veto. That 
“iontg way to get legislation in an area that needs attention enacted into 
aw. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Now, then, we are going to proceed and consider this 
as a political coffee break. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Ullman. 

(The information previously referred to follows :) 


{Excerpt from Junior College Journal, January 1957] 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. AL ULLMAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
oF OREGON, ON THE PuBLIC COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE CONSTRUCTION ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the members of this subcommittee for the 
opportunity to appear here today. The current and future needs of America’s 
institution of higher education certainly demand the kind of careful examination 
which you are now undertaking. I heartily commend the fine and very necessary 
work my colleagues are doing by holding these hearings to survey the needs and 
to consider what legislation would best serve them. 

It is not necessary for me, I am sure, to repeat the statistical evidence of the 
rising enrollments in our institutions of higher education, the projections of even 
greater enrollments, and the resulting demands being made on the Nation’s 
colleges and universities. The problems are manifold. The challenges of solving 
them are multiplying. And the diversity of American higher education implies 
that no single solution can sutftice. 

Last year I introduced H.R. 967—the Public Community Junior College Act— 
which I believe represents one method of approaching the increasing demands 
being placed on our institutions of higher education. This proposal also is in- 
tended to make education beyond the high school more readily available to many 
more of our young people. I do not presume, however, to imply that this pro- 
posal is the only way to meet the needs which confront higher education today. 
Our 4-year colleges and universities, of course, also require expanded facilities. 
Moreover, I endorse proposals which would assist this necessary expansion. 

The fact remains, Mr. Chairman, that the 4-year colleges have not been able 
to grow in proportion to the tremendously increasing enrollments. Recognition 
of this fact is one of the major reasons behind my interest in the community 
college idea. The value and unique advantages of the community college have 
received considerable attention from educational authorities throughout the 
Nation. Dr Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., Executive Director of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges, accounts for the growing popularity of the community 
college idea with these facts: 

1. They are economical to attend—tuition fees are either very low or non- 
existent. 

2. They are close to the homes of their students. 

3. They are responsive to local needs. 

4. Their programs are flexible, yet thorough. 

5. Through their adult programs they provide opportunities for continuing 
education. 

In my opinion, one of the most significant benefits of the expansion of com- 
munity college facilities is that such expansion would almost certainly encourage 
more of the Nation’s high school graduates to pursue further education. The 
Nation needs more highly trained persons. The availability of public junior 
colleges would surely help to increase opportunities for such training. Further- 
more, junior colleges also help to relieve freshmen and sophomore overcrowding 
at 4-year colleges and universities. 

Another distinct advantage of the 2-year college is the semiprofessional or 
technical training which it provides. This is an especially attractive feature for 
students who wish to pursue courses of terminal instruction. 

The community college also helps many students who plan to continue their 
studies in a 4-year institution by reducing their matriculation and adjustment 
difficulties. 

Also significant is the fact that public community colleges strengthen the 
American tradition of providing educational opportunity for all, since these in- 
stitutions further extend opportunities for the fuller development of more 
students. 

Two other very practical aspects of providing more public community college 
facilities are those of economy and geographical proximity. These institutions 
provide low-cost education for many capable students who otherwise would be 
unable to afford post-high school education. Also, studies made in a number 
of States confirm the fact that proximity to an institution of higher education 
is directly related to student enrollment. 

Mr. Chairman, at the present time there are 400 publicly supported junior 
colleges in the country serving over 800,000 students. In fact, 1 out of every 
4 students who entered a college in 1959 enrolled in a 2-year institution. 
Since college enrollments continue to rise, obviously these junior college facili- 
ties must grow concurrently along with those of the 4-year institution. 
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But, just as clearly, the expansion of State educational programs on the junior 
college level cannot be undertaken by States and localities fast enough and 
on a large enough scale without Federal assistance. Letters which I have re- 
ceived from numerous persons in the field of junior college education and sev- 
eral discussions with others concerned with community colleges indicate a na- 
tionwide need for expanded facilities and the value of Federal financial support. 
For example, the Superintendent of Public Instruction and Director of Educa- 
tion of the State of California, Mr. Roy E. Simpson, informs me that— 

“We, here in California, are deeply concerned about the tremendous pressures 
we face with the expanding enrollments in post high school education* * *, 
Actually, this year the junior college enrollments exceeded the projection * * * 
and we now have over 91,000 full-time students enrolled. It is now our belief 
that we will have over 220,000 full-time students in the junior colleges by 1970. 
The increases in enrollments in the State colleges and the university are also 
serious problems * * *. At the same time we are building junior colleges, we 
are also having to expand our State college system and also the campuses of the 
University of California, so we have a three-way burden. 

“Actually, at the present time we have as many full-time students enrolled 
in junior colleges as we have in the total enrollments in the State colleges and 
the campuses of the University of California. We believe that the junior col- 
lege is performing a very significant and unique higher education function in 
our State; and it is reaching a point where the financial strain of providing 
facilities for all three is causing deep concern. Your bill, H.R. 967, if enacted 
into law, would provide a very substantial relief to our problem of meeting post 
high school needs.” 

From the Midwest, Dr. Harvey D. Martin, of the education department of 
Keokuk Community College, Keokuk, lowa, writes: 

“The community colleges need help in meeting the demands placed upon them 
by the ever-increasing student body. Our own college, presently bursting at the 
seams with more than the projected anticipated enrollment for 1958-59, is a 
good example depicting the needs of the community colleges throughout the 
United States.” 

Mr. Chairman, my bill is specifically designed to meet these demands. It 
would provide assistance to the participating States for the initial establish- 
ment of public community junior colleges and for the expansion of those public 
2-year institutions which now exist either as subsidiaries of senior institutions 
or as separate junior colleges. Of equal importance at this time is the assist- 
ance that the bill would make available for the public technical institutions 
which are, under great handicaps, providing us with a large percentage of the 
technicians and skilled persons our Nation requires. 

Not only will this proposal help to meet the demands of increasing enroll- 
ments, but it will also encourage the States to expand their diversified educa- 
tional programs and provide education for many more thousands at reduced 
financial costs to the student. 

H.R. 967 proposes to establish a 5-year program of grants-in-aid to the States 
for construction and expansion of public junior colleges. 

The total authorized appropriation for each year of the program would be 
$200 million, of which one-half, or $100 million, would be apportioned equally 
among the 50 States, the District of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. The remaining $100 million would be apportioned among the 
States according to the ratio of their total public elementary and secondary 
enrollment as compared with the national enrollment for these grades. The 
States would be required to match this second amount on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

I believe that the system of a flat Federal grant and a variable Federal grant 
allows for the greatest amount of equity in meeting the varying enrollment poten- 
tial among the States. In other words, the flat Federal grant guarantees that 
each State shall receive at least a minimum amount of Federal assistance through 
the allotment of an equal share of $100 million. An equitable share of the other 
$100 million would be apportioned to each State on the basis of its public school 
enrollment. This provision gives special consideration to the States with the 
highest potential public junior college enrollment. 

The bill also provides that funds apportioned shall be used only for the con- 
struction of public community junior college facilities, public technical institutes 
and junior colleges of public senior institutions of higher education, and for 
the expansion of the facilities of these institutions. 
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Bearing in mind the importance of reaching those areas within the States 
which need public community junior colleges the most, I have provided within 
the framework of the bill that consideration would be given under the State 
plan to those communities which are geographically removed from other State 
colleges and universities ; desire the establishment or expansion of a community 
college; are making an effort commensurate with their economic resources: 
and are unable, solely because of a lack of such resources, to finance the full 
cost of the needed facilities. H.R. 967 also would require that the State educa- 
tional agency determine those communities in which the need for community 
colleges is most urgent. I believe that this bill offers a dynamic, workable, and 
positive approach to junior college needs of all areas of the Nation. 

The construction cost of a junior college, of course, would vary with the loca- 
tion of that college. However, it has been estimated that the average cost of 
expanded plant per student is $2,500, or 125 square feet per student at $20 per 
square foot. Using this estimate, for example, and calculating on the basis of 
an authorized appropriation of $200 million, H.R. 967 could provide for an ex- 
pansion of public junior college facilities to accommodate approximately 80,000 
additional students. This number is equal to almost 10 percent of all those en- 
rolled in public junior college in 1958-59. Moreover, State matching funds pro- 
vided for under the bill would further increase the number of classrooms avail- 
able. 

Of course, in view of projected enrollments the amount authorized under 
H.R. 967 is but a small portion of the funds which will be required for needed 
college classroom expansion in the future. The fact remains, Mr. Chairman, 
that legislation of this kind would certainly serve as a stimulus to the States and 
local communities in their efforts to meet the increasing demands for more and 
better education beyond the high school. 

I wish to thank the members of this subcommittee once again for the op- 
portunity to discuss this bill and my reasons for sponsoring it. 

(The following letters were submitted by Congressman Ullman :) 


DEARBORN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
HENRY Forp COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Dearborn, Mich., May 13, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I was very pleased to receive in yesterday's 
mail your letter, dated May 6, together with a copy of H.R. 12232 and your 
remarks before the House of Representatives on April 28. I have read your 
statement and the bill through rather hurriedly, since we are presently involved 
in a special millage election having to do with the raising of funds for our com- 
munity college in Dearborn. Following the election, I intend to study your 
bill with much greater care and may have additional comments to make at a 
later date. 

In the first place, I am enthusiastic about it and I realize that a great deal of 
time and effort on your part must have gone into it and the very comprehensive 
remarks made by you before the House. Since Michigan is one of the leaders 
in the locally controlled community-college movement, I know your bill will 
receive enthusiastic support from our State. 

Now for a few comments. One of the great advantages of a locally controlled 
community college is the meeting of the needs of the community it serves. They 
are much more apt to meet needs in a better way than a system of State- 
controlled branches of the State university. It gives a wonderful opportunity 
for full-time working adults and housewives to continue their education. 
These are people who have home and family obligations who cannot go away. 
The family breadwinner needs and appreciates opportunities for upgrading and 
retraining. It is surprising how many full-time working adults and housewives 
attend our institution, who would not be able to improve themselves if we were 
not operating in our community. In other words, I am emphasizing how much 
an institution of this kind can mean to adults as well as those of the usual 
college age. 

I would like to raise a mild voice of protest to line 15 on page 6 of the bill, 
“are at least 30 miles distant from the nearest State college or university.” 
Ofttimes, State colleges and universities have no interest in terminal-technical 
and semiprofessional programs and, as their enrollments rise, their standards 
tend to go up and up. At times, in highly populated areas where a State col- 
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lege is located, the needs of a great many young people are not any better met 
than they are in less populated areas. I think each State is, perhaps, in a better 
position to judge its needs, and I hate to see too definite restrictions in a Federal 
appropriation. In a highly populated area, the needs for technicians and pro- 
grams to train technicians are acute, and I hate to see any restrictions put 
around their development because a State university might be nearby. Of 
course, we do not want duplication of effort; but we do want equal and ade- 
quate opportunities. 

One other point I believe needs mention. We have had a capital outlay match- 
ing fund for community colleges in Michigan for the past 2 years. Locally 
controlled community colleges need time for planning. Most of us use citizens 
committees to do it, and it takes a good while. Following the planning com- 
mittees must come working drawings, bids, contracts, and so forth. Communities 
must know how they stand financially before they go too far into these things. 
I would, therefore, like to suggest that on page 6, line 2, the time be extended 
to at least the end of the second fiscal year following the year for which such 
allotment is made. This gives time for longer and better overall planning instead 
of a bunch of piecemeal projects which the 1-year limitation has caused in 
Michigan. 

Let me express my deep appreciation for your letter, and I shall be interested 
in the progress of your bill. I hope that I may be kept on your mailing list, and 
let me assure you of my full support. 

Very sincerely, 
FRED K,. ESHLEMAN, Dean. 


San Dieco City ScHooLs, 
San Diego, Calif., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Mr. Walter Thatcher, principal of the San Diego Junior 
College, has forwarded to me your letter of May 6 enclosing a copy of H.R. 12232, 
a bill which you have introduced to provide Federal assistance for the construc- 
tion and expansion of public community junior colleges. 

I can certainly support and vouch for the need and desirability of such Fed- 
eral assistance. The paramount need for legislation to provide Federal aid for 
general school construction has been fully demonstrated and recommended by 
the President of the United States. Meanwhile, the problem of providing trained 
technicians and relieving the 4-year colleges of a portion of the lower division 
instruction can best be solved, as you point out, through an expansion of the 
public junior colleges. 

It is obviously unrealistic to expect that this expansion can be accomplished 
without Federal aid in the face of critical classroom shortages across the 
Nation. 

There are two details of your bill which I feel deserve further study: 

1. The priority given to areas not now served by 4-year colleges. 
2. The allocation formula. 

The priority system implies that 4-year colleges can serve the junior college 
function in areas within a 30-mile radius. In California, over the past several 
decades, we have found this is not possible or desirable. First, few 4-year col- 
leges have ever provided sound and continuing 2-year programs of technical 
education. Second, 4-year colleges should maintain entrance requirements which 
enable them to concentrate on the well-qualified students. This can only be done 
if there is a public junior college in the vicinity which can accept all high-school 
graduates and give the “late bloomers” one more chance to qualify for college 
entrance. There is now increasing pressure in Oregon to raise the entrance 
requirements to your universities. This can be done only if public junior colleges 
are available in the Portland, Eugene, and Corvallis communities. 

The allocation formula distributes an unusually large proportion of the money 
equally among the States regardless of need, population, or wealth. I know of 
no other Federal appropriation, with purposes so clearly related to the total 
population ratio, which allocates as high as 50 percent of the total funds on an 
equal basis among the States. One million dollars per State would be more 
equitable. 
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I hope these comments are of some intests to you. I would be glad to provide 
further information if you feel it would be of value. 
Sincerely, 
C. W. PATRICK, 
{ssistant Superintendent in Charge of Post High School Education. 


RIVERSIDE COLLEGE, 
Riverside, Calif., May 14, 1958. 
Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, Second District, Oregon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for your letter of May 6 and a copy of bill 
H.R. 12232 which you have introduced. 

May I call your attention to page 6 of the bill wherein it states that priority 
for assistance will be given to (A) communities in a State which are at least 
30 miles distant from the nearest State college or university. This, of course, 
will do us in Riverside, Ontario, and San Bernardino, for instance, no good. 
We have a branch of the State university in Riverside, but only about 11 per- 
cent of the high-school graduates in California have grades good enough to enter 
the University of California. The three junior colleges I have mentioned receive 
anywhere from 30 to 40 percent of the high-school graduates of their respective 
districts every year. The fact of the matter is that this bill would not help too 
many junior colleges in the State of California which, as you know, has for many 
years been in the forefront of junior-college education. 

Very truly yours, 
O. W. Nose, President. 


REEDLEY COLLEGE, 
Reedley, Calif., May 380, 1958. 


Iion. AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, Congress of the United States, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. UttMAN: My work in Oregon with Vanport College and Portland 
State College convinced me of the need for public community colleges for the 
State of Oregon and other States. My present work in the California public 
junior college increases my conviction that the next great step in the universal 
public education will be to extend the time which the vast majority of our young 
people will spend in school through the 14th year. 

Now for a suggestion on your bill which I think is excellent. On page 6, lines 
11 through 16, I would eliminate the requirement that the junior college must 
be at least 30 miles away from a State college or university to receive priority. 
While this would be perhaps desirable in a sparsely settled area, it would be 
an unnecessary handicap in a metropolitan area, especially in States where the 
entrance requirements of the university are highly restrictive. This happens to 
be true in California. 

Best wishes for success in getting this legislation enacted. I hope you will 
keep me on your mailing list to receive material from your office. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEPHEN FE. Epter, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF Houston, 
Houston, Tex., May 30, 1958. 

Hon. At ULLMAN, 
VWember of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Your letter of May 6 with enclosures addressed 
to Gen. A. D. Bruce has been referred to me for reply. 

Let me say first that I have read and reread both H.R. 12232 and your state- 
ment to the House dated April 28, 1958, and that I for one am most appreciative 
of your actions to assist us educators as we face critical shortages of faculty and 
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facilities. For your information I am enclosing a copy of a letter I wrote to 
Carl Elliott on his bill. In it you may gather some of my overall views relative 
to the support of American education in this critical era. 

As for the junior college movement, I am convinced, after considerable initial 
skepticism, that California, Texas, and a number of other States are on sound 
ground indeed as they proceed toward the establishment of more public com- 
munity junior colleges, and as they move toward adequate support of those 
already in existence. 

Your bill, I believe, should be enacted. I suggest a number of revisions as 
follows and for reasons set forth in each case: 

Page 3, 1, 2, add after “study”: “Whether or not this program is terminal in 
the total offerings of the institution of higher learning of which the junior college 
is a part.” 

This addition is essential it seems to me if those institutions like mine (which 
started as a junior college and which added senior college and graduate pro- 
grams) are not to be excluded from the benefits of your program. It must be 
recognized that such institutions have taken on greatly expanded responsibilities 
and services to our people and surely should be assisted as they struggle to meet 
the needs of their communities, State, and Nation. 

-age 6, 11, 11-24: Eliminate. 

This elimination is urged for the twofold reason that: (1) local rather than 
Federal control of educational programs is desirable; and (2) there are many 
struggling junior colleges already in existence which are in dire need of assist- 
ance. Surely the State educational agency would be in much better position 
than the Federal Government to establish priorities. 

I might add that in Texas most educational funds are raised and expended 
by the local independent school districts. Complications which conceivably 
could result under section 6(a)(2) might well defeat the fine purpose of your 
bill. Surely many persons would be inclined toward the view that this para- 
graph is not consistent with section 12 of your bill. 

I expect to be in Washington during the last week of June. I have told Carl 
Elliott that I would be available for any testifying or conversing that he might 
want me to do at that time. I add that if I could be of any service to you 
then, I would be delighted if you would call upon me. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLANTON W. WILLIAMS, President. 


HIBBING JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Hibbing, Minn., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you for your very interesting letter of 
May 6, 1958. You are to be congratulated on your realization concerning the 
contributions which junior colleges can make to bring higher education to the 
youth of this country. While I do not qualify as an expert concerning the finan- 
cial aspects of your bill, I certainly find myself in agreement with its principles. 

I would like to raise one question, however. It concerns the need for capital 
expansion, or even the building of separate facilities for existing junior colleges. 
Thus, in Minnesota as well as in other States many junior colleges are located 
in high-school buildings. Hibbing Junior College, for instance, occupies part 
of the Hibbing High School building, but has expanded at a more rapid rate 
during the last 3 years than any other college or university in the State of 
Minnesota. As a consequence, we are very hard pressed for classroom space, let 
alone other types of college facilities. Speaking for myself, I am hoping that 
aid will be forthcoming for the construction of a building since I do not know 
whether the local taxpayers, particularly in view of the economic situation, 
would be willing to assume the total cost of a new separate building. I was not 
sure in reading your bill and comments whether this type of need was covered 
by law you propose. 

Thank you again for informing me concerning this matter, and for spending 
your efforts in behalf of the public junior colleges and their present and po- 
tential students. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN J. NEUMAIER, Dean of the College. 
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SHAsTA COLLEGE, 
Redding, Calif., May 13, 1958, 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Voenber of Congress, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Our experience of 50 years in junior college 
development in California convinces me that this is a type of educational de- 
velopment that can be an important cog in the solution to the American higher 
education program in the next decade. 

Recently I visited in your State, at the request of the State Committee of the 
American Association of University Women, to speak on the subject of California 
junior colleges. In addition we have an increasing number of students who 
come across the border from Oregon to have the opportunity to attend junior 
colleges. 

My observations of the difference in our two States in the encouragement of a 
large group of youth to make their beginning in post high school education leads 
me to believe that some Federal assistance to State and local communities in this 
type of responsibility will help to create opportunity close to home for students 
to go on to school. I believe that by broadening the educational front we will 
be ready to take care of the great enrollment surge. 

I have no particular suggestion in reference to your bill. I do wonder what 
happens to the money in a given State that is not allocated in a given year. Will 
this be used by other States or merely go unused. 

I might call attention to one other item, section 6, A-2. The provision that 
limits assistance to communities that are at least 30 miles distant from State 
colleges and universities may be a serious restriction. We in California do not 
believe that the factor of having the State college or university quite close 
would have an important bearing, particularly if there is large population con- 
cerned which would need a type of program that the junior college is more fitted 
to promote. Also it may be that in this heavier population the junior college 
is needed to take some of the lower division load off the State college or uni- 
versity. In addition this restriction may encourage the formation of the very 
weak junior college in the less populated areas. I would favor removing this 
restriction and leave the State agency with the power to determine eligibility 
for assistance. 

Once again I think that your recognition of this need is a timely one and I 
shall be glad to be of any further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. A. CoLLyErR, President. 


PaLM BeAcH JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Lake Worth, Fla., May 21, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I have received and read, with a great deal of interest, the copy of 
the bill which you recently introduced in the House of Representatives. The 
proposal you are making to establish a system of Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States to assist in the construction and expansion of public community junior 
colleges does, as you can well imagine, strike a responsive note with me. 

In reading your statement before the House of Representatives on April 28, 
I noted on page 3, paragraph 4, the following statement: “In the initial establish- 
ment of public community junior colleges and to those 2-year institutions which 
now exist as a subsidiary of a senior institution of higher education.” 

There is a large segment of the junior colleges in the United States which do 
not fall into the two classifications which you have made according to the above 
quotation. As an example, the junior colleges of Florida are locally controlled 
by the boards of public instruction, and none of the junior colleges in Florida is 
subsidiary to an institution of higher education. I realize that there are situa- 
tions throughout the country where the junior colleges are subsidiary to State 
universities, but this is not the case in Florida and perhaps many other States. 
It would seem, therefore, that your bill does not include any program for the 
expansion of the existing public junior colleges inasmuch as it provides only for 
the establishment of new junior colleges and those 2-year institutions which 
now exist as a subsidiary of a senior institution. The public junior colleges now 
organized are growing very rapidly—conservatively, at the rate of 15- to 28-per- 
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cent increase each year, and we are about to be presented with very serious 
problems in connection with enrollment. 

I am wondering if you have any thought or idea of including a provision of 
expansion of existing public junior colleges in your bill. 

I want to congratulate you on your concept of the problem with which the 
junior colleges and higher education institutions are faced in the United States. 
The promotion of junior colleges is one of the very best ways to take care of 
the increased enrollments we will have in higher education in the next few years. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN I, LeoNarp, President. 


THE MONTGOMERY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Takoma Park, Md., May 12, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I have received with much interest the copy 
H.R. 12232 and your remarks to the House. I would appreciate it if you would 
send me seven copies of the bill and your remarks in order that I may distribute 
them, in my capacity as chairman of the legislative committee of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, to the members of my committee. 

There are a number of comments I should like to make about the bill itself on 
the basis of the preliminary reading: 

1. Under section 6.(a), paragraph (2)(A), I wonder about the priority as- 
signed to the geographical distance from a State college or university. In 
general, I think the junior college and the senior college are not competing for 
the same students. Indeed, the community college facility in close proximity to 
senior colleges can be argued to enhance the service of both. This is true of my 
own institution in spite of the fact that we are located within 8 miles of a State 
university. Our need for assistance with our capital program is just as urgent 
as if we were located at a greater distance from the State university. 

2. Section 6(a) (2) seems to me not specifically clear that existing institutions 
mre meant to benefit from your bill. This seems to be clear in section 3(4) and 
in your comments to the House, and I am sure this was what was intended. 
Section 6 (B), (C), and (D) could be construed, however, to provide only for 
new institutions. 

3. Section 5 refers to the allocation of funds. Of course, I suspect a formula 
will never be found which satisfies everyone. However, it does seem to me that 
annual equal grants to the States of $1,923,076 are extremely generous for some 
States small in area and population and are extraordinarily small for larger 
States such as California and New York. I also wonder about the allocation 
of the variable portion of the grant on the basis of total school population. I 
think it would be more equitable to allocate on the basis of the annual number 
of high school graduates or the total population, ages 18 to 24. These figures 
are available either from the Bureau of Census or from the United States Office 
of Education. 

The bill you propose would be of very great help to present and future junior 
colleges as we approach the critical time in higher education. You are to be 
congratulated for your interest in the junior college movement and you may 
depend upon our support. 

Sincerely. 
DONALD E. Dryo, Dean. 


OLYMPIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Bremerton, Wash., May 16, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
Second District, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: May I express a word of appreciation for 
your efforts in introducing H.R. 12232 before the House of Representatives. 
Your bill which would provide public community-junior colleges with Federal 
assistance for construction and expansion is very much in our minds these 
days. We. in the State of Washington, as in practically every other State in 
the country, are most concerned over the securing of funds for buildings. As 
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any of our administrators could tell you, our needs are much greater in the 
building area than is money for general operation and maintenance. Therefore, 
in my estimation, we should turn our efforts to the successful passing of your 
bill. 

High on our priority list for the State of Washington for new public com- 
munity-junior college construction are requests from several districts within 
the immediate proximity of senior institutions. Several districts in our most 
populated areas, principally around Seattle and Spokane, are particularly 
anxious to establish their own community-junior colleges. We in the districts 
already with established junior colleges are inclined to be sympathetic with 
these groups since the pressure of great numbers of students is greatest in 
these populated centers. Under the limitations recommended in your bill, these 
areas would not be on the priority list for Federal help. However, it is realized 
any new legislation is likely to contain limitations, perhaps more severe than 
succeeding measures. 

I would enjoy corresponding with you further concerning your noble efforts 
and I hope your efforts have initiated energy in this direction around the 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
FreperRIcK C. KInrzer, Dean. 


CLINTON High Scuoon AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Clinton, Lowa, May 13, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I wish to thank you for your support of financial 
aid to the public community junior colleges. The provisions in H.R. 12232 seem 
very just and reasonable. In the main, the public community junior colleges 
have been left out of Federal legislation intended to assist higher education. 
HLR. 12282 would do for the public community colleges what other Federal 
legislation has done for the senior colleges. 

There is increasing need for public community college facilities. Most sus- 
taining districts are near their bonding limits due to building for elementary 
and secondary school increased enrollments. H.R. 12282 will alleviate this situ- 
ation. The public community colleges serve a unique function in that they 
not ony provide college transfer work for students who will go on to senior 
college. but they also provide technical terminal training for those who will 
conclude their training with junior college. 

The national welfare is in need of increased numbers of college trained citi- 
zens, both in the professions and in the service and technical occupations. 
Since senior colleges provide so little training in the service and technical 
areas, it is even more important that the public community colleges expand 
in these areas. The public community colleges are the means of starting many 
students in college training in their home communities who otherwise would 
not have taken college work. Many of these having completed 2 years of 
college find a way to continue on through senior college. 

I like your bill. The amounts are reasonable. The method of distribution 
is very satisfactory. Every legitimate interest is protected against the misuse 
of the moneys appropriated. 

I am endorsing the bill and urging its passage as an administrator of an 
Iowa public community college. However, I can see the larger implications of 
the bill's provisions in that I am also a member of the following lowa commit- 
tees, including Committee for the Study of Higher Education in Iowa, Ad- 
visory Committee on Junior College Standards, Iowa State Committee for 
Political Action of the Iowa State Education Association. 

Your efforts in behalf of the public community college are greatly appreciated. 
The statement in support of H.R. 12232 as presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives April 28, 1958, is a very clear and fair discussion of the need and 
means of providing Federal help to a very worthy but neglected college need. 

Any help I can give in support of the passage of H.R. 12282 will be forth- 
coming. 

Sincerely, 
Pau. B. Suarar, Dean. 
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CHICAGO CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Chicago, Ill., May 19, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
Second Congressional District of Oregon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Congratulations on your sponsorship of H.R. 
12232 on April 28. Those of us working in the junior college field are encouraged 
beyond words by the foresight you show in sponsoring Federal grants-in-aid for 
junior college capital construction. 

I wonder if we might have several copies of H.R. 12232 as well as several 
copies of the statement you made before the House on April 28 in support of 
your bill. 

Cordially yours, 
PETER MASIKo, Jr., Dean. 


Dopce Crry PuBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Dodge City, Kans., May 22, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I am indeed happy to see that you understand 
the problems that are facing higher education today and that you understand 
the part that local junior colleges or community colleges can play in solving 
these problems. 

Your statement of April 28, 1958, is one of the best summaries of the junior 
college problem that I have seen. If you could spare me five or six more copies 
of this statement I could see that they would get into the hands of persons that 
might do something about the problem in our State. 

Any help that I can give you would be forthcoming. 

Yours truly, 
Frank B. Toarson, Superintendent. 


KEOKUK COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Keokuk, Towa, May 12, 1958. 
Representative Ar ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: It seems to me that your bill, if enacted, 
would greatly benefit States as they wrestle with the problems of higher educa- 
tion. A program of assistance in Iowa would greatly improve existing com- 
munity junior colleges and help established more in areas which are not pres 
ently being served by an institution of higher education. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES A. McKinstry, Dean. 


CITIZENS STATE BANK, 
Clarinda, Towa, May 19, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have heard your statement given before the House of 
Representatives, April 28. with great interest and concern. 

I am chairman of a committee on facilities for our local junior college. We 
have been making a study for needed facilities. The enactment of your bill 
H.R. 12232 certainly will be of great help to communities of our size. 

If I may take a little of your time, I wish to present our problem, as I am 
sure you realize the great needs of communities such as ours. 

We have a public junior college maintained by district taxation. Our en- 
rollment this year is 125 students. The growth of junior colleges is a certainty, 
as our State schools are not going to be able to accommodate the increased en- 
rollment. We feel certain the demand will be upon us within 3 years to increase 
our enrollment locally upward to 250 to 300 students. 
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At present, the junior college is housed in our high school building. An in- 
crease in the number of students in our high school will force the junior college 
out, due to the lack of Classrooms. 

We have a vacated school building formerly used for junior high school stu- 
dents. This building has been vacant and unused for the past 3 years. The 
building is in need of repairs. Estimates for repair have been made by a 
reputable engineering firm, and we believe this building can be remodeled for 
junior college use. 

Due to the necessity of constructing two new grade buildings within the past 
3 years, and with bonded indebtedness outstanding on our high school building, 
the district cannot by law issue additional bonds to remodel the former junior 
high school building for junior college use. 

We are greatly interested in a Federal aid program that will make it possible 
for us to secure needed classrooms for junior college students. Publie junior 
colleges provide an opportunity for a great number of young men and women to 
further their education, who would not be able to attend other schools of ad- 
vanced learning. 

If we may impose on your time, we will greatly appreciate having you keep 
us informed as to the progress of your bill. 

Yours truly, 
H. J. Morean. 


THe CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE CITY 
AND COMMUNITY OF IOWA FALLS, 
Iowa Falls, Iowa, May 20, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Have been studying your bill H.R. 12282 and want 
congratulate you. Push it hard, we need a bill like that so badly. 
We are backing you and have contacted our Representatives. 
Good luck. 
Sincerely, 
A, A. Hopper, Executive Manager. 


THe HvutTcHINson JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Hutchinson, Kans., June 2, 1958. 
Representative Au ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DrAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: After having studied your May 6 letter H.R. 
12232, and your statement before the House of Representatives on April 28, I am 
enthusiastic regarding your plan. Parenthetically, I might say I am more than 
a little interested in your Central Oregon College in your district at Bend, Oreg., 
because its president is a former Kansan with whom I became acquainted at the 
national deans’ meeting at Salt Lake City last year and later have visited with 
his parents in a town not more than 20 miles away from Hutchinson. Also, his 
new dean of students is my former social science teacher at Pratt Junior College 
55 miles to the southwest of my present location. So I am interested in the fact 
that they are still compelled to operate an afternoon and evening college and 
must await the building of a new campus before they can operate a junior 
college as the rest of us do. . 

We are long overdue for State aid for junior colleges in Kansas but have, so 
far, been unable to secure it. Last session we asked for $150 per student but it 
was killed when the University of Wichita and Washburn College at Topeka 
amended it to have the first 2 years of their schools included in the benefits. The 
university and the four other State colleges opposed it in that form and we 
had no change to get any aid. We consider it only a matter of time, however, 
until State aid can be added to our basic local school district support plus a $120 
tax transfer from the county and from the surrounding counties for any junior 
college student from within this eight-county area. 

We now have 625 students in daytime operation and 488 at night. We estimate 
a growth to exceed 15,000 daytime students in the next 10 years. This will ne- 
cessitate at least a 50 percent increase of the size of our classroom and adminis- 
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tration building, doubling, or trebeling the size of our trade school, building a 
fine arts center, perhaps a library, and either a student union or a dining hall 
attached to a girls’ dormitory which we may need by then. We could easily 
spend $2% million to $8 million before these needs are met even in a modest 
way. Our school district has been struggling with the needs on the elementary 
first, and then the junior high, and now the senior high school levels. A §2 
million senior high school will be ready for use in 1960. A bond election in 
November 1956 ran the bonded indebtedness up to the legal maximum and 
promised the people up to 10 years no other requests would be made. $150,000 
was allotted to the college for its needs. $20,000 has already been spent for a 
classroom and provision for some badly needed office space $11,000 was taken 
to remodel the trade school and double its capacity for various shops as we 
move into providing more vocational and occupational needs of our community, 

In the Nvember election we are asking the voters of the county to vote an 
additional 144 mill levy for the support of our junior college; this is in lieu of 
the 1144 mill levy which now applies only to the school district of Hutchinson. 
But our operational budget is increasing faster than this money can be secured, 
So if our building needs can be suplied they must come from donations by 
individuals or sources such as your bill would tap. And the need I have de- 
scribed is in the wealthiest junior college district in the State of Kansas. 

Your proposal has no prospect of Federal control and all monies would go 
through the State department of public instruction, which beyond our local 
board of education, is the normal agency of control over our junior colleges, 
The matching it requires would also be good in States which are reluctant as 
Kansas has been to aid their junior colleges. 

I believe your plan is sound, your presentation shows an excellent understand- 
ing of the junior college needs, and I am writing to our Kansas Senators and 
Representatives showing our needs and asking that they suport your bill. Thank 
you for the efforts that you are expending in our behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLSwortH R, Brices, Dean. 


Mason City JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Mason City, Iowa, May 15, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to thank you and to congratulate you on your 
foresight in introducing the bill H.R. 12232, which is to provide for Federal as- 
sistance for the construction and expansion of public community junior colleges. 

If your resolution meets with the approval of the House and Senate and 
President, this will be a great step forward in higher education in the country. 

This will provide higher education at a cost which the country can afford and 
also at a cost which the young people and their parents can afford. There is 
no reason in the world why all higher education should involve the cost and room 
and board away from home, when in every case the youth has a room at home 
which he can just as well use in the vast majority of communities. 

It is also true that as the hordes of Asia are beginning to be awakened and 
to be educated that the white race no longer has a surplus of manpower and a 
surplus of skilled, trained men. In fact, we are now at the point where we have 
a shortage of manpower in the type of manpower which we need in the military 
services and also in our economics and industrial life. Therefore, we can no 
longer afford to waste these resources by reason of making it possible for only 
those who have a great deal of financial backing from parents to secure 
higher education. A way must be found by which all youth in America who can 
profit from higher education will be financially able to secure it. The building of 
a junior college system to cover the country would provide this very thing that 
America is so much in need of. It has been definitely proven that where junior 
colleges are established the number of youth continuing beyond high school 
in the formal schooling is much greater than it is where there are no junior 
colleges. 

We have a very good example of that right here in northern Iowa. Here in 
Mason City where the junior college has existed since 1918, 56 percent to 60 
percent of the graduating classes from the two Catholic high schools and from 
the public high school continue their education after high school graduation. 
Thirty miles away at Charles City, which from all conceivable viewpoints 
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should be very comparable to the situation in Mason City, they have only 25 
percent of their high school graduates continuing in the college education. 

The only difference between the two towns is that Charles City does not have 
a junior college, and up until last year, they had not taken advantage of the 
possibility of their driving to Mason City to attend. They are beginning to do 
that now. I suppose undoubtedly the percentage of students continuing their 
formal education will increase somewhat, but not as much as it would if they 
would establish a junior college right in Charles City. 

The proposal which you have made also completely eliminates all possibility 
of Federal control of education, of which so many people are so afraid. 

I wish to heartily commend you for your foresight and for the aid which 
people such as you are giving to the young people of America. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. Beem, Dean. 


JACKSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Jackson, Mich., June 10, 1958. 
Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. UttmMan: Your bill for Federal assistance in the construction and 
expansion of public community and junior colleges (H.R. 12232) has aroused 
a great deal of interest among community college people in Michigan. Very 
frankly, Michiganites have mixed feelings concerning any type of Federal sub- 
sidy for education, since Michigan, as a rule, is a State which contributes more 
than it received in any such program. Many of us are inclined to feel, however, 
that the situation in higher education is of sufficient seriousness to require Fed- 
eral action. 

From your statement to the House on April 28, 1958, it is evident that you are 
well informed on the possibilities for general, preprofessional, and technical 
education in the public community colleges as well as on the very great need 
for their immediate extensive expansion. Perhaps I have sufficient personal 
interest to be somewhat prejudiced, but your proposal appears to me to be both 
sound and economical in terms of the Nation’s necessity to continue to maintain 
and even advance the present level of technical and higher education in our 
country. I wish you well. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. N. ATKINSON, President. 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
Burlington, Iowa, May 14, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Your bill is most forward looking. It recognizes 
the simple fact that we must educate post-high-school youngsters where they are. 
It recognizes that tens of thousands of high school graduates cannot raise the 
thousand dollars or more needed annually for those who go away to college. It 
recognizes that you cannot create a collegiate atmosphere in an already over- 
crowded high school situation. It also recognizes that unless we provide col- 
legiate educational facilities on a community or district basis the job of higher 
education simply will not be adequately taken care of. Your bill is a solution to 
the obvious block in the way of junior college development that stems from the 
fact that school boards will do little or nothing for junior colleges as long as they 
are pressed to build junior high schools and senior high schools. ‘ 

There are communities, such as mine, which are financially capable of building 
a separate junior college facility. They have not done so locally although the 
thought is under consideration. Other communities and areas are not so fortu- 
nate and this is precisely why I enthusiastically support your proposal. 

May I urge you to persist in getting the basic ideas of H.R. 12282 enacted. Un- 
numbered thousands of young men and women will benefit by having the first 2 
years of college immediately available and at a cost they ean afford. The net 
result will be the development of great quantities of brainpower which otherwise 
might go unchallenged. America cannot afford to waste brain potential any- 
where, anytime, and least of all now. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. D. SroneHocKer, Dean. 
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GOGEBIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Ironwood, Mich., June 7, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I have been authorized to inform you that the advisory board of the 
Gogebie Community College at its monthly meeting on May 14, 1958, went on 
record endorsing your proposal to provide encouragement to the public junior 
colleges with the idea of your proposed 5-year program of grants-in-aid by the 
Federal Government as explained in your statement to the House of Representa- 
tives on April 28, 1958. 

The college board has been aware of the importance of extending the services 
of the community colleges and especially of the need for more opportunities for 
advanced education to greater numbers of young people. 

Very truly yours, 
Jacosp A. Sourn, Director. 


THE COFFEYVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Coffeyville, Kans., May 26, 1958. 
Hon. At ULEMAN, 
Congree of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: On behalf of the Kansas Public Junior College Association, 
I wish to commend H.R. 12232 which provides for Federal assistance for the con- 
struction and expansion of public community junior colleges. 

I have been in junior college work for a long period of time and have often 
realized the necessity for such Federal aid for the community junior college. 
Your bill strikes where the need is greatest in collegiate education today. I con- 
sider Federal aid necessary because today’s population is mobile, and those citi- 
zens who find themselves in one State today may tomorrow be in a State far re- 
moved from their origin. As a result, one chief way of coping with our problem 
in higher education is to provide Federal assistance in the area prescribed in your 
bill. 

Until higher education in America can achieve a breakthrough of the existing 
traditional policies, there remains little that can be done to meet the challenge 
of trained and proficient manpower. The job that lies ahead in the United 
States in the education of young people is so huge that the next few short years 
will tax the full facilities that can be mustered for this purpose. <A greater in- 
fluence will be seen as a result of the junior college movement, which already 
has gained full adult status in higher education. 

My commendations to you and the members of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kar M. WILson, Dean. 


Et Dorapo JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
El Dorado, Kans., May 15, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DrAr Sir: I do so appreciate receiving your new House resolution and it is in- 
deed refreshing to know we have Congressmen of your foresight, knowledge, and 
interest in education. 

It is an interesting fact to note that in those States where they do have junior- 
college aid, that without exception, each State excells in education. I would in- 
vite your attention to the fine systems now enjoyed by California, Florida, 
Wasington, Illinois, et al. 

We do appreciate your efforts and you can rest assured that the entire Kansas 
Public Junior College Association will be 100 percent behind not only your pro- 
posal but the type of things you stand for and represent. 

Very truly yours, 
T. H. Atey, Dean. 
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DopGcE Ciry COLLEGE, 
Dodge City, Kans., May 13, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Thank you very much for the information that you mailed me 
relative to H.R. 12232, which you have introduced. I appreciate very much your 
interest and efforts on behalf of public community junior colleges. 

I shall ask our Representative, Hon. Floyd Breeding, to support you in this 
meusure. He is a fine friend to education and to junior colleges. 

Mr. F. B. Toalson, superintendent of schools, Dodge City, Kans., has asked that 
I request you to mail him the same information that you mailed me. 

If I can assist you in any manner please feel no hesitancy in contacting me. 

Very truly yours, 
Guy C. Davis. 


Pratt JUNIOR COLLEGB, 
Pratt, Kans., May 138, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Six: Thank you for sending us a copy of the bill you introduced to the 
House of Representatives. We heartily approve of the steps you have taken to 
assist the public community junior colleges in getting Federal assistance. 

Zest personal wishes. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES M. BARNES, Dean. 


FLINT JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Flint Mich., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ULLMAN: I have had an opporeunity to go over your statement 
regarding H.R. 12232, presented to the House on April 28, 1958. I would like to 
take this opportunity to make a few comments regarding the bill you introduced. 

You did an excellent job of presenting the need for additional financial help for 
the construction of Community colleges throughout the United States and its 
possessions. The case was thorough and well presented and will, I hope, en- 
courage immediate action by Congress. 

I am opposed, in principle, to Federal aid to education if the people can be 
persuaded to assume this responsibility on the State and local levels. It appears 
to me, however, that our State and local leaders, and our citizens, are not fully 
aware of the critical need for the expansion of higher education in the immediate 
future and on a giant scale. In view of this lack of action, I heartily support 
your proposal, because I think it is the only other alternative which will meet our 
needs for additional educational facilities. If I can be of any assistance in 
supporting your bill, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE E. BLocKEer, Dean. 


THE PusLic SCHOOLS OF THE CIty OF MUSKEGON, 
Muskegon, Mich., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. Mr. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir:I want to assure you that this assistance would be most acceptable. One 
of our greatest needs is to provide for physical facilities for a rapidly increasing 
community college enrollment. Our local district is unable to finance buildings 
for the program and at the same time maintain the plant facilities needed and 
the operational costs required for the program K through 12. If higher edu- 
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cation is a concern, as it should be to everybody these days, then it Seems reason- 
able that such a bill as yours should be given backing in this Congress. 
If there is anything further I can do, please let me know. 
Very truly yours, 
R. B. WARREN, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ALPENA COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Alpena, Mich., May 16, 1958. 
Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
Afember of Congress, Second District, State of Oregon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you for your letter of May 6 and the 
enclosed bill and copy of your presentation to the House of Representatives. It 
is encouraging to have Members of Congress interest themselves in the problems 
of community colleges. Senator Case of New Jersey has also proposed legisla- 
tion along these lines. 

I am particularly interested in noting that Alpena Community College is 
located in asparsely settled area of northern Michigan, probably somewhat com- 
parable to your district in Oregon. It is particularly important that community 
colleges be established in these areas in the city which has the largest concentra- 
tion of population, business and industry, and wealth. 

It was also interesting to me to note that the amount that would be received 
by Michigan for building purposes under your bill is just about equal to the need 
in Michigan as determined by a recent Department of Public Instruction survey. 

* * * * * * * 
Very sincerely yours, 
STANLEY E. Van Large, Director. 


Bay Crry JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Bay City, Mich., May 14 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, Second District of Oregon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am very glad to know that someone is finally pressing to assist 
the junior colleges in their tremendous effort to keep ahead of the tidal wave of 
students. This is a matter which must be constantly brought to the attention of 
the people of our country now rather than 5 years from now while something 
may still be done. Anything that can be done to provide facilities for higher 
education at a cost which the people can pay will, in the long run, be of tre 
mendous importance to us all. 

Thank you for taking this interest in this area of education. 

Sincerely, 
Eric J. BRADNER. 


McCook COLLEGE, 
UcCook, Nebr., May 8, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. ULrMAN: We want to thank you for introducing your bill H.R. 
2232. in the House of Representatives during the 85th Congress. 

It is very gratifying to us in the junior college field to have our institutions 
begin to receive the recognition which they so truly deserve. The value and 
worth of the junior college to a local community cannot be overestimated. Its 
ability to extend the educational opportunities for local youth 2 more years at a 
greatly reduced cost needs to be made known to all. 

Yet the junior college, if it is to continue to offer 2 vears of college at a greatly 
reduced cost. must have considerable help from outside sources. Here in 
Nebraska the property tax carries the burden of all governmental agencies, and 
consequently it can offer little help to education beyond the 12th year. 

If we are to meet the needs of our youth for higher education in the years to 
come, it becomes imperative that State and National Governments take a more 
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active part in the support of higher education. Your bill H.R. 12232 would enable 
us to construct and expand facilities which are urgently needed. 
I hope that every Member of both Houses of Congress will give your bill their 
unqualified support. 
Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE W. Loomis, Dean. 


Sayre JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Sayre, Okla,, May 18, 1958. 
Hon, A. L. ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: It was with a great deal of interest that I read 
your bill H.R. 12282, and also the accompanying statement. Frankly, I had no 
idea that the junior colleges of America had such a champion in Congress. You 
have done a very able job in pointing up the values and needs of the junior 
colleges. 

I believe the public junior college is the fastest growing educational institu- 
tion in America today. It is filling a position in education that is seriously 
needed today with our ever-growing population. 

Congratulations on your work in developing this bill. I believe it is a step 
forward for junior colleges in our Nation. I heartily endorse the bill as pre 
sented. You will have the support of this college in your work to improve the 
position of junior colleges throughout the country. 

Sincerely, 
ArcH B, ALEXANDER, President. 


Sr. PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 8, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for your letter of May 3 with the enclosed 
proposed bill to assist junior colleges in their capital outlay funds. I feel sure 
the community junior colleges will be able to use any and all assistance they 
can get in view of the impending enrollments. 

I am referring your letter to Dr. Henry L. Ashmore, president of Pensacola 
Junior College, who is now serving as president of the Florida Association of 
Public Junior Colleges. 

Very truly yours, 
M. M. BENNETT, President. 


PENSACOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Pensacola, Fla., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: I have read with a great deal of interest your bill. H.R. 
2232, and I would like to commend you. I hope that you will be successful in 
your undertaking. ; 

I noted in a recent publication that Congressman Robert Sikes from our dis- 
trict here in Florida had some complimentary remarks to make concerning 
bill. Iam writing him today urging him to support it. 

To me, one of the most cogent arguments that you used was that of taking 
educational opportunities to the areas where the students live. With the tre- 
mendous cost of higher education today and with the prices continuing to rise 
it is going to be impossible for many young people of excellent talent to attend 
any institution of higher learning unless it is within commuting distance. The 
whole problem is simply a matter of placing first things first in our country 

Sincerely yours, ig 


your 


Henry IL. ASHMORE, President. 
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GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, 
Americus, Ga., May 15, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: May I please express my thorough appreciation 
and endorsement of the bill which you introduced to the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress in behalf of public community junior colleges. 

This construction act will give substantial encouragement and support on an 
educational level which is becoming more and more vital to our country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Luoyp A. MOLL, President. 


NORTHWEST MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE 
AND AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Senatobia, Miss., May 16, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR HONORABLE ULLMAN: A copy of your proposed bill, H.R. 12232, came to 
my office this week. I have read this bill with a great deal of interest. My 
personal belief is that a bill of this nature could go much further toward fur- 
thering and meeting the educational needs of our citizenship than any program 
that I have seen. I feel that it would be much better than a scholarship pro- 
gram. Iam a great believer in local initiative and your bill is an incentive for 
the local people to meet the educational needs of its citizens. 

I commend you and I trust that this bill will be seriously considered by 
Congress. Please accept my kindest personal regards, and if I may help in 
any capacity, please feel free to call on me. 

Most sincerely yours, 
R. D. McLenpbon, President. 


NEWTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Newtonville, Mass., May 21, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congressman from the Second District Oregon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DreAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: AS director of New England's only full-time, 
day-and-evening, publicly controlled junior college, may I thank you for your 
sponsoring and backing of H.R. 12232 and ask what I can best do to assure 
its passage. 

In Massachusetts public support of junior colleges has been negligible. In 
all of New England there are but three publicly controlled junior colleges. 
These are all in Massachusetts, have received the approval of the Common- 
wealth’s Board of Collegiate Authority, and have sprung up as a result of local 
initiative rather than of State encouragement. 

Yet new construction is the need. Newton is the only one of the three lucky 
enough to occupy a building of its own, an abandoned elementary school building 
not good enough for continued use for elementary school pupils. By 1960, at 
our present rate of growth, we shall have outgrown our capacity. Without 
Federal and State aid our days appear to many to be numbered. 

H.R. 12232 will enable the local school committee to discharge its responsi- 
bility to those needing junior college education and training without seeming 
<o put the entire burden on the local taxpayer. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. Taytor, Director. 


STATEN ISLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Staten Island, N.Y., May 20, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: About 3 years ago I was delegated by the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of the city of New York to make a survey in Staten Island regarding the 
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need of a community college in that location. Subsequently, the college was 
established and I was designated as its president. Because of my particular 
experience during these 3 years, I think that I am well qualified to comment 
on the need for such institutions. 

It appears very clear to me that one of the solutions to the coming bulge 
in college populations is the establishment of many strategically situated com- 
munity colleges. This same bulge of college students is now in the primary and 
secondary schools and has made necessary the construction of large numbers 
of additional schools of that grade. 

Under the Circumstances, most communities are already hard pressed for 
funds. This scarcity of funds may well motivate against the establishment of 
additional Community colleges. Therefore, I support your bill with great en- 
thusiasin. I feel that if passed, it will provide strong incentives for the estab- 
lishment and construction of additional facilities for higher education where 
they are most needed. 

Sincerely, 
WaLtTrer L. WILLIG, President. 


ARLINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
Arlington, Ter., May 18, 1958. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank you for your letter of May 6 and the 
enclosed bill. It is encouraging to know that the leaders of our Nation are 
interested in the program of higher education, which is so vital to the future of 
this Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
E. H. HEREFORD, President. 


SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE, 
San Bernardino, Calif., May 27, 195s. 
Hon. Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: May I congratulate you and express thanks and 
appreciation for the bill which you have recently introduced into the House of 
Representatives, the purpose of which is the establishment of a system of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the various States for the purpose of developing public 
community colleges. I am sure that this bill, if adopted into law, would be 
most valuable in helping to take care of the needs of students in the field of 
higher education. 

Even though this bill may not be approved at this session of the legislature, 
I feel certain that, in time, legislation such as you have introduced will become 
a necessity. Those of us who have worked in the community college field over 
a number of years are very certain that the establishment of a statewide system 
of junior colleges within each of the sovereign States is the most economical, 
the most vital, and the soundest educational procedure that could be followed 
in providing post high school education to American youth. I agree with you 
that legislation such as you have introduced is one of the positive steps that 
must be undertaken if our Nation is to meet the educational challenge now 
before it. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. Lounssury, President. 


AMERICAN RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Del Paso Heights, Calif., May 15, 1958. 
Mr. Art ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. UL~MAN: I have read your statement of April 28, 1958, regarding 

public community junior colleges and the bill, H.R. 12282, which takes positive 
steps to alleviate some of the more pressing problems in junior college education. 
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It is clear that the junior college is each year being called upon to render 
more aud more service to the post high school students of the Nation. When 
one recognizes that those students presently of junior college age represent the 
low point in the national birth-rate curve, it is apparent that 4 years from now, 
when the avalanche of students hits the 13th-grade level, we will be hopelessly 
engulfed unless immediate steps are taken to anticipate their arrival. 

As vice president and legislative chairman of the California Junior College 
Association, I commend you for your foresight in this matter. As your bill 
progresses, we are prepared to urge California’s Members of the House to lend 
their support. 

Very truly yours, 
Bit.t J. Priest, Superintendent. 


OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD COLLEGE, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Drak Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you very much for sending us a copy of your bill 
H.R. 12282. Upon reading it I gain the impression that you are approaching a 
very important national matter in a logical and forthright way. Statistics show 
that the tremendous increase at the post-high-school level is certain to come and 
that it will be largely up to the junior college to absorb the bulk of this demand. 

Action such as yours, to provide for Federal assistance in the construction of 
junior college facilities, is needed if the anticipated post-high-school enrollment 
needs are to be met adequately. 

In the case of our own 2-year public junior college we have limited space at 
the present time and can see that without greatly increased facilities in the 
near future we will not be able to accommodate all students within our service 
area who seek post-high-school education. 

Your bill, if enacted, could mean a great deal to us. You are to be con- 
gratulated for your effort in behalf of education. 

Yours very truly, 
RoserT V. RopGers, President. 


OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD HicH ScHooL 
AND COLLEGE DISTRICT, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: Your letter to Mr. Rodgers, president of our Oceanside 
Carlsbad Junior College, and your statement to the House of Representatives on 
April 28, were handed to me by Mr. Rodgers. This letter is to give you my 
reaction to H.R. 12232 which you introduced. I am sure Mr. Rodgers has also 
expressed his opinion concerning this matter. 

May I congratulate you, first, on your farsightedness in anticipating the need 
for additional facilities for higher education in the United States. This tre- 
mendous enrollment increase is certain to come, and all agencies of this country 
need to be aware of it and concentrate their efforts in meeting it. 

The people of the Oceanside-Carlsbad area have conducted a junior college 
program for over a quarter of a century. The recent press of population growth 
poses a very grave burden for the taxpayers of this district. Our junior college 
facilities must be expanded beyond the acreage available at the present campus. 
This requires an entirely new campus development and remodeling of present 
facilities for high school purposes. Your bill, if enacted, would be a “lifesaver” 
to us and contribute to the general interest in housing this great wave of students 
seeking higher education. 

Our junior college feels the impact of military activity (Camp Joseph Pendle 
ton, USMC) but receives little aid from Public Laws 874 and 815 since pro- 
visions of those bills rule out most junior college attendance due to age and 
relationship requirements. 

From my reading of your bill, it seems to meet the certain need for increased 
space provision for the post-high school enrollment and yet retains a certainty 
of complete local control of schools. 
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Congratulations on your effort. This is another fine educational move from 
our great sister State of Oregon. 
Sincerely yours, 
F.. M. CuaAsg, Jr., 
District Superintendent. 


COLLEGE OF MARIN, 
Kentfield, Calif., May 19, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. ULLMAN: I have just read with great interest your letter of May 6 
with enclosure H.R. 12232 and your statement of April 2s. 

It has been my pleasure to be closely associated with the development of the 
junior college in California for the past 31 years, first as an instructor in engi- 
neering and later as director, president, and district superintendent of the Marin 
Junior College District. 

Recently it was my pleasure to serve as chairman of an accreditation com- 
mittee to visit Oregon Technical Institute, at Klamath Falls, and to become 
acquainted with Dr. Purvine and to be able to see the fine development he has 
made there. 

I hope the plant problems which he is encountering can in part be overcome by 
the bill you have introduced. 

No doubt you are familiar with the hearings which were held on or about 
February 25, 1958, by the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
which brought out the fact that only by expansion of technical institutes and the 
training resulting from such schools can we hope to provide our country with the 
type of personnel necessary to deal with the advances we have and are making 
in scientific development. 

If at any time, I can be of assistance, please feel free to call or write. 

Very truly yours, 
Warp H. AUSTIN, 
District Superintendent and President. 


ORANGE COAST COLLEGE, 
Costa Mesa, Calif., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: By and large, I am in support of the legislation proposed. I be- 
lieve that it would be advisable for you to request the California Junior College 
Association and its legislative committee to give consideration to your bill. 

It would seem to me that if the entire association of junior colleges of the 
State gave support to the legislation, it would carry considerably more weight 
than if it were done on an individual basis. 

As an administrator of a public junior college, I sincerely appreciate your sup- 
port and interest in this level of education, 

Sincerely yours, 
Basiu H. Peterson, President. 


SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 14, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I have read with great interest the materials 
vou sent to me on May 6 regarding the possibility of Federal funds being made 
available for the cost of buildings and equipment for junior colleges. 

With the tidal wave of students approaching the junior colleges within the 
very near future, it will be impossible to provide facilities, equipment, and in- 
structors unless we can have Federal aid. The local school districts in Califor- 
hia have been very generous in providing money for public-school education 
according to its final ability. but we are near the saturation point of raising tax 
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money from the personal-property source in the local school districts for the 
support of not only junior-college education but all segments of public education, 

In order to emphasize the need for some relief, let me cite you our own local 
problem. The Sacramento Junior College is in its 42d year. We have an ade- 
quate campus, facilities, and instructors to meet the needs of Our present enroll- 
ment of 2,818 daytime students, 800 evening college students, and 11,000 adult- 
education students. By 1965, our daytime enrollment is expected to reach at 
least 4,500 to 4,800 students, which is practically a 100-percent increase in stu- 
dent population within a period of 8 years. I believe it will be impossible to 
finance the expansion of our facilities and to employ additional instructors to 
meet the needs of students who are already enrolled in the public schools in 
the district. The time may be near when we will have to deny the opportunity 
of attending the junior college to hundreds of students who need vocational 
preparation or transfer education while living at home during the 2-year period 
of a junior-college education plan. 

You are to be congratulated upon the forward look in attempting to meet the 
crisis before it occurs. I hope you will find support in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and from our President in bringing to the attention of all concerned, 
our needs for some kind of financial assistance for the junior college system in 
the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H. SrepHeEnson, President. 


Dawson County JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
May 31, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: I was very happy to receive the informa- 
tion sent out by your office explaining House bill 12232 introduced in the House 
of Representatives April 28, 1958. It is this type of legislation that may give 
our college the aid it has needed for so long. At the present time, our school 
and the Custer County Junior College, Miles City, Mont., are the only two schools 
serving the extreme eastern half of the State of Montana. We have been in 
existence since the year 1941; but due to our method of financing, have been 
unable to expand as we should to adequately serve the students of our area. 
At the present time, the school is financed completely by the local community as 
are the other schools in the community. This means that expansion of our 
college will be accomplished through added taxation of personal property, 
which at the present time is taxed to a maximum peak. Our enrollment figure 
has suffered due to lack of offerings, staff members, and equipment. This is 
not as we wish it, but it is as it has had to be for so long. This vear our college 
has enjoyed an increased enrollment, which by 1965 should be increased from 
300 to 400 percent. 

We know that we must move our present facilities to a new location in the 
very near future. We have purchased 40 acres of land for this purpose. At 
the present time, we should be planning new structures, but due to lack c* 
finances it is impossible to go any further. I have contacted the honorable 
Senators and Representatives from the State of Montana requesting that they 
back your bill to the fullest extent. Please advise us of the progress of your 
bill in the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES P. Vomuor, Dean. 


JUNEAU-DOUGLAS COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Juneau, Alaska, May 21, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Uttman: Your concern with the problem of community junior 
colleges is commendable and forward looking. The problem of education beyond 
high school will become more pressing as the children now in the lower grades 
grow up. The established 4-year colleges cannot expand to enroll all these 
new students and I agree with you that the community junior college is the 
most economical solution to the problem. 
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The bill, H.R. 12232, which you are sponsoring is a good solution for the 
problem. We in Alaska should feel that the provisions of the bill, particularly 
section 5(b), are most generous and should be of great asistance in developing 
an adequate college program on the local level. 

You probably know that though there are four State supported community 
junior colleges in Alaska there are no special buildings for them. All the col- 
leges use the facilities of the local high schools after the regular school day 
has closed. This practice makes many problems for full-time college students 
both in the area of fatigue after all day at other things and in lack of the more 
advanced facilities which should be available for science and research. Your 
bill, when passed into law, would help both the communities which are now 
heavily taxed and the students who could go to college provided they could 
live at home. 

Yours very sincerely, 
DorotHy NovATNEY, Director. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF PORTLAND, 
Portland, Oreg., May 13, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: I am forwarding the material you sent me, as president 
of the Oregon Library Association, to Miss Helen Bliss, librarian, Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education, La Grande, Oreg., the new president. 

You may be assured that the Oregon Library Association is deeply interested 
in the proposal contained in your bill H.R. 1223. The program you envisioned in 
this bill would be of particular significance to States like Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
BERNARD VAN Horne, Librarian. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., May 10, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for sending me a copy of your bill, H.R. 12232, 
which I have read with great interest. 

The problem of providing post-high-school educational experiences in sparsely 
populated areas of our State and Nation will be one which will require careful 
thought and planning, because of the financial implications as well as the educa- 
tional objectives it implies. I am confident that the legislation which you are 
proposing will encourage thoughtful reevaluation of the social, economic, and 
educational consequences of community colleges by all our citizens. 

Sincerely, 
O. MEREDITH WILSON, President. 


KETCHIKAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, May 23, 1958. 
Mr. At ULLMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. - 
DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: I have just finished reading your statement of April 28 
before the House of Representatives and the accompanying copy of H.R. 12232. 
[ most heartily endorse this bill as the first practical step toward meeting a col- 
lege enrollment problem which, in my opinion, must be met with more than 
words if we are to begin to meet increased educational needs so vital to our 
national security today. 
You may certainly depend upon my support of this bill in every way possible. 
I shall write to Delegate Bartlett immediately. 
Yours very truly, 
THORNTON M. Forp. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., July 10, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: This note is designed to express my appreciation for your 
having sent to me a copy of your bill to establish Federal grants-in-aid to assist 
States in constructing and expanding community junior colleges, and to inquire 
as to the present status of legislation relative to this problem. 

It is good to know that the congressional representatives of our State are so 
well aware of the importance of taking positive steps in providing better edu- 
cational opportunities for young men and women, and for reducing the inequities 
sometimes inherent in the accident of geographical residence. 

Sincerely, 
DonALp M,. DUSHANE, Dean of Students. 





CENTRAL OREGON COLLEGE, 
Bend, Oreg., May 28, 1958. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
U.S. Congress, Washington, D.C. 
DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Thank you for your kind letter of May 22. 
I wish to thank you for the opportunity of talking with you while you were in 
Bend. Even though you were not optimistic about the immediate passage of 
your bill, the very fact that you are working on it and we know that you have 
our interests at heart is encouraging. We will appreciate any information on 
the progress and reception given the bill and we will keep you informed of any 
developments on our end of the program. 
Sincerely yours, 
Don P. PENCE, President. 


NEW Mexico MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Roswell, N. Mexr., May 12, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Indeed I thank you very, very much for sending 
me a copy of your most worthwhile bill, and I hope that same will receive the 
recognition by Congress that it so richly deserves, 

Again with any thanks, and with kindest personal regards and best wishes, 
Iam 

Sincerely, 
Hopsart R. Gay, 
Lieutenant General, USA (Retired), 
Superintendent. 


NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
Traverse City, Mich., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: I have read with a great deal of interest your proposal 
regarding Federal aid for construction of public community colleges. The case 
for the local 2-year college is well presented. There seems little doubt now that, 
as the large postdepression baby crop comes of college age, the junior colleges 
will have to accept a major share of these students. If facilities are not made 
available for them quickly, many will be denied the opportunity of advanced 
training. This could mean a useless waste of manpower. 
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Your bill, if passed, will do much to stimulate the States and local commu- 
nities to provide new and additional facilities for post-high-school education. 
It may also provide the initiative for future appropriations which will certainly 
be needed. 

During the weekend, I had an opportunity to talk with Representative Robert 
P. Griffin about your bill. As a member of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, he is aware of the proposal and stated that he is giving careful thought 
to its possibilities. I sincerely hope that other members of the committee will 
do likewise. 

Iam certain that all educators, knowing the problems which we face in prepar- 
ing for enrollment increases, will applaud your leadership in attempting to find 
a solution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Preston N. Tants, Director. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Glendive, Mont., May 31, 1958. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: At a regular meeting of the board of trustees 
of Dawson County Junior College held on Monday, May 19, 1958, the board dis- 
cussed bill No, 12232, “Public Community Junior College Construction Act of 
1958," and moved unanimously that the clerk be instructed to contact each of 
the Congressmen from Montana urging their support of this measure. 

Respectfully vours, 
Mrs. VADA TAYLOR, 
Clerk, Dawson County High School and Junior College. 


Crisco JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Cisco, Tex., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. Representative ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: I have discussed H.R. 12232 with several of the presidents of the 
various junior colleges and all seem to be in favor of your bill. 

Personally I should like to commend you for assuming the responsibility that 
so many people will not accept. We can have better schools in America if our 
responsible people will work together toward that end. 

Respectfully, 
G. C. Hoeur, President. 


Mopesto JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Modesto, Calif., August 26, 1958. 
Hon, At ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Your letter of May 6 asking my reaction to 
your House bill 12232 went unanswered partly because it caught me in the 
throes of budgetmaking and partly because I assumed the same letter went to 
all my 60-odd colleagues in California, if not to all junior college presidents in 
the United States. 

* ~ * s . a eo 


At any rate I have restudied your speech and your bill. No one with sense 
can doubt that you are on the right track. There may be some problems of 
particulars because of the different systems of financing in the 49 States. But 
your reasoning and your approach are essentially sound. 

Sincerely yours, 


Roy C. McCay, President. 
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Umpqua VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE COMMITTEE, 
Roseburg, Oreg., January 25, 1959. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Thank you for sending the material, and a copy of your bill, on the 
community college. 
Many of us hope that there will be successful legislation to aid in the estab- 
lishment and support of this important adjunct to our system of higher education. 
Yours very truly, 
EstTuer W. HALLADAY 
Mrs. George J. Halladay. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
OREGON STATE SENATE, 
Salem, February 5, 1959. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Senator Monroe Sweetland, chairman of the 
Oregon Senate Education Committee, has asked me to request from you copies 
of your Federal aid to community colleges bill. 

As you may know, two community college bills for Oregon have been dropped 
into the hopper here at Salem, one by the interim committee on education, and 
one which Senator Sweetland has drawn up. 

If Federal funds bcome available, it will well behoove us to be prepared to 
dovetail our program with those funds, and so the bills are requested for that 
purpose. 

Thank you for your help and good luck to you and the Federal aid to commu- 
nity college bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dick WHITTAKER, 
Clerk, Senate Education Committee. 





BURLINGTON COLLEGE, 
Burlington, lowa, February 24, 1959. 
DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: I want to express to you my appreciation of your work for 
the junior colleges of the Nation. Your interest means much to us who are 
working in the field. 
I am also writing to Hon. Fred Schwengel of our district to urge support of 
your H.R. 967. 
Very truly yours, 
ALMA KRAEGER. 


CITIZENS STATE BANK, 
Clarinda, Iowa, March 18, 1959. 
Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
Congressman, Second District, Oreg.. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I appreciate your letter of February 19, 1959. I con- 
gratulate you for your continued interest in behalf of the public junior colleges 
of the United States. 

From the many surveys that have been made relative to increased enrollment 
in the public junior colleges, it is evident of the need of such institutions. The 
enclosed copy is made of an article in the Des Moines Sunday Register news- 
paper of October 19, 1958. 

In spite of the fact that a large number of the public junior colleges lack ade- 
quate facilities, many are housed in high school buildings, many classes share 
same rooms, the prospective student is giving serious consideration to enrolling 
in a junior college for the first 2 years’ education beyond high school. 

I am sending the enclosed publication we had printed to support our efforts 
in obtaining an increase in State aid for the public junior colleges in Iowa. The 
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past legislature increased the aid to $1 per day per student, a total of $180 per 
school year. This means a great deal to the 16 public junior colleges in our 
State. Now we must find a program whereby we will be able to furnish the 
needed facilities. 

I am also enclosing an outline of study made relative to Iowa’s need of junior 
colleges to better serve the young people of our State. 

I will appreciate additional information relative to progress of H.R. 967. 

Yours truly, 
H. J. MorGan. 


CENTERVILLE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Centerville, Iowa, April 13, 1959. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I am enclosing a copy of my letter to Congress- 
man Carter. 
Your foresight is certainly commendable. Certainly this is an area where 
there is a shortage of foresight operating. 
Sincerely yours, 
Louis R. NewsHam, Dean. 


APRIL 10, 1959. 
Hon. STEVEN CARTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CARTER: I refer to bill H.R. 967 which is cited as the 
Public Community Junior College Construction Act of 1959. No doubt you are 
aware that Congressman Al Ullman is responsible for introducing this bill. I 
would like to urge that you consider support of this bill. 

If the public junior colleges of Iowa are going to be housed in adequate build- 
ings, it seems that we will have to expect some help from the Federal level. The 
trend in Iowa at the present time is to include the junior colleges in with the 
high school or to house the junior college in an old grade school building that 
has been considered inadequate to house the grade youngsters. 

It is my feeling that the junior colleges have a great future in higher educa- 
tion and that anyone taking the lead, as Congressman Ullman has in this 
instance, should receive as much help as possible. 

Your consideration of these comments will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis R. NewsHaAM, Dean. 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Our next witness is Dr. John T. Caldwell, chancellor, 
North Carolina State College of Raleigh, N.C. 

Dr. Caldwell represents the American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. 

He has been before our subcommittee on previous occasions at least 
once that I recall, and may I say to you, Dr. Caldwell, that we are 
happy to have you and you may proceed in any manner that you de- 
sire. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN T. CALDWELL, CHANCELLOR, NORTH CARO- 
LINA STATE COLLEGE, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. Catpwetyi. Thank you very much, sir. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, and members of of the committee, 
1 shall repeat that I am Dr. John Caldwell, chancellor of the North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh, which is a unit of the consolidated 
University of North Carolina. 
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I am representing the American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, of whose legislative committee I am 
chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, our association has 70 member colleges and uni- 
versities located in each State and Puerto Rico. Its member institu- 
tions have had a long history—nearly a century to be exact—of ex- 
perience with Federal support of and cooperation with higher edu- 
cation. 

As I understand it your committee is devoting its attention in these 
hearings to the general subject of Federal aid for the construction 
of facilities at institutions of higher education. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I will state the general atti- 
tude of our association on this subject, and then make some comments 
on specific legislation which has been introduced. 

Our association has for some time been clearly on record as favoring 
Federal grants for construction of academic facilities. Our resolu- 
tions on this subject, the most recent being at our 73d annual meeting 
last November, have said that we favor Federal grants for the con- 
struction of academic facilities at the land-grant colleges and State 
universities which are members of our association. 

It is quite important that this position not be misconstrued. In 
saying that we favor Federal aid for our member institutions we are 
not saying that we either oppose or favor Federal aid for other col- 
leges and universities. Our members simply feel that they can speak 
only for themselves with confidence, but we are not qualified or author- 
ized to speak for others. 

Let me also make clear our position as to Federal aid for student 
and faculty housing facilities. It is that we emphatically support 
the college housing loan program upon its present terms, and earn- 
estly hope that the Congress will authorize an immediate expansion 
of the loan authority to take care of the full needs of the program. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, that the college housing loan program is 
not within the jurisdiction of your committee. However, the Presi- 
dent has proposed termination of the college housing loan program 
and substituting for it a program covering both academic facilities 
and housing facilities, which is embodied in legislation before your 
committee. We would like to see the college housing loan program 
continued and believe that any legislation considered by your com- 
mittee at this time should be confined to academic and related fa- 
cilities. 

Narrowing the discussion still further, Mr. Chairman, our asso- 
ciation believes that Federal assistance for academic facilities should 
take the form of grants rather than loans. We would see no objec- 
tion to a loan program as an adjunct to a substantial program of 
grants, since loans would be helpful to many institutions which for 
various reasons might not wish to or be able to participate in a grant 
program, and to others which could use it to supplement a grant 
program. 

However, we do feel strongly that a loan program by itself would 
be unfortunate. Loans require the issuance of bonds and the pledging 
of specific revenues for their repayment. While some institutions have 
revenues other than tuition fees which they can pledge, many do not. 
In short, they would be faced with the prospect of either increasing 
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charges to students in order to pay for instructional facilities, or not 
participating in the loan program. 

We are emphatically opposed to anything that would have a tend- 
ency to throw more of the cost of instruction or facilities for in- 
struction on students; or to make the public feel that this is a proper 
way of providing academic facilities. Furthermore, substantially 
more than a third of our member institutions have indicated that they 
could not participate in a loan program without changes in the laws, 
regul: tions, or constitutional provisions gover ning them at the present 
time. 

The situation is quite different from that in college housing, where 
the principle is fairly generally accepted that it is appropriate that 
students pay the cost, or a substantial portion of it. We are strongly 
of the opinion that the costs of instruction and facilities for instruc- 
tion are not appropriate charges to students or their families. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hardly necessary to state to this committee the 
reasons why it 1s important that the United States of America pro- 
vide opportunities in higher education adequate to the needs of our 
young people in the years ahead. The nature of the world we live 
in makes it clear that our vet ry survival depends on the maximum de- 
velopment of our human resources, both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. But if this were not so, the necessity would be equally upon 
us. To provide an increasing population with a rising standard of 
living and the basis of living a fuller and richer life is reason enough 
and challenge enough. 

The time is past when we can talk of the future crisis in higher edu- 
cation, Mr. Chairman. We have already entered on the decade of 
very sharply rising enrollments due to the increased birth rate of 
the 1940's. From many quarters come reports of sharply increased 
numbers of qualified applicants for college and university entrance 
for the coming fall—and this is only the beginning. This sharp in- 
crease is coming at a time when enrollments are already at an all- 
time high and facilities taxed to the utmost. Many colleges and 
universities are still housing and teaching students in the temporary 
wooden structures moved onto the campuses from 146 to 1948 to care 
for the “veterans bulge.” These structures, you will recall, were sup- 
posed to have a lifetime of not more than 2 years after the end of the 
war. 

Mr. Exurorr. Are the old barracks that have been removed and 
the deckhouses that we pulled off the tops of some of our little navy 
ships and those things still in use / 

Mr. Caupwe.u. Every campus has some of them left. Some cam- 
puses have all of them left and still in use. 

Few people realize, Mr. Chairman, that the colleges and universities 
of this country went through a period of nearly 20 years after 1930 in 
which construction of new facilities was substantially suspended. 
First came the depression decade of the 1930's. Then came World 
War II. Immediately after World War IT the emphasis was on pro- 
viding temporary facilities to handle the influx of veterans which 
swelled enrollments to 50 percent above prewar levels. 

There was a period of 3 or 4 years when substantial programs of new 
building were underway. Then came the Korean war and building 
was substantially shut down again. The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that 
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our colleges and universities as a whole have only had about 10 of the 
past 30 years in which they could devote substantial attention to con- 
struction of needed facilities. During the present period colleges and 
universities are trying to conduct four simultaneous operations all re- 
quiring extensive financing beyond present levels. 

They are trying to: (1) raise faculty salaries to a level commen- 
surate with those in other positions requiring equal training and 
ability. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that a nationwide effort ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweLu. Yes, indeed. 

Secondly, we are trying to add new staff to meet rising enrollments. 

(3) Construct physical facilities adequate to their present enroll- 
ments and (4) construct facilities adequate to meet the needs of the 
next 2 or 3 years, to say nothing of those after that. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Caldwell, we had testimony day before yesterday 
that there would be a projected increase in college enrollments of about 
a million by the school year beginning in the fall of 1964. Are your 
figures in substantial accord with that? 

"Mr. Caupweut. Yes, sir, individual institutions may vary in their 
growth, but the total growth will obviously be that. We have had the 
constantly reiterated figures that between 1957 on there would be a 
doubling and I recently saw estimates indicating that that was prob- 
ably a conservative projection, that more than 3 million students we 
have on the campus, instead of being 6 million, by 1970 would be closer 
to9 million. But I am not convinced that that is quite true. But Iam 
convinced that the 6 million is conservative. 

Mr. Exxiorr. It seems to me that America should gird itself to ac- 
commodate these new students and the rapidly growing numbers now 
who will be knocking at the doors of existing institutions and new in- 
stitutions as well. 

Mr. CatpweELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. In the case of your own institution, without the bene- 
fit of some such legislation will you be able to meet all bona fide re- 
quests for enrollments ¢ 

Mr. Catpwet. No, sir. As a matter of fact, I am appalled at the 
problem that North Carolina has trying to provide the facilities that 
will be required. 

Estimates of the amount of funds needed to meet the enrollment 
increases anticipated in the next 5 to 10 years vary substantially, as 
you might expect. 

A very conservative estimate is that the colleges and universities 
will need to construct about $19 billion in new facilities during the 
next 10 years in order to keep up with needed expansion and replace- 
ment in housing, teaching, and research construction. Somewhat less 
than half of this construction is needed in the next 5 years. 

Assuming that all non-Federal sources of financing do, not only as 
well as they have been doing in recent years, but substantially better, 
we will be short about $3 billion in funds needed for construction in 
the next 5 years. 

If the college housing loan program is continued at the rate which 
long experience shows is needed, Mr. Chairman, it would close some- 
thing over $1 billion in that gap, but we still will be at least $134 bil- 
lions short in the 5-year period. 
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These figures are based upon data obtained from the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Kemember that these are very conservative estimates. All our ex- 
perience shows that forecasts in the field of higher education tend to 
be substantially on the conservative side. We had a 50- -percent in- 
crease in enrollments in the last decade in a period in which our col- 
lege-age population was declining. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I want to think about that a minute. You had a 50- 
percent increase in enrollments in the last 10 years in a period in which 
college-age population was actually declining. 

Mr. Canpwett. Y es, sir, for two reasons. One is a higher percent- 
age of the students who entered the first grade in school were actually 
graduating from high school, and, secondly, a higher percentage of 
those who were graduating from high school were going to college. 
So there was a steady increase, beginning about 1940, of about 1 per- 
cent per year of the proportion of high school graduates going to col- 
lege. We have gotten for a long time about every thousandth student 
entered first grade finished high school. Now that figure is substan- 
tially higher. 

Mr. Chairman, I should now like to distinguish between what we 
would like to see done and think ought to be done, and what we feel 
may actually be done in the light of current economic, political and 
other realities. 

What we think should be done is the immediate launching of a bold 
program of Federal aid for academic facilities on a 50-50 matching 
grant basis. 

Mr. Frecinecuuysen. Are there any dollar figures for that, Mr. 
Caldwell? 

Mr. CaLpwe .. I indicated above, sir, that $13, billion for academic 
facilities would close the gap, provided the housing program is con- 
tinued at its present rate of magnitude. 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. So the Federal program would be one half of 
roughly $2 billion. 

Mr. Caupwetu. No, sir, it would be—— 

Mr. Fretincuuysen. Plus the continuation of the housing program. 

Mr. CaLpweEL. Well, the continuation of the housing program plus 
$134 billion. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. One-half of $134 billion. I said roughly 
$3 billion. 

Mr. Catpwe.t. No, sir, not one-half of that. I was thinking that 
is the Federal portion of what is required to close the gap. I am 
assuming that this is in addition to what all non-Federal sources 
would be able to provide. 

Mr. FrevincHuysen. What is the Federal share ? 

Mr. CatpwELu. The Federal share, assuming that there is a gap, 
we are proposing that the Federal Government should close that gap. 

Mr. FreLINGHUYSEN. What would be the Federal share? I thought 
you just told me. Iam sorry. 

Mr. CaLpwe tL. $134 billion. 

Mr. Frevincuvysen. If it is a 50-50 matching program I would 
think half of that would come from sources other than Federal. 

Mr. Catpwett. I am assuming, though, that this $134 billion from 
the Federal Government would only supplement what the States and 
private sources would be able to provide. 
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Mr. Frevincuuysen. If there is only a gap of $154 billion with 
the continuation of the housing program and 50 percent of the money 
is to come from Federal sources, 1 would assume that you would not 
need a billion and three-quarters from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. I was assuming we would be short about $3 billion 
of funds needed for construction in the next 5 years. 

Mr. Frevincguvuysen. That is $3 billion of Federal funds or funds 
from all sources / 

Mr. Cautpweiit. Yes. That is $3 billion short in addition to what 
the non-Federal sources are able to do. Now, of that $3 billion 
about $114 billion is in housing, about $184 billion is in academic 
facilities, and we are assuming that the non-Federal sources will con- 
tinue to produce the maximum and will probably do even better than 
they are able todo now. But in addition to that, there should be this 
Federal program. 

Mr. FrectincHuysen. May I ask—I am sorry to delay this but I 
do not understand your basic assumption. How much is going to 
come from non-Federal sources in your projection that you just told 
us about, $19 billion is going to be needed in the next 10 years? 

Mr. CaLpwetx. I don't have that in my analysis. 

Mr. Frevineuvuysen. I am wondering where the 50-50 matching 
is coming from, the non-Federal matching of what you say will be 
almost $2 billion at the Federal 

Mr, Catpwe.u. I am assuming that the non-Federal sources, the 
50 percent matched from non-Federal sources would not be in addition 
to what I have already described as the non-Federal obligation. 

Mr. Fre.incuuysen. It would be part of an unspecified non-Fed- 
eral obligation ? 

Mr. Catpwe.i. Yes; exactly. 

I want to distinguish between these, as I said, Mr. Chairman, be- 
tween what we think ought to be done and what we think can be 
done and should be done. 

I have just said that we should, I think, immediately launch a bold 
program of Federal aid for academic facilities on a 50-50 matching 
grant basis. It should be large enough to close the construction gap 
during the next 5 years. It might be accompanied by a loan program 
for the benefit of those institutions which can or would prefer to use 
such a program, and which possibly could not meet the matching 
requirements. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, there seems little likelihood that a 
program of the kind that is badly needed can become law during this 
session of the Congress. The administration has clearly indicated 
its strong opposition to any program which involves the use of sub- 
stantial amounts of Federal funds during the current or coming fiscal 
year. This opposition is so strong as to even lead to a recommenda- 
tion for abolition of the college housing loan program, even though the 
amounts loaned will be fully repaid and the program will, in the long 
run, show a substantial surplus. 

The alternative program of the administration is exemplified in 
H.R. 4267 and similar bills, described as a debt retirement assistance 
proposal, covering both housing and academic facilities. This is a 
proposal for Federal grants payable in small amounts over a long 
period, and applicable to both college housing and academic facilities. 
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As I have indicated, we feel that housing should be eliminated in 
consideration of this bill as we want the present housing loan pro- 
gram retained. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said in criticism of the proposal 
embodied in H.R. 4267. Before I add to that criticism I want to say a 
word of commendation. I think, and my colleagues think, that Secre- 
tary Flemming and his colleagues in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are to be commended for getting Treasury 
and Budget Bureau approval for any program embodying the prin- 
ciple of grants for educational facilities. This is at least a positive 
attempt to do something about a critical situation, rather than to say 
that the Federal Government has no responsibility to help meet a na- 
tional and critical problem. 

Having said this I must add that H.R. 4267 would, if enacted, be of 
very little help in its present form in aiding the building of needed 
academic facilities. It might be of some help to some institutions. 
For many others it would be useless or worse than useless because it 
offers the mirage of help without the reality. However, it might be 
amended by your committee to make it helpful, without attracting a 
Presidential veto, and any real help higher education can get is badly 
needed. 

As it is written the administration proposal would apply only to 
colleges and universities which must borrow money to build, those 
which have no money at all for this purpose. It gives no encourage- 
ment or help to the institution which has or can raise some money for 
this purpose but needs additional funds. The bill in its present form 
offers aid only to those colleges and universities which go into the 
private market to borrow money for 20 years. As you know, interest 
rates in the private markets are very high and I know of no one 
who can foretell how high they will get, particularly if our educa- 
tional institutions and our students are forced to go into the market 
for vastly expanded amounts of funds. We have been exploring 
the private market in North Carolina in connection with college hous- 
ing, since the Federal program is now shut down for lack of funds, 
and find that even on tax-exempt obligations the interest rates are 
so high, and the length of time in which repayment can be made so 
short, that our students simply could not pay the increased charges 
which would be involved. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the first change that I would suggest to the 
administration proposal, if it is to be made a means of really helping 
colleges and universities, would be the amendment of section 3 to 
make it possible to give grants in recognition of amounts already 
available or to be made available to the institution from non-Federal 
sources, and the elimination of section 3(b)(8) which requires the 
institution to certify that it cannot finance any portion of its needed 
building without borrowing to do it. 

To say it another way, Mr. Chairman, we believe that any legisla- 
tion aiding academic-facilities construction ought to include grants 
to add to or supplement funds which the institutions can get without 
borrowing. We would like to see these grants amount to 50 percent 
of the cost, but any percentage which will result in early legislation 
making funds available will be helpful. 

As to the funds that are available for “debt retirement assistance,” 
Mr. Chairman, all I can say is that if there is to be a program based 
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on helping the institutions who must borrow money in the private 
market to build, the assistance ought to be high enough to make allow- 
ance for very high rates of interest indeed and go beyond that to 
make a real grant contribution to building cost beyond that needed 
simply to pay y high interest rates. 

Also, the legislation ought to provide for retirement periods of 
longer than 2) years for institutions which would like to amortize 
over a longer period and thus reduce annual payments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made these suggestions in rather genera] 
terms because the exact language of amendments, the exact percent- 
ages of grants, and so on, are technical matters. I am sure the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare will be glad to work 
with your committee in furnishing specific information on the effect 
of various changes in the grant formula on the cost of the legislation 
and on the ability of the institutions to make effective use of it. 

We believe that a grant program is called for; we recognize the 
obstacles in the way of legislation of the kind that would be most 
helpful. We hope that some formula may be worked out through 
the legislative process which will result in effective aid being made 
available in the near future. 

Anything that can be done along this line will be most helpful as 
a beginning toward meeting a critical situation which faces us now. 
If events show that substantially more aid is needed than it is pos- 
sible to make available, now, we have confidence that this will be 
done in the future. A start should be made now. 

I thank you and your committee members, ladies and gentlemen, 
for hearing us. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Dr. John Caldwell. 

Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Caldwell, I think this has been a very excellent 
statement. I must say that I agree wholeheartedly with your view- 
point. 

I also wish that you had been a witness before our exchange of a 
few minutes ago instead of afterward because I think you have 
stated far more eloquently the exact situation than in the colloquy 
between my colleagues and myself. 

I think you have summed up beautifully the present administration 
policy when you say the administration, offers the mirage of help with- 
out the reality. I think it is a beautiful summation. 

Let me ask you this: The two housing bills were vetoed last year 
by the President in which classroom construction funds were provided. 
As the college administrator or as the chancellor of the University 
of North Carolina, would it make any difference to you whether the 
funds for college classroom construction came through the route of a 
housing committee—through the authorization and then appropria- 
tion of real dollars, or whether it came through an education com- 
mittee and an appropriation. 

Mr. Catpwetn.. That was not the point at issue with us, Mrs. Green. 

We would assume, academically, that the housing administration 
should not necessarily be administering an academic facilities loan 
program. We would rather see that in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare if there would be such a loan program but 
our association has simply not endorsed a loan program as a 
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device for bringing aids to the colleges and universities for the 
construction of academic facilities. In our case approximately two- 
thirds of our membership would be under their existing State con- 
stitution and State laws permitted to build on the basis of loans. We 
simply do not feel that students ought to be required to build them. 
Student fees would be our only source of money to pledge for the 
debt retirement. We would be merely adding to the cost of educa- 
tion for our students and raising the barriers. And we are committed 
to keeping the barriers low. 

Mrs. Green. I agree with your statement commending Secretary 
Flemming for presenting the problems; he should be commended for 
getting the Budget Bureau approval for any school program. I think 
this is real progress. 

I also was interested in your statement on page 7, in which you re- 
fer to the high interest rates. What interest rates are being paid 
now ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. We have actually not floated any bonds to build 
housing for our students in North Carolina but when the Federal 
program was shut down inquiry was made in the private money mar- 
ket. It takes about 514 percent. 

Mrs. Green. You say it may even go higher ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. I would assume so. 

Mrs. Green. I think this is an assumption with which other peo- 
ple would agree. 

Mr. Catpwet.. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. This debt retirement program has been referred to, 
as was the administration school proposal of a couple of years ago, 
as a banker’s bill. This would make sure that the bankers, at least, 
get a good return, that they make money out of it. 

Mr. Catpwetu. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. I also appreciate very much, Dr. Caldwell, your specific 
recommendations on how the administration’s bill might be changed 
to meet the urgent needs of college classroom construction. 

Thank you very much for an excellent presentation. 

Mr. Catpweti. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Warnwricut. I am sorry I missed the first part of the colloquy 
because my fair friend on the other side of the political aisle ap- 
parently had a discussion here with Mr. Frelinghuysen. I am sorry 
I missed it because I always enjoy that. 

The question I raise is whether this is the proper forum to get into 
a political discussion as to whether something ought to be called a 
banker’s bill or not, or whether we ought not really to try to temper 
our considerations more to the problem at hand. 

I think that rather than yield to my temptation to get into a pleasant 
colloquy with the lady from Oregon, I will pass. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Grarmo. Doctor, you stated that there would be a shortage of 
about $3 billion in the next 5 years; is that correct? 

Mr. Catpwety. These are rough estimates, yes, sir. 

Mr. Giarmo. I think you said they were conservative estimates. 

Mr. Canpweti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. This would be in housing and house facilities? 
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Mr. Catpwewt. In housing and academic facilities over and above 
the normal contribution that comes from non-Federal sources, that is, 
State appropriations and private sources and it even assumes that they 
might be doing better than they have in the past in providing the 
money / 

Mr. Grarmo. Assuming that there would be no Federal assistance 
in these 5 years, what would happen to the program ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe._ut. We would be short facilities. The colleges would 
be tempted again to start more selective admissions. ‘There would be 
problems of pushing students away. Some of them which were per- 
mitted to borrow money in the private market might do some bor- 
rowing in the private market and students would have to pay for 
them. It would raise again the entrance barriers, the financial 
barriers. 

Mr. Grarmo. Would it be safe to assume that the expansion pro- 
grams would have to be curtailed considerably ¢ 

Mr. Catpwe.tu. The expansion programs would certainly have to 
be curtailed. The need would be there. The plan simply would not 
be realized. 

Mr. Grarmo. The needs would be there ? 

Mr. CaLpweLi. Yes. 

Mr. Giarmo. You do not feel this money would be forthcoming? 

Mr. CatpwetL. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Giarmo. From any other area / 

Mr. CaLpweEtu. No, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. Other than the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Catpwetz. I do not. I think many States are doing about 
as much as they feel they can do under their revenue structure. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Grarmo. Yes. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Do you think that is true of your own State of North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Catpwe t. I think it is virtually true in North Carolina. Mind 
you, Mr. Elliott, I would speak as an educator to say I think the 
American people can do a great deal more than they are doing at 
all levels of government, probably, but I think we are also facing the 
political realities of our tax structure in this country and a great deal 
of the taxing power and the sources are more or less preempted ut 
the Federal level. I think this is a national problem, too. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I thank my friend. 

Mr. Grarmo. You do feel, then, unless we can get assistance from 
the Federal Government we are going to have a curtailment in the 
proper expansion of the educational program ¢ 

Mr. CaLpweE.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Grarmo. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. What problems are you having as far as retaining 
qualified personnel? How much of a turnover is there and how many 
are leaving for private industry and business ? 

Mr. Catpwetyi. A great deal, Mrs. Green. My particular institu- 
tion is a technological college. We have a great school of engineering, 
a great school of forestry and textiles and a school of agriculture and 
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design. And we are in constant competition with the great Govern- 
ment laboratories as well as private laboratories of the Nation. Re- 
search is done in industry just as it is on the campuses of colleges and 
universities and sometimes much greater facilities are provided. The 
great new Government laboratories in the fields of nuclear science are 
models of construction and offer an exciting opportunity for a person 
who wants facilities and needs facilities to do certain kinds of research 
and that is perfectly all right. But the point is we are competing for 
faculty personnel with private industry and Government in terms of 
salaries, and in terms of facilities, too. It is quite real. 

Mrs. Green. Will the gentleman yield further ? 

Mr. Grarmo. I yield. 

Mrs. Green. Do you think this country can afford the kind of a 
program which you outline ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mrs. Green, I think it ought to be obvious to any 
American that we can do anything we want to in this country, that it 
is purely a question of the priorities in our minds, what is worth spend- 
ing money on, and it is perfectly absurd for anyone to think that this 
country cannot have an educational system to realize the noble possi- 
bilities of this Nation. We can do it if we want to. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

Mr. Giarmo. I certainly want to thank the gentleman for those 
statements. I wish that more people could hear the testimony that 
you have presented to this committee today and also the comments 
that you have just made at this time. 

Thank you, Mr. Caldwell. 

Mr. Exvxiorr. Let me say now before the Doctor goes that before I 
recognize somebody else for questions that we have another witness 
here today who says that he will not be able to be with us tomorrow 
and I hope we can hold a little time for him to get started. 

He is Dr. Case of the Colgate University, representing the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education. 

The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Dantets. Dr. Caldwell, I notice you recommend Federal aid for 
academic facilities on a 50-50 matching grant basis. 

Mr. Catpwe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dantexs. Do you feel that a 50-50 matching grant would be the 
proper grant for this purpose ? 

Mr. Catpwetu. Mr. Daniels, that has been characteristic of a good 
many other grant programs, and there is no more virtue in 50-50 grant 
programs than there is in a 40-60 or 60-40 for that matter, but we 
would suggest 50-50 as one that has a practical appeal to it, 

Mr. Danrets. What do you base that on? I was just wondering in 
my own mind if you were not being a bit overgenerous in your esti- 
mates of what the grant should be. 

Mr. Catpwetu. From the Federal standpoint ? 

Mr. Danters. Yes. 

Mr. Catpweti. Overgenerous from the Federal standpoint. 

Mr. Daniets I mean you recommended 50-50. Why not 60-40 or 
10-30? 

Mr. Carpwein. We could. I might say that one virtue of a matching 
program is to elicit and stimulate greater effort locally. Those of us 
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who have dealt with State legislatures and dealt with private donors 
at various times know that sometimes we can achieve additional effort 
locally by the possibility of matching what is available at the Federal 
level. This would be really a stimulus to stretching local effort not to 
just relieving local effort, but stretching local etfort. It has some 
virtue in that respect. 

Mr. Dantets. In your own mind, if we recommend a program, say 
70-30, do you think we would be able to arouse sufficient stimulat ion! 
Mr. CaLpweti. You could arouse suflicient stimulation, yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Mr. Chairman, I will try to keep my questions 
brief. 

Dr. Caldwell, in several places in your testimony you strenuously 
opposed our committee considering the possibility of making some pro- 
vision for college housing in any bill which we might develop. Yet 
at the same time, in answer to a question from Mrs. Green you said you 
did not really care where the money came from, which committee of 
Congress, so long as the money was made available. You also referred 
on page 6 of your testimony to a recommendation by the administra- 
tion for abolition of the college housing loan program. I wonder if 
that is not an unfair statement of the situation. 

Is it not true that the recommendation is that the existing program 
be replaced by one which would come out from this committee as part 
and parcel of a program to alleviate the strain on institutions of 
higher learning / 

Mr. Catpwett. If “abolition” is too strong a word, then I will con- 
cede that it is too strong a word. It is very plain, however, that the 
administration has not been sympathetic to a college housing loan 
program which would provide for loans at a low rate of interest to 
be amortized over a long period of time. That is the college housing 
loan program at the present time. 

Mr. Frevincuvuysen. What your argument is, the Federal Govern- 
ment should subsidize a college housing loan program rather than 
make it pay somewhat approximating the going rate for money ¢ 

Mr. Catpweti. Mr. Frelinghuysen, up to now it has never been 
assumed and we have never been able to demonstrate to our satisfac- 
tion that the college housing loan program was being subsidized. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYsSEN. W ell, low rates of interest these days would 
be subsidized money, I w ould assume. I do not know how we would 
come to any other conclusion. I do not want to dwell on that. 

Mr. Catpweti. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You referred to the projected need over the 
next 10 years of higher education institutions of $19 billion in the con- 
struction field. 

Mr. Catpwett. That is right. 

Mr. Fre_incuuysen. I wonder if you have given any indication of 
how much of that money would not be raised by the issuance of bonds. 

Mr. Catpwe.i. How much of it would not be raised by the issuance 
of bonds? 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. You are so critical of the possibility of the 
Federal Government assisting in the issuance of bonds in order to build 
these facilities that I wonder how much of this total of $19 billion 
that you anticipate will be needed in the next 10 years will not be 
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built by bonds? Is not that the traditional method by which all edu- 
cational institutions at any level have built their buildings? 

Mr. CaLpweE.t. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN. How, generally speaking, would you say that 
educational institutions build buildings? 

Mr. Catpwett. I would say that private educational institutions 
have built buildings through two principal devices. One is getting 
contributions, large grants from people who are able to give buildings 
and supplementing that from time to time with loans. Public insti- 
tutions have built the academic facilities on their campuses largely 
through State appropriations. I have just spent 7 years as president 
of the University of Arkansas. Unfortunately, the University of 
Arkansas had to put too much of the load on students over there to 
build their buildings. It got started during the 1930’s. We bor- 
rowed money to build some needed facilities there. So the stu- 
dents—— 

Mr. Fretrncuuysen. There is no necessity to burden the students 
with additional fees, which is one of the conclusions you seem to come 
to. There is no necessity in order to build a building to make the 
student pay for it, is there / 

Mr. CaLpwe.u. Students pay for their education in meeting certain 
costs. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. But there is no necessity to have them meet 
the cost of building the building that they live in, is there? There 
may be an alternative and it might be well for an institution to con- 
sider alternatives. 

Mr. Catpweti. What we are trying to do is avoid the necessity of 
putting the burden of building academic facilities on the students. 

Mr. Frevincuuysen. Again I do not understand why you insist on 
a grant approach in this. Why is it going to be easier for the institu- 
tions or the State to provide a 50-50 matching grant than it would be 
for them to provide a provision for the servicing of debt to allow the 
bonds to be issued and the debt paid off over a period of years? Why 
isthat a harder thing to do? 

Mr. Catpwe.u. 1 am sorry I didn’t make this plain. But if the 
University of North Carolina wished to finance academic facilities 
with borrowed money, the only way legally we could borrow such 
money or the only way practically from the standpoint of the bankers 
themselves would be to have something we could pledge to the amorti- 
zation of that debt. In our case it would be student fees, nothing else. 
It just becomes one more charge that we levy against the students 
for getting an education. The point of view of my colleagues and 
I inthe Land Grant Association is that this is a heresy. 

Mr. Freiincuuysen. Dr. Caldwell, again if public schools had ‘to 
levy against the teachers’ salaries in order to get credit to build a 
building you would not get any buildings built. I would think the 
same thing might be applied to colleges. There is no necessity just 
to levy against student fees in order to issue bonds to build a build- 
ing. Surely there must be assets in an institution such as the ones 
you mention that could be utilized as 

Mr. Cautpwetu. No, sir. The laws vary from State to State. I 
cannot speak for all of them. But there are constitutional probibi- 
tions against institutions borrowing money. In some States it is 
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permitted that the State issue bonds against the general credit of 
the State but oftentimes in the corporate character and nature of 
these subsidiaries of the State, the institutions, there are no such 
provisions. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Will the gentleman yield right there. 

Mr. Frecincuuysen. Yes. 

Mr. Exriorr. I wonder if you might furnish for the record a 
summary of these prohibitions affecting the State institutions which 
you have mentioned 7 

Mr. Catowetu. Mr. Elliott, this will be a little diffieult to get. 
We checked with a show of hands of our knowledgeable members at 
an annual meeting. We asked how many of our members are au- 
thorized under law to borrow money and pledge student fees or an 
of their resources for these purposes, and approximately oman 
of our members were very positive and clear that this was impossible 
under their existing statutes in the State. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Frevineuuysen. I will yield back, Mr. Chairman. I realize 
that we have run out of time. 

Mrs. Green. Could [ask one question ? 

Mr. Ex.sorr. The gentle lady from Oregon. 

Mrs. Green. Doctor, what is the rate of interest on money from 
the college housing program / 

Mr. Cavpwe tt. [think it is314 now; 314 percent. 

Mrs. Green. Which is approximately the rate that the Government 
has to pay ? 

Mr. Catpwett. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Then it is no—— 

Mr. Catpwe.n. It was27%. It is about 314 now. 

Mrs. Green. Then in fact can you consider that a subsidy ? 

Mr. Catpweti. We have not regarded it as a subsidy. The law 
is written in such fashion that presumably it is not. a subsidy. It 
represents the average rate of interest for which the Government 
has obtained its money. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you. 

I again want to say that I think your testimony has been very out- 
standing and very helpful to us on the committee. 

Mr. Exniorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Caldwell, for a fine, help- 
ful statement. 

Mr. Catpweti. Thank you very much for listening. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Now, will Dr. Everett Case, the president of Colgate 
University of Hamilton, N.Y., representing the Committee on Rela- 
tionships of Higher Education to the Federal Government of the 
American Council on Education, come forward. 

Dr. Case, we have begun the consideration of this subject matter, 
which is a subject matter that has not been particularly before our 
committee before, as you may know, and I have felt that it is well for 
us to take the time to question witnesses and learn as much as we can 
as we go along. Consequently, the time which you might have used 
has expired. 

Now, we plan to be in session tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
and Friday morning at 10 o’clock and I just wonder if it might be 
possible for you to reappear on either of those dates. If not, you 
can proceed until the bell rings and that is the best we are able to do. 
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Iam sorry for your inconvenience, but it is difficult, it is extremely 
difficult to plan these things with the kind of timing that accom- 
modates everybody. 

Mr. Case. I recognize that, Mr. Chairman. I regret that my obliga- 
tions at the university make it impossible for me to stay over and 
come tomorrow. With the understanding that this 

Mr. Watnwricur. Would the gentleman yield / 

If he cannot come tomorrow, ‘why does he not do this, instead of 
reading his statement which any of us can read. He heard the dis- 
cussion here, and in the very short time, because the bell is going 
to ring in a couple of minutes, why would it not be practical for him 
to comment off the cuff on what he heard and make any contribution 
rather than read the statement. He says he cannot come tomorrow. 

Mr. Exxiorr. If you would care to comment on any of the various 
problems which you cover in your statement in accord with the sug- 
gestions of the gentleman from New York, you may do that. 

Mr. Warnwricur. Many of us feel we get more benefit, Doctor, 
from the discussion phases of it anyway, where a man like yourself, 
with your experience and background sort of ad libs on the construc- 
tive suggestions or the bills that are pending before us. 

Mr. Cass. I think, Mr. Chairman, if there is only a question of a 
minute or two, it seems to me this problem is so important that I 
would rather reexplore my obligations if I could come back on, as 
early as possible, tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Exutiorr. You will be No. 1 if you come tomorrow. 

Mr. Warnwricur. In other words, one of the questions I would 
like to raise from a man representing the university from my own 
State would be the responsibility of the Federal Government in a 
field like this. Maybe you covered it in your statement, but I think 
it would be more beneficial to people like Mrs. Green and myself to 
hear you say what you think the role of the Federal Government is. 
I know Mr. Frelinghuysen feels that is quite important. 

Mr. Case. It might save some time if I attempt to speak to that in 
any event, since I am not sure I can rearrange the schedule. 

Mr. Exnrorr. Is Friday out also? 

Mr. Casr. Friday is worse, Mr. Chairman. Tomorrow is my only 
hope. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I will say to you that I am very anxious to hear you 
in an extended discussion of this problem and I am going to suggest 
that the committee clerk and you discuss the time in ‘the light of our 
schedule in which we can specifically hear you, because I ‘think you 
are entitled to that type of hearing and I am sure there must be some 
day within the next week or two in 1 which you might be able to appear 

I would like to have an hour for that, is what I would like to do. I 
would like to hear you and let us discuss this thing back and forth in 
such a way as to be beneficial. 

Mr. Case. Very well, sir. I will do my best. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you about Monday. How does Monday 
sound ? 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Exxiorr. If it turns out you can come tomorrow, that will be 
very fine. And the next best date, I think, might be next Tuesday. 
That is a close date. 
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Mr. Case. I cannot come on Tuesday. I could conceivably on Mon- 
day but it would be difficult. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Case. I think, Mr. Chairman, if tomorrow is best for the com- 
mittee and you, if the airlines are cooperative at all, I could go on 
early foran hour. I could do that best. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We will make a special effort to be here early in the 
morning, at 10 o’clock, if you can come tomorrow. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Extiorr. The committee will adjourn until 10 o’clock in the 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., Wednesday, March 23, 1960, the com- 
mittee recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m., Thursday, March 24, 1960.) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 24, 1960 


Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBCOMMITTFE ON Specran EpucaTioN OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON EpucatTion AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in the caucus 
room, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott, Green, Daniels, Giaimo, and 
Frelinghuysen. 

Also present : Dr. Harry V. Barnard, subcommittee clerk. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Case, in view of the fact that the time is passing, 
Iam going to let you begin your statement. I am assured that sev eral 
members of our committee are on the w ay or will be here shortly. I 
know you have an 11 o’clock deadline, so Tam going to let you begin. 
That will give me a chance to ask you some questions. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT CASE, PRESIDENT OF COLGATE UNI- 
VERSITY AND CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION’S COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Casr. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Everett Case is the president of Colgate Univer- 
sity and is the chairman of the American Council on Education’s 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government. 

Allright, Dr. Case. 

Mr. Casz. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; my name 
is Everett Case, and I am president of Colgate University at Hamil- 
ton, N.Y. 

I am also chairman of the Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government, of the American Council on 
Education, and I welcome the opportunity to testify for the American 
Council before this committee on the subject of legislation to facilitate 
expansion of college and university classroom ‘and other academic 
facilities. 

The organization which I represent has a membership composed of 
140 educational organizations and 1,050 institutions, among them 
nearly all of the accredited universities, colleges, and j junior colleges i in 
the United States. 

Mr. Extxiorr. Your organization represents 1,050 of the approxi- 
mately 1,950 colleges; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Casr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Extiorr. Probably in terms of enrollment a much larger per- 
centage of the total ? 

Mr. Case. I would suspect it was over 90. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Over? 

Mr. Case. Over 90. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Ninety percent ? 

Mr. Case. Ninety percent. 

The need for assistance in the construction of additional facilities 
for colleges and universities has been stressed by so many responsible 
citizens and governmental agencies, and it is so well known to you, 
that I shall not take too much of your time in citing chapter and 
verse. I am sure that the testimony of Secretary Flemming at this 
hearing on Monday has been persuasive on this point. Nevertheless, 
it is important to suggest, at the outset, the formidable dimensions 
of the problem. 

In 1957 the President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School reported : 

Our colleges and universities are expected by the American public to perform 
something close to a miracle in the next 10 or 15 years. They are called upon 
to provide education of a continually improving quality to a far larger number 
of students—at least 6 million by 1970 compared to 3 million now. 

In 1958 the American Council on Education published a study by 
Professors Long and Black, of the School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, which bore the title: “Needed Expansion of Facilities for 
Higher Education 1958-70: How much Will It Cost?” 

They estimated that the total required to finance the necessary 
expansion of physical facilities would range from $12 billion to $15 
billion; and that additions and replacements for academic facilities 
alone would range from a low of $8 billion to a high of about $11 
billion. 

The conservative nature of these estimates is emphasized in the 
recent study of the U.S. Office of Education, which projects the 
total construction needs of the colleges to 1970 at $20 billion, about 
two-thirds of which would be required for academic facilities. Even 
if we assume continuance of the college housing loan program, and 
thereby the avoidance of maximum strain on the colleges for the 
costs of residential additions, it is only too clear that the present 
and projected resources of our colleges and universities cannot be 
expected to bear the burden of the $10 to $13 billions required for 
new academic facilities in the next decade. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Let me interrupt you there, Dr. Case. 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. This program is new to our committee and we are 
just beginning our study of it. Would you care to give me your 
observations as to whether or not the revenue producing housing 
section of this overall housing matter has been proceeding at a rate 
sufficient or reasonably sufficient, over the period of the years? Does 
it reasonably take care of the needs ? 

Mr. Case. You are talking now about the housing ? 

Mr. Exriorr. Revenue-producing housing. 

Mr. Case. Right. I think that up to the point at which the White 
House indicated its opposition to any further extension, this was per- 
forming a very significant role in enabling the colleges and universi- 
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ties to expand their facilities to house students. The fact that 
something like $1.1 billion of new dormitories and dining halls and 
related facilities have been built through the use of HHFA funds ear- 
marked for this purpose on these low-interest loans, is one index. I 
think the Office of Education figures for the last few years show that 
these college housing loans account for 53 percent, I believe the figure 
was, of the new construction of this sort. Colleges have under- 
taken 

Mr. Exxrorr. Do you think that is about the right percentage ? 

Mr. Case. I think the great thing is, Mr. Chairman, that this pro- 
gram makes funds available at rates it is possible to service out of 
revenue without undue hardship to every college and university that 
has to have recourse to borrowing for this purpose. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Has your university used that program? 

Mr. Case. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Exxrorr. Are the repayment terms sufficiently liberal to allow 
you to repay the loan out of revenues from the buildings themselves? 

Mr. Case. They have been very helpful in that respect, both in terms 
of the interest rate charged and of the period of years in which amorti- 
zation is to be provided. ‘Taking the two together, it means that it is 
a viable thing for us to handle without too much increase in our 
charges for rooms. If either of those factors were adversely altered 
it would make our task much more difficult. This has been a very 
helpful program as my overall testimony in behalf of the council 
indicates. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, as we move then to the academic 
facilities, I need hardly remind you or the others on the committee 
that higher education in the United States is a nonprofit enterprise. 
Thus where plant expansion means for industry a broader base for 
profitable operations, its net result for higher education is vastly to 
increase operating expense and hence to intensify the search for in- 
come to cover this expense. 

While the principal sources of such income vary widely as between 
public and private institutions, tuition alone does not begin to meet 
the bill for either category. Thus the contemplated expansion of 
plant, and of student enrollment, merely serves to widen the g gap that 
must be bridged through increased State and municipal appropriations 
on the one hand, and increased endowment income and expendable 
gifts on the other, if we are to have an operating balance. 

I cited these facts simply to make it clear that in seeking Federal 
aid for the necessary expansion of our plant facilities, we do not seek 
to transfer the whole burden of increased costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. We ask only that it assume its reasonable share of what would 
otherwise seem to constitute an intolerable burden upon State and 
municipal governments and private philanthropy. That the Federal 
Government already recognizes the validity of this principle is clear 
from the various measures of assistance already authorized. Indeed, 
it now seems clear that the question is not whether assistance is needed 
but rather what is the wise and appropriate method or methods of 
providing it. This question is curiously complex, and I offer no 
apology for the fact that the council’s approach is less dogmatic than 
pragmatic. 

First of all, then, let me say that it is heartening to note that the 
need for assistance to the colleges in the construction of academic 
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facilities, as well as in additional housing, has already been recognized 
by the Congress. 

Last year funds for loans for this purpose were included in the 
general housing legislation passed by the House and Senate on two 
occasions. These funds were finally eliminated from the bill only 
upon the insistence of the President. i 

Now when one looks at the magnitude of this construction task con- 
fronting the colleges—and hence the Nation—there is satisfaction in 
knowing that in the college housing loan program, and this is further 
responsive, Mr. Chairman, to your question, we have a pattern of con- 
structive assistance which has been tried over the last 10 years and 
found to be sound and effective. 

I have mentioned the fact that under this program the colleges have 
already financed dormitories and related facilities costing more than 
$1.1 billion. Iean say with confidence that the colleges and universities 
are overwhelmingly in favor of continuing this program. But the 
needs for additional college housing represent only about one-third 
of our physical requirement for plant in terms of dollars, and the 
balance required for academic facilities involves a problem that in 
many ways is sharply different. 

That is one reason, Mr. Chairman, why we deeply appreciate the 
fact that you have scheduled hearings specifically on the needs of 
the colleges for classrooms and laboratories. 

While testimony has been presented on this subject as a part of 
general hearings on assistance in college construction, I believe this is 
the first hearing in which attention is concentrated wholly on the need 
for academic facilities. Recognition that assistance in constructing 
housing facilities, and assistance in constructing academic facilities, 
are separate problems seems to us to mark an advance in thinking 
and planning for higher education in the United States. 

Let me illustrate. As you know, the amortization costs of housing 
facilities are borne by clearly defined student rentals, as in the col- 
lege housing loan program. But the amortization costs of academic 
facilities—classrooms, laboratories, and libraries which, of them- 
selves, are not income producing—present quite another problem. 
For one thing there is no single and related source of income that can 
be pledged to service such loans. Thus a loan plan for academic 
facilities patterned after the college housing loan program, such 
as is embodied in Representative Dent’s H.R. 10942 and Chairman 
Elliott’s H.R. 11250, would undeniably help some institutions to 
spread the cost of new construction. 

Unfortunately, it would not help all. Many public institutions, for 
example, would be barred from such a loan program by State laws, 
since their authority to borrow is limited to those projects which are 
income-producing, such as residence halls and dining halls. Some 
private institutions would be reluctant to participate because repay- 
ment of these loans must be drawn from general funds (primarily 
tuition) already overburdened with the rising costs of faculty salaries, 
student aid, and proper equipment and maintenance. 

This is not to say that a loan program for academic facilities is not 
desirable. Indeed we strongly advocate such a program. We believe 
that a substantial number of institutions would find ways to make good 
use of it, and also that such legislation as an experiment would be 
valuable as a guideline to the future. 
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Let us now turn to the administration’s proposal, embodied in H.R. 
4967 and S. 1017, which would provide assistance in the construction 
of both academic and housing facilities. This would offer Federal 
grants of $500 million, representing 25 percent of construction costs 
totaling $2 billion, in increments covering 20 years. In fact this is 
essentially debt service assistance. The institutions would be required 
to borrow funds in the private market, at a rate much higher than 
that of the college housing program, with the intent that the 25-per- 
cent grant would bring net interest cost down to a comparable figure. 
A second part of this legislation would provide a system of Federal 
guarantees of loans, available for the assistance of private institu- 
tions only. 

The Council’s Committee on Relationships of Higher Education 
to the Federal Government has taken a firm stand in opposition to 
that part of the administration proposal which would provide a sub- 
stitute for the present college housing loan program. 

The committee early last year named a subcommittee to study and 
report on this legislation as it applies to academic facilities. By 
unanimous vote the subcommittee adopted a report listing “inherent 
weaknesses” in the proposal as follows: 

(a) Public institutions are effectively barred from the guaranty program by 
that part of section 2(a) which specifies coverage only of the “bonds of an 
educational institution if the income from such bonds is subject to Federal 
taxation.’ The bonds of public institutions, whether or not subject to Federal 
taxation, should in our opinion enjoy full eligibility for the Federal guaranty, 
which makes unnecessary the pledging of revenue from specific sources. 

(b) The requirement of a kind of “poverty oath” of the colleges for eligibility 
in the debt retirement assistance program, section 3(b), paragraph 3, presents 
many problems. This requirement for participation is “that the institution has 
certified that it cannot, by using resources already available to it for financing 
its construction needs, finance any portion of the development cost of such con- 
struction, for which portion it seeks debt retirement under this setcion, except 
through borrowing on terms meeting the conditions specified.” Any such certi- 
fication of lack of resources by an institution is subject to wide misunderstand- 
ing, would tend to put a premium on financial weakness, and could seriously com- 
plicate subsequent development plans of the institution. We question also the 
desirability of limiting an institution to the singly stipulated loan program set 
forth in section 3. 

(c) When we consider what commends the proposed financial plan to the three 
parties concerned—the Government, the colleges, and the bondholders—we find 
a minimum of advantage to the Government and to the colleges, and the chief 
benefit going to the bondholders. 

I should add that since this report was made there has been a con- 
tinuing discussion of changes that might improve the administration 
proposal. In these talks representatives both of the colleges and of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have taken part. 
It is particularly gratifying to observe that in his testimony of last 
Monday Secretary Flemming confirmed his willingness to consider 
modifications of several features of the original proposal such as the 
so-called poverty oath, the percentage and the duration of the Fed- 
eral grants in aid. and the types of facilities to be eligible for such aid. 

The latest official action of the Council’s Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government was a vote— 
and I quote from the minutes— 
to endorse the principle of Federal support in the area of academic facilities, to 
confirm previous approval of a Federal loan plan for classrooms, libraries and 
laboratories patterned after the college housing loan program, and to support 
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any other sound plan that would give comparable or superior financial support 
to the institutions. 

There are other ways, besides the current administration proposal, 
for using Federal grants. For example, the President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School in 1957 reeommended— 
that a new program be developed of Federal grants in aid on a matching basis, 
through procedures similar to those in the Hill-Burton program, to assist both 
public and private non-profit institutions of higher education to construct needed 
non-income-producing facilities (such as classroom, laboratory, library and ad- 
ministrative buildings). 

Still another approach to the problem is exemplified by existing 
Federal programs for support of specific types of facilities. The 
Atomic Energy Commission subsidizes the construction of nuclear re- 
actors for research purposes; the National Science Foundation has a 
small program of support for scientific laboratories; and there is a 
program of matching grants for research facilities in medicine and 
related fields. Such programs are more attractive to some institutions 
and groups than Federal grants for the general support of research 
and instructional facilities in all of the academic disciplines. The 
Council has not formally endorsed this approach, although it has ap- 
plauded the specific examples cited. A program of this kind might, 
however, have a place in an overall plan designed to meet the needs 
of various types of institutions. 

From this statement you will correctly conclude that the American 
Council on Education is not prepared to offer you today a complete 
and specific “package” recommendation on legislation to aid in the 
construction of academic facilities. 

For one thing we are only too conscious of the obstacles attending 
the adoption of any single measure proposed as an answer to the 
problem. Without any attempt at a catalog of these problems, one 
or two illustrations may be cited. 

There is the constitutional question relating to a grant program 
for general instructional purposes which is open to all types of in- 
stitutions. 

There is the fact of the President’s declared opposition to the low- 
interest loan program that the Congress has consistently supported. 
From such differences of opinion, it is fair to add, higher education 
itself is not immune. 

For the articulation of a sound and comprehensive program, there- 
fore, we must rely on the concern and the wisdom of this committee 
and the Congress. We endorse as the answer for many institutions 
a plan of loans patterned after the college housing loan program, 
but we must emphasize at the same time that the needs of many other 
institutions will require a program in which grants are the major 
factor. We believe that a combination of these two approaches— 
or the availability of options—may be possible as well as desirable, 
and we urge that these possibilities be promptly and thoroughly 
explored. 

Beyond all these suggestions, Mr. Chairman, the American Council 
is well aware that there may exist other ideas and legislative proposals 
on this subject which are worthy of consideration. The problem 
is complex, requiring the thoughtful attention of citizens and officials 
alike who are concerned that higher education in the United States 
shall meet its responsibilities in full. We are grateful for the oppor- 
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tunity to discuss with this committee the need for academic facilities, 
and some of the alternatives to be considered in any serious approach 
to a program that will strengthen the physical resources of our edu- 
cational institutions, and so keep open for the young men and women 
of this country the door to opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. If you or the mem- 
bers of your committee have questions, I shall do my best to be 
responsive, 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do I gather, from your testimony, Dr, Case that you 
would favor a program of assistance for college classroom construc- 
tion that would be available to both the public and private institutions ¢ 

Mr. Case. We do, sir. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Do you have any comments as to how it should be 
handled with respect to the private institutions or do you feel that 
the program should apply equally to public and private institutions 4 

Mr. Cass. I would hope that the legislation would itself—and 1 
think when I say “I” here I speak for the Council—I would hope that 
legislation for this purpose would not in itself make distinctions be- 
tween opportunities afforded Federal aid to public as opposed to pri- 
vate institutions. As I have indicated in my testimony, there may be 
limitations upon either, sometimes by virtue of State law, as to the 
form of aid which they could elect if alternatives were available. But 
I think the option should be freely opened to both types as far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, because actually here we are con- 
cerned not with the nature of the local control or financial responsi- 
bility but rather with these institutions as national resources, the ex- 
pansion of which means the expansion of opportunity for our young 
men and women. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. Yes, sir, I am sure you are aware of the fact that we 
run into many sticky problems when we deal with the private and 
the public institutions on the same basis. 

Mr. Case. I do, sir. I think it is fair to say that this question—and 
I believe Secretary Flemming testified to this point on Monday, and 
I would concur—that this question in a sense is res judicata as far as 
the Congress’ position is concerned because measures like the housing 
bill and the National Defense Education Act do not distinguish be- 
tween the two types of colleges and universities, and I think there 
issound reason for this. 

Without going into the rights and wrongs or the merits of what 
ought to be done at the school level, it is fair to say here that in the 
area of higher education there is this distinction : 

I know of no compulsory laws in any State requiring attendance 
at colleges or universities or junior colleges. In the schools there are 
such laws and there is a primary responsibility, therefore, upon the 
State to see that facilities are provided for all. 

In the case of higher education, these facilities and opportunities 
historically in some sections of the country, notably in the East, have 
been provided by voluntary groups which organize nonprofit corpora- 
tions, and they constitute the so-called private colleges and univer- 
sities. 

I think this diversity that we have in this country, the role played 
by voluntary groups and by State and municipal universities, is a 
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very healthy one. When we are concerned about meeting a national 
need through strengthening our institutions of higher education, and 
creating wider opportunities for the education of our young people 
and for research and for the development of effective teaching, I 
think, therefore, you have to start with what you have and recognize 
in the existing institutions national resources of great potential, and 
make aid available in so far as this is legally possible on equal terms 
to each, hopefully in terms of some options, since, as I have indicated 
this morning, it 1s difficult to find a single answer that satisfies needs 
of all, but hopefully making aid available and options to be chosen by 
the individual institution itself. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What would be your attitude, Doctor, toward pro- 
posals which would give Federal aid for the construction of new 
junior or community colleges ? 

Mr. Case. Sir, the Council is concerned about the overall needs of 
the junior colleges, the 4-year colleges, and the universities with their 
complex of graduate professional schools. 

Mr. Exxrorr. I am thinking now about aid to establish new junior 
community colleges right from the ground up. 

Mr. Case. I do not think that the Council, as such, has taken any 
position in favor of the establishment of new institutions as opposed 
to the expansion of old institutions or vice versa. 

Mr. Ettiorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. I am sure that the administration must have had their 
own reasons for putting in what you have referred to as the poverty 
oath. From your standpoint, do you see any reason at all for this, any 
justification ? 

Mr. Case. No, I do not, Mrs. Green. In the Council’s view this 
would be a serious deterrent and therefore it is a matter of real gratifi- 
cation that the Secretary and his staff have recognized this difficulty 
and have indicated that they were prepared to go some distance to 
meet it. 

Mrs. Green. I recognize your opposition to it. I just was wonder- 
ing what was the background and what was the basis for putting it in 
in the beginning. 

Mr. Case. I suppose, and this would be only a guess, that the idea 
was that this would make it clear that Federal funds were to be used 
only when all other resources had been exhausted. I can think of no 
other rationale for it. But obviously, as our subcommittee pointed 
out, if Colgate, for example, were to declare that it neither had nor 
could command the funds to build a new laboratory or library, and 
the only possible way we could do it was through voting these bonds, 
that would not, I take it, make the bankers more anxious to accept the 
bonds or give us a decent rate of interest, and it might make it very 
difficult to recruit the excellent younger members of our faculty whom 
we want to secure. These statements of bankruptcy can be very 
damaging. They do not even encourage donors to give money. 
Donors do not like the suggestion that they are giving to a sinking 
ship. This the Secretary has now recognized. I am sure that they 
are prepared to go some distance to meet our objections here. 

Mrs. Green. I like your very concise statement in c at the bottom of 
page 6. Have you any figures available on the difference in cost of the 
building needs for higher education if they have to go out on the open 
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market and if they could pay the going rate of interest that the Federal 
Government pays? In your own university, for example, what is the 
difference in cost ? 

Mr. Case. Well, I think that I can best answer that, because I do 
not have the statistics at hand, by saying that as I understand it, it 
was the concept of the administration that debt servicing assistance of 
this sort equal to 25 percent of the loan floated in the open market, 
taking account of the rate that we would have to pay, would give assist- 
ance just about equal to the assistance we would have if you had the 
present low interest loan program in effect. 

At the time that this came out this was checked and seemed to be 
substantially correct. Interest rates, I believe, have not softened 
since then. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What a nice way to put it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. Case. I am inclined to think that to be of equal assistance the 
percentage of the total that was provided for in the grant would have 
to be increased today and of course it would be very helpful if the 
loans be of a longer period than 20 years. 

Here again there has been some indication of willingness on the part 
of the Secretary and his staff to consider alternative proposals that 
would increase somewhat the percentage and the duration. 

Mrs. Green. Any mathematician could possibly take the time and 
figure out how many additional buildings could be built for the amount 
that would be saved. 

Mr. Case. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. But I thought perhaps you had the figures in the 
studies you made. 

Mr. Case. I don’t have the figures. And I don’t believe we have 
those figures available from the council today. After all, there are 
so many variables in this. 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Case. That you can only say that on certain assumptions this 
seems to be about the equivalent. 

I am reminded that in the American council’s long report—the re- 
port. by the two people at Indiana, of which you have copies—there is 
some comparison made of this. 

Mrs. Green. Fine. Yesterday the question of subsidy came up, that 
the Government was in effect subsidizing the colleges in the housing 
program because they loaned the money at the rate of interest or 
about the rate at which the Government could borrow. I do not see 
how you can interpret this debt retirement system as anything other 
than a subsidy to the bankers. 

Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Case. Mrs. Green, if you will excuse me, I am going—TI won’t 
plead the fifth, but I would like not to engage in a semantic discus- 
sion on the extent to which these things constitute subsidies. This 
gets into the whole question of whether or not you have a grant and 
that raises other questions. 

If you will excuse me, I would prefer not to be responsive. 

Mrs. Green. I'll not press the point. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exzsorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 
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Mr. Grarmo. Doctor, one of the main differences, or one of the bi 
differences, in approaching this problem seems to be whether there 
should be grants or debt service or loans. Apparently the colleges 
and schools feel that they cannot accomplish this building program of 
building the facilities, of construction under the bond service ap- 
proach or the loan approach. I would like to know the reasons, if 
you could expound upon them, as to why they feel this would not bea 
satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Cass. To be responsive to this, Mr. Giaimo, I tried in the testi- 
mony to indicate that the problem is different for different institu- 
tions. But let me illustrate. Here is a State university we will call 
“X”, which is forbidden by State law to borrow unless it can borrow 
for income-producing purposes and pledge that revenue against the 
bonds. To this extent the extension of the low cost lending basis for 
facilities is inadequate in helping that institution. 

Mr. Grarmo. If I may interrupt, I think my question is more re- 
lated to the extent to which the non-State university is concerned. 

Mr. Case. Insofar as the non-State universities are concerned-—— 

Mr. Giarmo. Or nonpublic. 

Mr. Case. The independent or privately controlled colleges and 
universities have this problem. We may already have borrowed, you 
see, under the housing legislation to put up a new dormitory or resi- 
dence hall and we pledged certain revenues against that. 

Now, if then we cannot raise the funds to build, say, a new science 
laboratory and we have to borrow, we would naturally examine very 
carefully the question of our resources to borrow on at all. 

Many boards of trustees are rather conservative on this business 
and we have little experience in general borrowing for non-income- 
producing purposes. 

At that point pencils would certainly be sharpened, to answer Mrs. 
Green’s question more fully. But I think the difficulty in either case 
is that if we pledge the general revenues of the college this means 
for the private institutions probably another increase in tuition. It 
means the allocation of moneys for debt servicing that would other- 
wise go into faculty salaries or better maintenance, or broader stu- 
dent aid programs, and this presents its difficulties. 

But I think the point is that where a college or university has de- 
cided that it has an obligation to expand but cannot command the 
necessary funds through gifts or State legislative appropriations to 
build the facilities needed for it, that it should have opportunity to 
choose between a low cost loan comparable to the housing loan, such 
as your bill envisages, Mr. Chairman, and some kind of supporting 
grant that would reduce the cost of the fund that it would have to 
raise in order to go ahead. 

Mr. Grarmo. May I interrupt you right there? If you give the 
college this alternative program of either accepting a grant or a loan, 
would there not be a predisposition to accept a grant? 

Mr. Case. It depends on the nature of the grant, Mr. Giaimo. If 
one were building a new library and if Mr. Elliott’s bill were passed 
and signed, and a low cost loan was available, and the administra- 
tion’s proposal, I think embodied now in Mr. Frelinghuysen’s bill were 
passed and signed and this kind of grant-in-aid were available, I sup- 
pose what any college or university that was free to accept either 
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would do would be to appoint a committee of its finance committee and 
board of trustees to sharpen their pencils and see which plan worked 
out to the greatest advantage. If one had a matching grant program, 
such as was suggested by the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, or a grant along the Hill-Burton principle, 
this, of course, has in my experience the added advantage that it pro- 
vides some leverage to raise gifts. You can tell a man that for every 
dollar he gives he is going to release a dollar of money from the Fed- 
eral Government, or 50 cents, or whatever the figure. 

We have found this leverage is an important help. This 1s, of 
course, the most direct and immediate kind of help for the colleges 
because to that extent it eliminates the cost of debt servicing, whether 
that be low cost or at the current market. I make a sharp distinction 
between the two. 

Mr. Giarmo, Thank you. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. Doctor, we have been talking in terms of this being 
a d-year program; but actually the impact of increased numbers of 
students going to college is going to, it seems to me, be increasing 
right along. It is much less today than it will be 10 years from now. 
I saw, not long ago, an estimate that by 1980 we would have in this 
country 214 times as many college graduates as we had in 1950—an 
increase of 214 times over a period of 30 years—which is a rather 
rapid increase and if those figures are anything like true, well, this 
problem has to be met and resolved in some way or another. In that 
regard I agree with you about it completely. 

Your time is about up and we appreciate your staying over to 
give us the benefit of your thinking. 

Tell us about Colgate University. Where is it located @ 

Mr. Grarmo. A great school, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Green. Hamilton, N.Y. 

Mr. Grarmo. We in the East are very proud of it. 

Mr. Case. It is right in the center of the State of New York. It 
is one of the few colleges that are left that is solely for men. There 
is some indication of sentiment on the part of some students that this 
shouldn’t be an inviolable tradition, but we are taking no steps to 
change it. There are about 1,350 students and it is really a 4-year 
college. “University,” in the title, has a significance, historically. 

Mr. Exuiorr. There are present here this morning several members 
of one of Dr. Case’s classes, who have heard him testify. May I say 
to you gentlemen that we are very happy to have had you at the 
hearings. 

Mr. Case. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Case. 

Mr. Case. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:01 p.m., Thursday, March 24, 1960, the hear- 
ing recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m., Friday, March 25, 1960.) 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 25, 1960 


Hovus& oF RepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SpectAL EpucaTIon OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND Lasor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
429, Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Elliott (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Elliott, Green, and Quie. 

Also present: Dr. Harry V. Barnard, subcommittee clerk; Russell 
C. Derrickson, chief investigator, full committee; and L. K. Alder- 
man, Jr., chief clerk. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We will proceed now to hear the Honorable Henry 
A. Dixon, a Member of Congress from Utah’s First Congressional 
District. Mr. Dixon is a former college professor and the former 
president of Utah State University; Mr. Dixon is a member of 
many educational and civic organizations. He will testify on behalf 
of this bill, H.R. 5467, which would provide assistance for surveying 
and planning with respect to college facilities. 

Mr. Dixon, we, on this subcommittee, recognize the great contri- 
butions that you have made to education, both before you came to 
Congress and since, and we are very happy to have you testify this 
morning. You may proceed in any manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY A. DIXON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF UTAH 


Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and the members of the 
subcommittee ; I feel fortunate to have this privilege. 

The need for some stimulus to higher education has been so well 
portrayed before this committee that I shall not take much of my 
time to duplicate what has been said by Commissioner Derthick and 
Secretary Pisnising. except to summarize by saying that by 1965 
or 1970, at least, we will need $9 billion, that the institutions of 
higher learning will be able to raise about $6 billion, and that the 
country will be $3 billion short. 

IT would like to supplement this, too, by saying that the concern of 
higher education is not alone the dollars. We have a dual-headed 
problem facing us. One is the financing. But the second is one that 
has not been so well brought out, and that is maintaining the quality. 
It is not just to provide ‘the higher education; it is to Maintain the 
quality of our schools, let alone improve them. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Dr. Dixon, last night I had the privilege of talking 
to someone I consider to be one of the Nation’s foremost scientists 
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and a great teacher of scientific subjects, or at least one scientific 
subject. He said that he had been working at the local level in the 
community in which he lived, which was no mean community and not 
in a poor area of the country. He had been working at the local 
level to try to improve the school system that his children used, 
primarily. He said he had just about come to the conclusion, regret- 
ably, that the American people were not quite willing to pay for a 
high quality system of education such as he thought, and I think, 
they deserve. I think he was a bit pessimistic, but several things 
have happened this year to indicate that there is some truth in what 
he said. 

To maintain this quality of which you speak and which is so im- 
portant, what do we do? As a philosophical inquiry, how does the 
Nation become awakened to the educational necessities of these times / 

Mr. Dixon. I agree with our chairman. The Nation is not awake, 
There is lethargy, failure to comprehend the gravity of the situation. 
One evidence is the number of bond issues that have been turned down 
all over the country. Another evidence is, of course, the failure of our 
States to plan especially to meet this problem of higher education. 

I want to bring that out further in my testimony here. 

With regard to the quality, we have had in the past about 40 percent 
of our staff with Ph. D. degrees. The predictions are that within the 
next year or two we will not have more than 20 percent. 

I submit that we should improve the quality, not just maintain it. 
But there is a terrific trend toward downgrading the quality of our 
higher education. That problem, as I said, is just as serious as the 
financing of it. Yet the financing has been placed before the country 
far more than this question about the quality. 

We will be $3 billion short of financing our schools by 1965. Secre- 
tary Flemming said, “I would plead with Congress to deal with this 
problem at this session.” There is another point about our not being 
too alert. 

I wonder whether we are going to deal with this problem at this 
session. Maybe the chairman knows, but I have not felt a big ground 
swell for it. But I think the Secretary is right. 

Democracy moves rather slowly. As a historian said, a totalitarian 
state is like a full-rigged ship that moves majestically out of the har- 
bor at great speed. But if it hits a rock, it sinks. He said a democ- 
racy is like a raft. It does not go very fast, but it does not sink. But 
he said, “Darn it, your feet are always wet.” 

That is the situation with which our chairman is concerned right 
now. Our feet are wet. We are not moving out at the speed we should 
move out. I know he has the welfare of our country at heart so much 
that failure to act this session is his concern. 

We have nearly 100,000 school districts, with more than five times 
that many school board members. We have 2,000 colleges and univer- 
sities, with at least 10,000 board members. We have no national pro- 
gram in this race for educational supremacy. How are we going to 
move through all of these independent-minded people to accomplish 
national goals? It is a terrific job. It is almost impossible, it seems, 
at the rate at which we want to progress. 

I saw very clearly a situation that was as grave as the one we are 
in now just prior to the closing of World War IT, when President 
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Truman appointed me on his Commission on Higher Education. 
Here, the President and the Congress had promised the GI’s educa- 
tional opportunities, and here the war looked as if it would end sud- 
denly, which it did. We had stations for 1,600,000 college students in 
our colleges and universities. We were sure that in the coming fall 
we would need to provide stations for 2,400,000 students. In other 
words, we were 800,000 stations short of being able to take care of the 
GIs. 

What did we do? We brought in temporary housing. We did 
not have half enough textbooks in the world for these 2,400,000 
students. We gathered up textbooks from all over the world, from 
our foreign educational centers. Then we did not have enough 
books for the students. You know as well as I what a scramble 
there was then. 

I hope we can avert a similar scramble now, but it is doubtful 
whether we are moving fast enough to do it. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Dixon, those same deckhouses that you provided 
for being removed from half-built ships and places at the colleges 
for students to live in, and those same barracks that were torn down and 
removed from military camps and installations all over the country 
to the colleges, and which we said were only very temporary things 
to be used until about 1950— 

Mr. Dixon. Under the law, that was the requirement. 

Mr. Exxiorr, That is right. But the testimony before our com- 
mittee in recent days has been that most of it is still in use. 

Mr. Dixon. That is definitely correct. 

We do not seem to have the ground swell for higher education 
support that we do for elementary and secondary. For instance, I 
am going to be a member of the White House conference. Here are 
some of their texts | displaying booklets]: “The Nation’s Children— 
Problems and Prospects,” “The Nation’s Children—The Family and 
Social Change,” “The Nation’s Children—Development and Edu- 
cation.” 

[ guess there have been thousands of meetings held in prepara- 
tion for the White House conference. We will have over 200 different 
forums, but they are conspicuous for their omission of problems of 
institutions of higher education. I would like to have the gentlemen 
of the committee look that over to see what a blind spot there is in 
the whole program for higher education. 

The people in higher education are quite independent, too. They are 
not as ambitious for Federal aid as the professional people in elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. That is another reason why I do not 
think their case is being placed fully before the country and why they 
have not received the support that they deserve. 

Now to the bill that is before us, I will read the purpose: “For the 
purpose of assisting the States to inventory existing college facilities, 
to survey the need for additional college facilities, especially in rela- 
tion to the distribution of population, to develop State plans for col- 
lege expansion programs, and to study the adequacy of State and other 
resources available to meet college fac ility requirements, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $2.5 million available to the 
States.” 

I just phoned the U.S. Office of Education. They told me that pos- 
sibly only a third of the States are developing State plans and doing 
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anything like adequate research, to know where they are at and 
what this emergency calls for. That is really alarming. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The student body of a little college in my home town 
has increased 10 times in the last 10 years. It is 10 times larger now 
than it was 10 years ago. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. All over the United States it will double by 
1970. And that is not just speculation. We are certain of that. © 

In our State, 64 percent of the youth of college age, are attending 
institutions of higher learning. With the increase that is coming up, 
we know pressure is going to be terrific. 

If the committee seriously considers this bill, H.R. 5467—I have 
been submitting it, you know, year after year—I would like to see 
changes made in it. The bill would offer this $2.5 million for plan- 
ning on a matching basis. I think it is too late now to offer it on a 
matching basis. I would change it to make it entirely on a grant 
basis. 

Then, this bill as drawn would allocate the money on the basis of 
college-age population. I think I would recommend to the commit- 
tee distribution on a basis something like the following: First, to 
take the $2.5 million and divide it by 5. That would give you $500,000. 
Then divide that by 50, since we have 50 States. That would give 
each State $10,000, regardless of its population. Then, take the other 
four-fifths and distribute that to the States on the basis of the ratio 
of their enrollment in higher education to the total enrollment in the 
United States. 

For example, our State has one one-hundredth of the total enroll- 
ment in the United States. On this basis we would get $10,000 as a 
blanket grant, and one one-hundredth of the $2 million left after 
you had subtracted the $500,000, which would give our State $20,000. 
So we would have a total of $30,000. 

We are paying nearly half that much to a new coordinator that the 
legislature just employed on higher education, but he has not much 
money with which to do research or anything else. He is trying to 
get most of his research done through voluntary efforts. But these 

eople who are so loaded down with work, overloaded in fact, cannot 
8 depended upon to do the research for these State plans that we 
should have done. 

Now I will rush along with the advantages of this bill, which are 
roughly as follows: 

First, it would keep the control of higher education in the States. 
The Federal Government would have nothing to do with it after it had 
given the money to the States to build their State program. 

Second, advance planning would help to keep our democratic sys- 
tem of higher education. 

You know, in practically all the countries in the world, we have a 
two-track system. The young people are allowed to go to the seventh 
or ninth grade or until they graduate from high school in different 
countries, and then 5 or 10 percent are put on a different track, at 
different levels, and they are the ones that can go on to college. The 
rest of them have to go into the trade schools or go to work. 

If we plan in advance, we can still keep our one-track system, where 
we have equality of education. If we do not plan in advance, only 
one out of every three can get into college by 1970. If that is the case, 
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then we will have to adopt the arbitrary system of eliminating 
students. 

Mr. Exvuiorr. And I cannot think of anything more tragic than clos- 
ing the doors of the colleges, because they are too small, to two-thirds 
of those who want to go and who could otherwise go. 

Mr. Dixon. I know definitely if they had had that system here, I 
would never have gotten through college, because I fooled around, 
and I would definitely have been eliminated. I would hate you to 
look at transcripts of my credits in the last days of high school and 
the first days of college. There are a lot of people in just the same 
boat. We call them “late-bloomers.” 

In my own State of Utah, for example, there are 31,544 people en- 
rolled in college, 64 percent of the college-age population of the State. 

[ just wanted to show that to indicate that the States really do not 
know what they are facing. 

third benefit from promoting immediate planning is that the 
States would see the necessity, would begin to see their problem. 
When we say, “Well, we are going to need $9 billion for higher edu- 
cation,” the people out in the States say, “Well, the rich are going 
to pay that.” They just slough it off like water runs off a duck’s 
back. If you build a program and the States find out what they are 
going to have to pay and what it will cost each taxpayer, then the 
taxpayers at least will come to life—early enough, maybe, to meet the 
situation. 

Mr. Exxiorr. You know, there is a lot said these days, Dr. Dixon, 
about corporate support of education. I personally think that the 
job is so big that it requires voluntary contributions from whatever 
source they can come—I am not looking any gift horse in the mouth 
inthis regard. It requires support, also, from local, State and, within 
limits, Federal sources. But the people who depend upon corporate 
support of education, it seems to me, overlook the fact that if, in the 
future, the support of higher education were relegated, in the majority, 
to the corporations there might develop an unhealthy situation in that 
regard. My personal feeling is that that type of support is an_in- 
tegral part and ought to be given more than it is, but I would not like 
to see an American higher educational system supported in very large 
part by America’s corporations. 

We talk a lot about Federal control, and everybody around here is 
really aware of that subject. But to my way of thinking, corporate 
control of education is not an ideal, either. There could come a tirne 
in which that might become a dangerous situation if our thinking, as 
you have indicated, allows us to fall into the false sense of security 
that the large corporations will take care of our higher educational 
needs. 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. In the case of much of the research 
that the corporations finance in our institutions, they dictate what 
the purpose of that research shall be, and there is danger there, too. 
In the second place, there is danger that the corporate support will 
not be forthcoming in sufficient amounts. 

As I recall, 4 percent of the money for higher education comes from 
Federal sources. 
Mr. Exxsorr. That is about right. 
Mr. Dixon. Possibly 10 to 13 percent comes from corporate sources. 
Mr. Exxiorr. I believe so, approximately. 
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Mr. Dixon. And the balance of it, the local taxpayers have to raise, 

If they are going along with the idea that the Federal Government 
and the mes aim are going to handle this terrific burden, I think 
they are in for disillusionment. 

To show you the seriousness of this problem of planning, the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., on its 50th anniversary, financed a study that 
is really alarming [displaying booklet]. Just to show the com- 
mittee some of the problems that the States have to solve for their 
plan, let me quote some of the questions posed therein : 

How much of the cost of his college or university education is it wise to call 
on the student to pay? 

The student costs are skyrocketing. The bill which our chairman 
sponsored is a Godsend there, but it has not completely solved the 
problem, and it was not intended to do so. 

Are loans to students going to be a major source of funds for higher educa- 
tion? Is Ruml right? Can colleges and universities make big savings without 
cutting quality by simplifying their curriculums and increasing the ratio of 
students to faculty members? 

It takes time and planning, you see, to bring about the big savings 
that Ruml says can be brought about. That is why we need to plan 
now. 

Is there much financial nourishment for higher education in more extensive 
cooperation between institutions? 

We are overlapping in our States, and there is a waste of money 
through overlapping. We have competition between institutions, 
where we should have more cooperation. Cooperation might save 
large amounts of money. 

Will the publicly sponsored colleges and universities be able to get enough tax 
support to keep their tuition charges low? 

Can Government agency research contracts get universities into financial 
troubles? 

Can gifts by business corporations be made a major source of support for 
higher education? 

We just mentioned that. 

If so, is there danger that educational policy would be dominated by business? 

That is the question the chairman just asked. 

Does anyone in Washington have a clear idea of all the waste in which the 
Federal Government is supporting higher education? 

I am sure we do not. 


Is there to be more Federal support for higher education, and should it be 
given in the form of help for students or help for institutions? 

The National Defense Act is primarily geared to help the students. 
The fellowship program will help our institutions, and the science and 
other programs will help the high schools. But the more students we 
put into our colleges, the worse the problem of higher education, unless 
there is commensurate support for the colleges. 


What institutions outside the conventional framework of higher education, 
such as those conducted by business firms, handle much of the load of higher 
education over the years ahead?” 

Where can the prospective consumer of higher education get the information 
needed to be reasonably sure of getting into the right institution? 
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There is a big problem. Half of all of our college students are elimi- 


nated by the end of the sophomore year. If anyone can figure out the 
k waste in dollars and cents and in lives that that entails, I cannot. But 

itis atrocious. A lot of that is because we do not counsel them into the 
e right situations, 
t ‘I do not want to imply that we should downgrade people’s ideals. 
: But we know full well that not every mother’s child can be President 
° of the United States. That is a good objective for a mother to have, 

but we have to be a little realistic. The parents and young people 
1 have to be realistic, too. We cannot all become eminent scientists 
| and such. 

There are examples of situations where a little study has lessened 
the problems of higher education : First, by making better use of better 
; facilities. There can be no justification for continuing the luxury of 

holding nearly all classes in the morning hours. There are universities 
j where any time after 2 o’clock in the afternoon, you could shoot a 
gun in virtually any direction on the campus from the center of the 


campus with little prospect of hitting anybody. 

Some studies indicate that on a 40-hour-week basis, existing class- 
rooms are utilized not more than 50 percent of the time. It costs 
money to make these utilization studies, and many of our States are 
not doing it. 

I would like to illustrate that this poor utilization can be changed. 
The Brigham Young University in Utah, of which you heard Presi- 
dent Wilkinson testify, has increased its enrollment from 5,000 to 
approximately 12,000 students in 8 years. They have spent $10 mil- 
lion on new buildings. But at the same time, they have started 
scheduling full classloads from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. It is revolutionary 
to see most classrooms on the campus filled at 7 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Yet their scheduling has been so effective that now they have 
about 90 percent utilization from 7 in the morning until 5 at night, 
and to a great extent in the evenings later on. That can surely be 
done elsewhere, 

Second, low-interest classes will have to be reevaluated. Some 
studies indicate that one-third to one-half of all classes total in en- 
rollment only about 10 students or less. It cannot be justified. In 
some colleges there is a tendency for the curriculum to be based upon 
the particular interests of the teachers rather than on the needs of the 
students and on the needs of the public. 

Third, plans to expand and use our college facilities over the sum- 
mer. Some professional schools have succeeded in developing full 
year-round utilization of their classroom space. We did that for the 
medical students, you will remember, during the war and immedi- 
ately following the war, and it speeded up progress. 

Fourth, we must expand the productivity of our educators through 
the assistance of technological devices. I will not go into improved 
methods, but these new studies that are financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, McGraw-Hill Book Co., the National Educational Association, 
and Beardsley Rum! show many places where planning really is worth 
its weight in gold. It will liquidate its cost, I would think, a dozen 
times over. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Dr. Dixon, have you seen the relatively new films 
made by the Encyclopedia Britannica film company, in which they 
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have taken some of the subject matters and, with very fine actors and 
color film, made an instructional system? We had the benefit of seeing 
them here in the subcommittee about a year or two ago. 

Mr. Drxon. I am sorry I have not, but I want to see them, now that 
you have told me about them. 

Mr. Extiorr. They have done a remarkable job in improving the 
technology of education. I personally feel that our institutions could 
learn a great deal from that system. 

I am a graduate of the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and I was down there a year or two ago. The Army is using these 
new instructional methods as a supplement to good teaching at a 
much more rapid rate, I think, than our civilian institutions. But I 
have the feeling, day in and day out, that we could bring some in- 
creased efficiency to the system by using more of these aids, motion 
picture aids and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Dixon. We definitely must do it. There is an experiment even 
in the fifth grade with the teaching of arithmetic by machine, so that 
the students can test themselves, and the children have made far 
faster progress where the machine checks on them than where the 
teacher must check upon a large group. 

And the old Government training program, training within in- 
dustry, like the Army and different groups had, speeded up learning 
terrifically. We must adopt more of those methods. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that I have taken all or more time than I 
should have, but I surely do appreciate the fact that you have given 
this bill at least the recognition of a hearing. If it is considered at 
all seriously, I would recommend those changes that I have put in 
the record, or any other changes the committee would like to make, 
or if the committee would like to incorporate in it any other measure. 
My sole interest is that we avoid a similar crisis to the one we faced 
when World War IT closed so suddenly. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Dixon. 

Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Dr. Dixon, have you had a chance to study the admin- 
istration bill ? 

Mr. Drxon. Not very thoroughly. I have only read what it said 
about it in the papers, that it would provide one section or one frac- 
tion of building costs as a grant, and so on. 

Mrs. Green. Is it your feeling that we are not yet ready, then, 
to go into a college classroom construction program, before we com- 
plete the study of a survey which would be called for in your bill? 

Mr. Drxon. I hope that the Congresswoman will not ask me for an 
answer that would slow down the program of higher education. Cer- 
tainly not. I would pass anything I could that would speed up this 
program of higher education, and do it within this Congress, if I 
could. 

Mrs. Green. You think the need is demonstrated enough that it 
would justify our going immediately into a college classroom 
program ? 

Mr. Drxon. I know the lady has gone into some of these fine studies 
of the Ford Foundation, the McGraw-Hill Book Co., and the U.S. 
Office of Education, and they all point to the fact that this legislation 
is urgently needed, and urgently needed even in this session. We can 
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push the State planning concurrently, I think, with any measures that 
this Congress will pass. 

Mrs. Green. Would you have the funds called for in the various 
bills go to both private and public colleges ? 

Mr. Dixon. It all depends. 

In this State planning, I would advocate that some of that money 
be given to private colleges to do research on their own future, surely. 
I am sure I would on the planning. I would like this money to be 
given to all of them for wes yr ‘Tt creates many problems, though, 
where you give Federal aid for the institutions themselves. The 
National Defense Act gave it to the students. But the equipment and 
such went only to the public high schools; was that not true? 

Mr. Extiorr. With fans to private schools in the amount of 20 
percent of the loan. 

Mr. Dixon. I would go along with them for loans. That might 
be the solution, Mrs. Green. I surely would for loans. Our public 
housing bill, I believe, gives loans to private institutions. I am not 
sure. 

Mr. Extiorr. Yes. 

Mr. Dixon. I think it does, yes. And the Truman Commission 
recommended that the private institutions get these temporary build- 
ings and all of the help through that measure. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Dr. Dixon. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Dixon. You have stimu- 
lated our thinking, and we appreciate your contribution. 

Mr. Drxon. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxniorr. Our next witness this morning is Mr. C. Stanley 
Lowell, representing Protestants and Other Americans United for 
the Separation of Church and State. 

Dr. Lowell, we are happy to have you, and you may proceed in any 
manner that you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF C. STANLEY LOWELL, REPRESENTING PROTES- 
TANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS UNITED FOR THE SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE 


Mr. Lowett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is C, Stanley Lowell. I am managing editor of “Church 
and State,” a monthly review, with a circulation of over 100,000, 
and I am also associate director of its publishing body, Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State. 
Our three top officials are the three former top-elected leaders of 
America’s three largest Protestant churches: the Methodist Church, 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Also included among our officers are a former 
president of the National Council of Churches, a former president of 
the World Council of Churches, the secretary of public affairs for the 
National Association of Evangelicals, and the top officials of a number 
of the smaller Protestant denominations. 

I heard the remark, Mr. Chairman, about the apparent lack of a 
ground swell of concern in this area throughout the country. If I 
may just inject this remark, I have come out here to hearings of the 
Congress on previous occasions in regard to issues which I could 
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conceive of being much less central to the major concerns of the 
country than those being examined here today, and have found an 
apparently much greater concern by the press and by newspapers 
and the public generally in the proc eedings that were going on there. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Lowell, you must, in your thinking, give some 
consideration to the fact that this is Friday, now. 

Mr. Lowety. Yes. Of course, that is true. And yet I think gen- 

erally, Mr. Chairman, in these education hearings, they ought to be 
ine pulsating, very exciting, very much in the center of public con- 
eern. But they do not seem to be. I do not see much in the papers 
about what transpires. I think that is rather lamentable, but I sup- 
pose it is ever so. 

It is not our concern here to endorse or oppose any of the particular 
bills providing aid in various categories for college construction. We 
desire, rather, to assess these proposals from the sti undpoint of the 
separation of church and state, to which we are, as an organization, 
strongly committed. We do feel that in expanding the concept of 
Federal aid to sectarian institutions there are dangers to this principle. 

Let us recall that in three broad decisions the Supreme Court under- 
took to interpret the first amendment in its relation to the problem 
of financing church enterprise from tax funds and inserting religious 
instruction into public school curriculums. These decisions were ren- 
dered in the Everson case, 1947, the McCollum case, 1948, and the 
Zorach case, 1952. 

The principle of separation received somewhat different treatment 
in these three decisions, but to one point the Court held inexorably in 
them all. This was the money barrier between the Government ‘and 
church institutions. As the court said in Everson (330 U.S.I., 1947): 
* * * No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any re- 
ligious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt to teach or practice religion * * *. 

This doctrine is common to all these decisions and basic to them. 
The laws and constitutions of some 48 of our 50 States also spell out 
in careful specifies the prohibitions on the public financing of chure! 
institutions. If any principle has been fundamental to our tradition 
and practice, it has been this money line between the State and the 
church. 

Now, there can be no doubt that in most instances a church-operated 
college is an agency of its parent body. I realize, Mr. Chairman, that 
the nature of the corporate structure of these institutions is in many 
situations a matter of point as to their relation to the parent church 
body. I think this is a very important consideration in determining 
whether the institution involved is integrally a church enterprise, or 
whether perhaps only in some tec hnical, some historical, or tradi- 
tional sense it is a church institution. I want to qualify what I s say 
from that standpoint. 

But a college now which does have a corporate relationship which 
integrally binds it to its church, this sort of institution does attain its 
being and distinction precisely in the fact that it is so. There is no 
way we can really avoid the conclusion that aid to such a church 
school is aid to the church. The widening and enlargement of the 
concept of Federal aid to sectarian colleges envisaged in some of the 
legislation under consideration here is, we believe, a matter to be 
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carefully considered. We know that in previous legislation the Con- 
gress has provided loans for dormitory construction and that these 
Joans were receivable in church colleges as well as in other private 
colleges. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Lowell, let me interrupt there to say this: I have 
the impression, over a long period now of observation, that many of 
these colleges that are church-owned have almost no direction from 
the church. I think that is true of some of our Methodist colleges. 
Certainly, I think of some others of which it might be even more true. 
Is not the trend to get away from the authority and the direction of 
the church on the part of its colleges? Is not the trend toward giving 
an academic freedom to the college from the parent church body ? 

Mr. Lowett. That was true, Mr. Chairman, for quite a number of 
years. But just within the past decade I note a reversal of that trend. 
One thinks, for example, of Vanderbilt University, which was orig- 
inally a Methodist school and became independent. I think it is not 
even nominally Methodist any more. But within the past decade, I 
think the trend has been somewhat in the other direction; that is, for 
the churches to say, “If we are to be economically connected with this 
enterprise, we must have some vital concern in its management and 
direction.” I think among Methodists and among Southern Baptists, 
Presbyterians, groups with which I have some familiarity, there is a 
disposition of the central church body to reassert some measure of con- 
trol over them. 

Now, an argument can be and was made to the effect that dormitory 
construction 1s merely a matter of living quarters for students and 
faculty. It does not relate to the instructional program or the pur- 
pose of the institution and cannot be considered, therefore, as aid to 
such. What is contemplated here at the present time, however, is an 
extension of this principle, an extension perhaps for loans to grants 
or at least. partial grants, extension from loans for dormitory con- 
struction to loans for classroom and administration building. 

In no previous aid programs involving sectarian colleges—and this 
includes the G.I. bills—has the Congress moved into the financing 
of the instructional program as such. Such legislation has not pro- 
vided for general support of the instructional program or for in- 
structional equipment for these sectarian institutions. There have 
heen, to be sure, research grants for these colleges, but they have al- 
wavs been under specialized headings, such as research in diseases, 
atomic energy, or military programs. That is, they represented a 
specific grant for which there was to be a specific return which was in 
the public interest. 

There is no such safeguard in much of this legislation. We suggest 
only bona fide loans, by which we mean loans involving a full and fair 
return to the Government, for sectarian institutions, and that such 
loans be confined to residential buildings only. Let me qualify again, 
in the way I did before, what I mean by sectarian institutions: That 
is, sectarian institutions which are definitely so, by their corporate 
structure. 

It is the trend that should be watched, the precedent-setting pattern 
by which the Congress may move from one thing to another in the 
matter of financial support of church institutions. While not germane 
to the immediate issue before this committee, you might permit us a 
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passing reference to other forms of Federal aid for sectarian insti- 
tutions, such as that which developed from the Defense Education Act 
of 1958, by the grants for medical and scientific research already re- 
ferred to, and by urban renewal programs under title I on the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, to mention only a few of quite a number. 

Incidentally, I ‘do not need to say I am not being critical of the 
Defense Education Act. I think it was admirable legislation i in many 
respects, and what I say about it must be viewed from that context. 

It is significant that under the first named legislation, that is, the 
Defense Education Act, the training of clergymen in theological semi- 
naries is being financed through fellow ships to individuals and sup- 
porting gr ants to the institutions involved—all from Federal funds, 

While other forms of aid to the churches are not so glaring or direct, 
they are there. We believe this is a trend that needs to be checked. 
Such is the widespread ignorance or willful neglect of our separation 
principle that church groups are now shaping their propaganda to 
the contention that general aid programs which do not include church 
institutions “right across the board” are discriminating somehow 
against these institutions. 

It is, I repeat, the trend, the direction of all this which concerns us, 
for every loan or grant provided by Congress to sectarian colleges is 
being diligently exploited as a precedent to seek full State aid for 
sectarian schools at the elementary and secondary levels. 

It is interesting to note that the Senate recently defeated by 49 to 
37 a proposal to provide loans for construction of private element: ary 
and high schools. Probably 90 percent of such loans would have gone 
to institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. The loans were actu- 
ally partial grants, as the debate on this proposal on the floor made 
clear. Defeat of this proposal was mourned by Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, director of the department of education of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, as an “unthinkable” disregard for the 

“contribution of the private school system and its future.” 

Cardinal McIntyre of California has denounced all proposals for 
Federal aid to schools unless the private schools of his church are 
included. He has stated that 15 percent of that Nation’s children 
are being “ostracized” and “reduced to second-class citizenship” be- 
cause they do not attend public schools, 

In a confidential memorandum prepared for the guidance of Mon- 
signor Hochwalt in his effort to extract aid for parochial schools from 
the Congress, we read: 

With regard to a bill for Federal aid for schoolhouse construction, the school 
Superintendents’ department recommends that it include a provision for long- 


term, low-interest loans for the construction of nonpublic schoolhouses. The col- 
lege housing law is a good precedent for this recommendation. 


The Catholic educators then go on to urge— 


provision * * * (by means of the “withholding” provision) for auxiliary services 
for nonpublic school pupils in all States assisted by Federal funds. The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference should insist upon this provision even to the point 
of defeating the whole bill if that should be necessary. 


The direction in which such tacties point, Mr. Chairman, is the same 
as that in which recent legislation in this field has unfortunately 
pointed. The direction is not merely toward incidental aid for 
sectarian colleges, but also toward State subsidy of separate sectarian 
lower schools. 
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The argument that sectarian schools are discriminated against when 

the Government does not extend financial support to them is an in- 
teresting one. It is based on the premise that the exercise of a liberty 
carries with it an option on the public treasury. This is a logic the 
Congress cannot afford to accept. To do so would be to untie an un- 
governable bundle of furies. Separate schools are natural and proper 
in a free country. Any group of competent persons should be free 
to start a school and to educate children, provided the minimal stand- 
ards of the State are met. But to contend that such groups should 
be financed by the Government in the building and operation of these 
separate schools is to misconstrue and subvert the proper purpose of 
Government, 

In a free and democratic society it should be the hope and ex- 
pectation that the great majority will continue to attend the com- 
mon schools provided by the State. The creation and operation of 
these schools 1s, indeed, a primary responsibility of the State and not 
one to be delegated. Much of our social cohesiveness, much of our 
ability to manage an extremely pluralistic society, much of the effec- 
tiveness in the functioning of our free institutions will depend on the 
continuance of our system of common schools. Certainly, therefore, 
the whole policy of the Congress, we believe, including the pattern of 
tax support, should be shaped in that direction. 

Education should continue to be viewed, in the elementary and 
secondary phases, as a public function. Those who elect separate 
schools and are successful in attracting adherents to them, should be 
guaranteed freedom in such a project, but the pattern of separate 
schools should not receive the encouragement of public subsidy. 

It is our conviction that separation of state and church at the point 
of finance is ultimately for the well-being of both. The business in- 
volvement of churches with Government under the aid categories al- 
ready existing, is considerable, and one could talk, Mr. Chairman, at 
considerable Jength on that point. As one spigot after another is 
turned on, and the dribbles of Federal aid to church institutions be- 
come a sustained flow, it is inevitable that denominational leaders will 
look more and more in this direction for their financing. It is inevi- 
table, too, that in so doing they will pay less attention to their own 
constituency and its spiritual development, and more attention to the 
arts of exacting subsidies. They will tend to become more and more 
an adjunct of Government, more and more tied in with official con- 
cern as supervision and control inevitably follow the flow of Federal 
funds. All who believe in the virtues of separation will agree that 
this is an undesirable and unhealthy outcome. 

We are aware—indeed, we are constantly reminded by advocates of 
church subsidiaries—that there is tax exemption for places of worship 
and that this is an indirect subsidy. Also that gifts to churches up to 
30 percent are now deductible for income tax purposes, and that this 
isalso an indirect subsidy. Also that the chaplaincy involves an inter- 
locking church-state operation. It does seem to us a specious argu- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that because there have been certain provisions 
in our law of this kind, the Congress should now go the limit in this 
direction by providing direct appropriations for church institutions. 

The fact that there are small chinks in the wall here and there, each 
with a particular history and rationale of its own, does not indicate 
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to us, and we hope will not to the Congress, that the wall should be 
demolished and the entire concept abandoned. 

Let us agree, rather, as a practical modus vivendi, that the present 
money line between state and church should be held. We respectfully 
urge that the Congress respect the private character of the church 
enterprise by refusing to move into it either with its controlling super- 
vision or with its financial aid. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Dr. Lowell, we could not demolish the wall, in view 
of our constitutional provisions, even if we desired to do so, could we! 

Mr. Loweti. No; 1 am not afraid of the demolition, but I am afraid 
of these little chinks that we punch in it now and then, these little 
precedents that we set up, these little inclinations to soften the wall 
and open small apertures. I think that is the danger, that the time 
might eventually come when we would suddenly realize there was not 
much of a wall left there any more, and yet no one had ever demol- 
ished it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. I wonder if you could give me the names of the people 
whom you mention on the first page. 

Mr. Lowetx. Yes. I was referring to Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the Methodist Church, who is the immediate past president of the 
Board of Bishops of the Methodist Church, to Dr. Louis D. Newton, 
who is a former president of the Southern Baptist Convention, and 
to Dr. John McKay, who just retired as president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and is a former moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, United States of America. I might also have included there 
Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, who was for 40 years editor of the 
Christian Century, who recently retired from that post, a Disciples 
of Christ leader. Also, Bishop Oxnam, I should have said, is a 
former president of both the national council and the world council. 

Mrs. Green. Is he the one that you referred to in the next line also, 
where you say, “Also included among our officers” ? 

Mr. Lowen. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. Of the national council and the world council ? 

Mr. Lowett. Yes. He held both positions at one time or another. 

Mrs. Green. Then, one and the same man is the person you refer to 
in four capacities? 

Mr. Lowe tu. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Qutr. How about the secretary of public affairs? 

Mrs. Green. Do you have that? 

Mr. Quiz. The next person to whom you refer, the secretary of pub- 
lic affairs for the National Association of Evangelicals. 

Mr. Lowey. That is Dr. Clyde W. Taylor. 

Mrs. Green. On page 2 I infer from your statement that you ap- 
proved of the GI bill. Is that right? | 

Mr. Lower. Yes. Let us put it this way. We did not object. to 
that, because we felt that this was a special category of legislation to 
reward these men for their service, that real freedom of choice was in- 
volved in it. Since they were presumably mature individuals and 
they were making their own choice of the institutions they wanted to 
attend. we felt that it was a special act in a special situation, and did 
not think of it as permanent policy. 
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Mrs. Green. Would you, then, oppose legislation that would provide 
payments to an individual to go on to college ? 

Mr. Lowetxi. We did not oppose the college scholarship program as 
such, provided the scholarships were awarded on a bona fide basis of 
merit rather than just allocated according to some general concept. 
We felt here, too, there would be a genuine, voluntary choice of the 
individual involved. 

I realize that that is a borderline case in the matter of church and 
state, but we did not oppose the college scholarship program with 
those provisos. 

Mrs. Green. You mean to say that if we awarded 15,000 scholar- 
ships that were based on merit they could be used in either a private 
or a public institution—and you would not be concerned about separa- 
tion of church and state, but if we awarded 15,000 scholarships on 
need or some other basis, and some went to private schools, you would 
not have separation of church and state ¢ 

Mr. Lowety. We felt that any program which was aimed at im- 
proving the scientific status of the country—and that was the objective, 
primarily, of the Defense Education Act—should rest upon merit, that 
that was a proper basis for it, and that from a scholarship program 
so based we would not exclude private institutions. That was our 
feeling; yes. 

Mrs. Green. You would not oppose any program that was for the 
improvement of the scientific status of the country then. Is that 
right 4 

Mr. Lowe. No; that is a general question, 

Mrs. Green. Then I did not understand what you just said. You 
did not oppose this last program 4 

Mr. Loweit. We did not oppose the scholarship program as such, 
ho. 

Mrs. Green. On what basis did you not oppose it ? 

Mr. Loweiu. Because of the fact that it was an individual matter, 
that if an individual, on merit, wins a scholarship, we felt then that 
he should have, as a matter of free, mature choice, the right to go to 
any school that he wished. We, of course, did not apply that thinking 
to lower schools, because here we do not think that element of mature 
volition is present. 

Mrs. Green. No; but if we keep it at the college level. 

[ am trying to find out whether you would oppose a program that 
granted to students either an outright grant or a loan even if it is not 
hased on merit so that they might go to the colleges of their own 
choice, 

Mr. Loweti. Yes, we would. 

Mrs. Green. Why? 

Mr. Lowetu. Because we think any program of that sort should be 
based on merit, and if it were not, in the practical operations of that 
program, we know the sort of favoritism, the sort of mismanagement, 
the sort of subverting of the true ends of the program that would 
creep in in the administration of it; and this would be a safeguard. 

Mrs. Green. In other words, to go back to the question I asked a 
while ago, as long as a program is administered on the basis of merit, 
you see a full separation of church and state, but if it is not based on 
merit, you are afraid of a church-state coalition. Is that right? 
550096011 
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Mr. Lowe... Well, we feel in the operation of it some undesirable 
trends might develop; that is, that there might be favoritism to one 
church group or another, and so on. 

Mrs. GREEN. On what do you base that ¢ 

Mr. Lowe.u. Just on general observations, on the weakness of 
human nature. 

Mrs. Green. Could you give us any specific example 

Mr. Lowe. In other words, merit is a safe basis to put on, IL would 
think. 

Mrs. Green. You used a moment ago the statement that if it is not 
based on merit, you see a program that would end up in “favoritism 
and mismanagement and subverting of the true ends of the program.” 

Mr. Lowe.t. By “subverting” | “did not mean communism or any- 
thing like that. I meant derailing the proper purpose of the program, 

Mrs. Green. Let us get down to specifics. That is a broad indict- 
ment to make. In what programs have you personally seen this 
happen ¢ 

Mr. Lowe tz. I do not think that the Federal Government has been 
in this program to any great degree, so that we have any very valid 
precedents to go on, as far as that being true. But it just did occur 
to us as a rather wise precaution that it ought to be on the basis of 
earned merit. Then you have the students. you want, the students 
who will improve science and engineering. "This was the objective. 
We see nothing wrong with merit as a criterion for awarding these 
RRP OSAS In fact, we think there is much to commend it. But 

afraid of it if it were not on the basis of merit; yes, that is true. 

(oa GREEN. You were not afraid of the GI program, though ¢ 

Mr. Lowety. That, as I say, cannot be considered, in our opinion, 
as a permanent educational policy for the whole Nation. There are 
many reasons why that would be an impractical, fallacious approach 
to the educational problem. If you tried to take a particular type 
of educational award to a special group and apply that as a general 
pattern for the whole country, there are many arguments against it, 
many reasons why it would not work. We thought of it in this 
context as not objectionable, but as a general pattern, we felt it would 
be. 

Mrs. Green. What if it were a 5-year program ? 

Mr. Loweti. We would not think so much of that, either, that 
a 5-year program to just everybody; is that what you mean / 

Mrs. Green. One in which both merit and perhaps the needs test 
were involved. 

Mr. Lowetu. This would be a scholarship program on the basis 
of merit for 5 years? No, I do not think we would object to that. 
That is, we would not object if some of these were cashable in private 
schools, no. But we would want to stress, and I stressed this in my 
testimony to this committee 2 years ago, I think, that in no sense 
should this be considered a precedent for lower schools grants. We 
made that point particularly. 

Mrs. Green. On page 30 you make another rather generalized 
statement. You talk about “the dribbles of Federal aid to church 
institutions,” so that it becomes “a sustained flow, and it is inevitable 
that denominational leaders will look more and more in this direction 
for their financing.” Then you continue: “It is inevitable, too, that 
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in so doing they will pay less attention to their own constituency 
and its spiritual development, and more attention to the arts of 
exacting subsidies.” 

Mr. Lowetn. Yes. Do you want me to spell that out in specifics / 

Mrs. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Lowett. I will be glad to. 

Suppose a minister were to get the same salary, whether he had 
50 people out Sunday morning or 550. Suppose that the same sup- 
port for his church were to come in, whether anybody came and 
contributed anything or not. What is the effect on that man’s mind ¢ 
What is the effect on his spiritual leadership in that community ¢ 

If he is a human being at all, and most clergymen are human the 
same as anybody else, he lets down. He does not need to do it. There 
is no particular incentive for him to do his job of spiritual leadership 
with the community. He is there; his position, his prestige, his situa- 
tion all are guaranteed. He does not have to bestir himself. 

Mrs. Green. You are really saying that the minister’s incentive for 
spiritual leadership, then, is motivated by the financial return ¢ 

Mr. Lowey. No, 1 do not say that at all. 

Mrs. Green. That certainly is how I interpret your statement. 

Mr. Lowey. I have been in the parish ministry for many, many 
years, and I know that when you get your people tithing, and when 
every week they are putting one-tenth of their salary into that plate, 
you have people coming, you have people interested, you have people 
concerned. Now, Mrs. Green, if there is some place where you can 
just go and get a financial pipeline from out there somewhere into 
this church to take care of financing its operations, those people are 
going to lose interest, and they are going to wilt on the vine, and that 
operation is going to become spiritually sterile, in my judgment. 

I think that the financing of a local parish is far more intimately 
tied into the spiritual life of the people than most realize. 

Mrs. Green. Now you are shifting the burden. A moment ago you 
put it entirely on the minister, that he would not be motivated. Now 
you have probably correctly shifted it to the parish? 

Mr. Loweti. You cannot put it one way or the other. They both 
go together. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Mr. Quie ? 

Mr. Quire. I have no questions. But it really shocks me to hear that 
last statement. People would think that the financial return a min- 
ister has from the greatest number of parishioners motivates his spir- 
itual leadership. The ministers I have known are surely not moti- 
vated by that. If they had only one person in the congregation, they 
still would work as hard as they possibly could. I think they are 
motivated by a sincere and deep love of Jesus Christ, if they happen 
to be in a Christian church, and the other church leaders have a sin- 
cere love of their particular religion that motivates them. I cannot 
see that there is any monetary motivation of these men. 

Mr. Lowety. If I may comment on that. Having been a parish 
minister for so long, let me explain what I have in mind. 

If I have 50 people out on a Sunday morning, I do a pretty good 
job, I go through it. But if I have 550 people out, I do a lot better 
job on that sermon. That is just human nature. That is what we are 
talking about. 
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From the standpoint of the people, if every one of them puts in that 
plate a tenth of his income, it is not that this is a material considera- 
tion. “Where the treasure is, there will the heert be also.” Where 
he has put something of himself, his interest and his concern follow, 

The same thing is true in reverse of the minister. His leadership 
of his people, his spiritual success in his venture will depend on his 
ability to win people, to receive their support for the church program. 
This all has effect on the spiritual life of the church, and in a Protes- 
tant church this is particularly true. The financing is intimately 
tied up with the spiritual life of the parish. I do not think there is 
any question about it. And I do not think it is materialistic in the 
crass sense at all. It is that where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also. 

Mrs. Green. Will the the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Qum. Yes. 

Mrs. Green. To get back to your statement on page 30, suppose you 
had a college and had an administrator who did not have anything to 
do with the spiritual life of the people; he was purely an administra- 
tor. Would you still object to it, and would your statement still hold 
true there? 

Mr. Loweti. You will remember I talked about the corporate st rue- 
ture of the private college, and whether under its terms an institution 
would be integrally a part of the church or not. I think that is a very 
important consideration. There might be, there no doubt are, many 
situations where there may be some , nominal or traditional relation- 
ship of a church to a college, but in fact there would be no structural, 
no corporate relationship. 

In a situation of that kind, I do not think that, from our standpoint, 
we would object to construction aid being given by the Congress. But 
where these buildings might be used to train the ‘clergy of a religious 
denomination or to further and advance the specific doctrines and 
spiritual stance of this religious organization—and what is a church 
college for, if not to do that? It ought to be doing that or get out 
of business—then we think in that sense this institution should not 
have Federal aid. If you call that discrimination, yes. 

Mrs. Green. According to the definition you just gave, though, 
how many of the private colleges would you have get out of business? 
Mr. Lowett. I would not have any of them get out of business. 

Mrs. Green. But the statement you just made a minute ago was that 
if their primary concern was not spiritual development, they ought to 
get out of business. 

My question is, How often do you think that this is their primary 
responsibility ? 

Mr. Lowett. I do not know. I would like to know. I really do 
not know. irre lcimadiiactinad thet sienteh edlheae catates toi 
to be a church college, and if it is such I did not think it should be 
included in your program. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Dr. Lowell. 

Mr. Lowe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exriorr. Our next witness is Dr. Flynt, Assistant pg no in 
sioner for Legislative and Program Development of the U.S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Dr. Flynt, we are happy to have you. I want to ask you a few 
questions, and I am sure other members of the subcommittee would 
like to do the same. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. M. FLYNT, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 
FOR LEGISLATIVE AND PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, U.S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED BY HOMER D. BABBIDGE, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION; REGINALD G. CONLEY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL; 
ERNEST V. HOLLIS, DIRECTOR; W. ROBERT BOKELMAN, CHIEF 
FOR BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION; AND JOHN B. RORK, SPECIAL- 
IST FOR CAMPUS PLANNING, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SEC- 
TION, OF THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION, OFFICE OF EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. Frynr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied by 
Dr. Homer Babbidge, our Assistant Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation, and Dr. Robert Bokelman, a member of the staff of our Di- 
vision of Higher Education and other members of our staff, who will 
assist Me in answering any questions you may want to suggest to us, 
sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. On yesterday, we were wrestling with this question, 
as I recall. I have forgotten now who asked it—I do not believe | 
did-——but I will use that as a point of departure. We said, projecting 
the needs for a period through 1965, that we would have a gap of 
about $3 billion in need for construction on college campuses, both 
of income-producing housing and of the college classroom type of 
housing. Then we had projected institutional expenditures as of 1965 
running to about $6 billion. 

The projected institutional expenditures, as I recall, included all 
sorts of contributions to the institutions, both by local and by State 
government, and it included corporate contributions and individual 
contributions, and just about all the money, as I got the impression, 
that the local institutions could rake up. 

What I want to know is, in your thinking, philosophically, where 
are the institutions going to get the money to fill in their part of this 
gap of $3 billion that will exist in 1965/4 Is there enough room left 
for the institutions, after they have done the $6 billion that your 
chart shows, is there still enough room left or enough ability left to 
match what they would be required to match under this program that 
you recommend 4 

Mr. Fuynr. Mr. Chairman, as I recall, Representative Giaimo had 
opened up this line of questioning, and I had undertaken to indicate 
a starting point for it, which is found in table II, which appears on 
page 13a of the testimony presented yesterday by Commissioner 
Derthick. 

We have developed some material which will be respons ve to that 
question and to your outline, and in part also to a portion of Mr. 
Frelinghuysen’s qeustion of yesterday. 
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Dr. Babbidge, our Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
will outline that response for us, if I may ask him to do so, sir. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Babbidge. 

Dr. Bassince. Mr. Chairman, the question in essence was directed 
to the extent to which we have assumed in our projections and in de- 
veloping our legislative proposal that colleges can appropriately and 
prudently borrow for the purpose of expanding their physical plant. 
As Commissioner Derthick indicated in his testimony yesterday, we 
have excluded from our projection of construction to be financed with 
institutional funds the effect of the college housing loan program. 
We have assumed, however, that the institutions would continue to 
borrow in other ways for construction of some of their facilities with- 
out benefit of Federal assistance. 

The table, which I believe has been distributed to members of the 
committee, entitled “Table III, Projection of Sources and Amounts 
of Funds for Plant Expansion, 1961-70,” indicates the extent to 
which we have assumed borrowing without Federal encouragement. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Projection of sources and amounts of funds for plant expansion, 1961-70 


{Amounts are in thousands] 








Sources 1960 1961 | 1962 | 1963 1964 1965 
_— A ae: | 7 | oe 
| | | 
Tetel......-. $844, 420 $909, 970 $975, 530 | $1,046,790 | $1,124,270 | $1, 208, 510 
Governmental appropriations 
and direct tax levies 327, 730 356, 230 | 384, 730 | 415, 510 448, 750 484, 650 
Bonds: | 
State and local obligation 76, 190 84, 650 | 93, 120 | 192, 430 | 112, 670 123, 940 
Institutional obligation 13, 160 14, 460 | 15, 760 | 17, 180 18, 730 20, 420 
Revenue, non-HHFA 67, 740 72, 060 | 76, 380 | 80, O60 85, 820 90, 970 
Bonds: subtotal 157, 090 | 171, 170 | 185, 260 | 200, 570 217, 220 235, 330 
Gifts and grants 184, 670 | 205, 190 | 225, 710 248, 280 | 273, 110 300, 420 
Current | 38, 430 40, SSO $3, 330 45, 930 48, 600 51, 610 
Other | 136, 500 136, 500 136, 500 136, 500 136, 504 136, 500 
| 
Sources 1966 } 1967 19468 1969 19702 
' 
BSS r a ee 
Total | $1, 300, 110 $1, 399, 730 | $1, 508,090 | $1, 625, 990 $1, 754, 270 
} 
Governmental appropriations and direct | } 
tax levies_- : 523, 420 | 565, 290 | 610, 510 659, 350 712, 100 
Bonds: | | 
State and local obligation ___- 1346, 330 | 149, 960 164, 960 | 181, 460 199, 610 
Institutional obligation 22, 260 | 24, 260 26, 440 | 28, 820 | 31, 410 
Revenue, non-HHFA 96, 430 102, 220 108, 350 | 114, 850 121, 740 


Bonds: subtotal__- 


Gifts and grants 
Current _- 
Other __-- 


1 Total, 1960-65, $6,109,490,000. 


2 Total, 1966-70, $7,588,190,000. 


255, 020 


330, 460 
54, 710 
136, 500 





| 
| 
| 


276, 440 | 
363, 510 

57, 990 
136, 500 





289, 750 


399, 860 
61, 470 

136, 500 | 
| 


$25, 130 | 
439, SAl 
65, LAL 
136, 50 | 


352, 760 


483, 840 
69, 070 
136, 500 


Dr. Barsince. This is in effect, Mr. Chairman, a breakdown of 
the projected institutional expenditures from 1960 to 1970 which ap- 
peared as a grey block on our chart 3 [indicating chart]. 
shows you in more detailed fashion what that consists of. 
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The item captioned “Bonds: subtotal” indicates the full extent of 
our assumption. 

You will note that the figure for 1960 is approximately $157 million. 
This compares with an actual figure for 1958-59, a reported figure, 
of $359 million. ‘The reduction is accounted for by the removal from 
these projections of any college housing loan factor. 

Since these projections are based upon historical fact, I think it 
might be helpful to suggest some of the history of borrowing for con- 
struction of physical facilities. 

The record indicates that borrowing for this purpose is of recent 
vintage. For example, the total financial liability of all institutions 
in the United States in 1945-46 was about $207 million. In 1957- 
D8, this figure had grown to $1,445 million, about a sevenfold increase. 
Virtually all of this obligation has been incurred for the purpose of 
providing physical facilities. 

Mr. Exniorr. Dr. Babbidge, do you have a prepared statement that 
you are reading from? If so, I think it might help us to follow you 
if we had copies of it. 

Dr. Baspiner. I am sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, I have only the 
one copy. I will be glad to pause, however, at any point to clarify 
It. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Then we may ask you questions as you go along. 

Dr. Bappipcr. Yes, please do, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. This borrowing, that ran $207 million in 1945-46, 
and which had increased to $1,400 million in 1957-58, went, in major 
part, according to your statement, into college facilities where there 
was no matching of any kind. Is that right? 

Dr. Bassincr. That is true; no grant matching. But that figure 
does include borrowing under the college housing loan program. 

Mr. Extiorr. I wanted to get at that. How much did the college 
housing loan program lend to institutions through 1957-58 ¢ 

Dr. Bassince. Through 1957-58? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Approximately. It does not have to be exact. 

Dr. Bassiner. I would think $600 or $700 million. 

Mr. Exuiorr. About $600 million of the $1,400 million, then ? 

Mr. Frynr. Approximately $600 million, according to this table. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That would mean, then, that in addition to Govern- 
ment borrowings, the institutions had borrowed locally about $800 
million in that 12-year period, which would be an average borrowing 
of about $75 million a year, in that period. 

Dr. Basser. In that order of magnitude, yes. It has been in- 
creasing. That is, the average annual figure does not fully reflect 
the growing dependence upon this form of financing. That is, tak- 
ing a 12-year period, the amount borrowed in the first of those years 
is vastly smaller than the amount borrowed in the twelfth year. — 

I would like to suggest, if I may, that this is reflected in part in 
the experience with the college housing loan program itself. 

Mr. Exniorr. What proportion of that borrowing was done by 
public institutions and what borrowings by private? Do you have 
anything on that? 

Dr. Baspiner. I am sure we do, and I will ask Dr. Bokelman if he 
can give us an estimate of the division. 
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If we may use the college housing program as illustrative, we can 
give you that figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Extiorr. All right. 

Dr. Bansince. It is just about half and half. 

Mr. Fiynv. It is approximately 50-50. It is not enough to cal- 
culate the difference. 

Mr. Exxaorr. In other words, the 1,200 private institutions bor- 
rowed about half of the moneys under the college housing law, and 
you think that might be reasonably illustrative of the whole picture 
of the borrowings / 

Mr. Friynr. I think in the absence of any evidence to the contrary 
that was fairly reflective. I would be happy to provide you with 
specifics if you wish. 

Mr. Exsrorr. IT had understood that there were a great many insti- 
tutions over the country that could not borrow for this purpose, be- 
cause of constitutional or statutory restrictions or inhibitions. Is 
that true / 

Dr. Bassmer. I think that at the time the college housing loan pro- 
gram was initiated, there were more obstacles to borrowing for reve- 
nue-producing facilities than there are now. I think the availability 
of funds on a loan basis for the construction of revenue-producing 
facilities, has had the effect, and I would venture to say a significant 
effect, of removing State barriers to borrowing for this purpose. 

Mr. Exniorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. You say the obstacles have been removed for borrow- 
ing for revenue-producing facilities / 

Mr. Frynr. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. What about classroom construction? That cannot be 
considered as revenue producing. Are the obstacles still there? 

Dr. Bassince. There has been no similar incentive to modify ex- 
isting limitations at the State level. 

Mrs. Green. How many States do you know where the State insti- 
tutions could not borrow because of this limitation / 

Dr. Bassipcr. We do not know exactly. I would be happy to give 
you the best picture we can at this time of the situation, if you would 
like to explore that. I will ask Dr. Ernest Hollis, who is chief of our 
College and University Administration Branch, and who is familiar 
with this matter, to give you such report as he can at this time on the 
extent to which there are State obstacles to borrowing for so-called 
non-revenue-producing facilities. 

Mrs. Green. That would be fine. 

Dr. Horiis. My knowledge, I assure you, is only secondarily my 
own. It comes out of a study called “Constitutional Debt Control in 
the States,” that was made by the Tax Foundation, Inc., in 1954. It 
indicates that in 20 States a constitutional amendment is required for 
a State to borrow, pledging its full faith and credit and I have the list 
of those States. 

Mr. Exntorr. Would you put that list in our record when you are 
finished 7 

Dr. Hoxwts. I would be glad to. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 
[Excerpts from Project Note No. 35, the Tax Foundation, Inc. ] 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEBT CONTROL IN THE STATES (1954)—-SPECIFIC METHODS AND 
EXPERIENCE IN CONTROLLING DEBT 


Generally speaking, obligations running currently with revenues do not create 
debts. A prohibited debt is one which singly or in the aggregate with other 
liabilities, actual or contingent, will obligate the State to pay an amount exceed- 
ing the constitutional maximum. A debt is an amount the State is bound to 
pay in excess of its current revenues, as an obligation secured by the full faith 
and credit of the State. 

To discharge such a debt, a future burden is placed upon the taxpayer to the 
extent of the debt, which must be paid from general tax revenues. Some courts 
have stated that a debt within the constitutional provision must be one that is 
to be paid by a general property tax and not by any other funds; others are not 
so restrictive. In any event, the test of whether or not an obligation is a 
State bond within the constitutional debt limit is whether or not the taxing 
power of the State can be called upon to service or discharge it. 

The residual powers of State legislatures would, in the absence of any other 
provision, permit them to borrow in any manner or amount they wished. This 
broad authority, however, is denied or limited by most State constitutions. Al- 
though constitutional provisions vary considerably from State to State, generally 
they include one or more of several types of control. The broad restrictions are 
summarized in table 3. The table shows that 20 State constitutions require a 
constitutional amendment for borrowing beyond that permitted by the pro- 
visions shown in table 4; 20 States require a popular referendum ; 3 States have 
minor procedural restrictions; and 5 States (Connecticut, Mississippi, New 
Ilampshire, Tennessee, and Vermont) have no constitutional restriction at all. 


A. LIMITATIONS ON THE LEGISLATURE 


The amount of borrowing a legislature may authorize without a referendum 
may be fixed by a specified maximum, ranging from $50,000 to $2 million. In 
a handful of States the limit is expressed as a percentage of assessed valuation 
or some other factor. Some States permit borrowing within these limits for 
any purpose, while others only permit borrowing for specified purposes, such as 
casual deficits or extraordinary expenses. Three State constitutions require a 
special vote of two-thirds or three-fourths of each house of the legislature te 
approve borrowing; three more require a majority of each house. All the re- 
strictions on the legislatures appear in table 4. 

The typical constitutional limitation on the legislature’s borrowing power 
may be worded somewhat as follows: 

“The legislature shall not, in any manner, create any debt or debts, liability 
or liabilities, which shall, singly or in the aggregate, with any previous debts 
or liabilities, exceed the sum of * * *.” 
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If we may use the college housing program as illustrative, we Can 
give you that figure, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Excuiorr. All right. 

Dr. Baspipce. It is just about half and half. 

Mr. Friynr. It is approximately 50-50. It is not enough to eal- 
culate the difference. 

Mr. Ex.aorr. In other words, the 1,200 private institutions bor- 
rowed about half of the moneys under the college housing law, and 
you think that might be reasonably illustrative of the whole picture 
of the borrowings! 

Mr. Friynvr. I think in the absence of any evidence to the contrary 
that was fairly reflective. I would be happy to provide you with 
specifics if you wish. 

Mr. Exxtorr. IT had understood that there were a great many insti- 
tutions over the country that could not borrow for this purpose, be- 
cause of constitutional or statutory restrictions or inhibitions. — Is 
that true / 

Dr. Bansincr. I think that at the time the college housing loan pro- 
gram Was initiated, there were more obstacles to borrowing for reve- 
nue-producing facilities than there are now. I think the availability 
of funds on a loan basis for the construction of revenue-producing 
facilities, has had the effect, and I would venture to say a significant 
effect, of removing State barriers to borrowing for this purpose. 

Mr. Exziorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. You say the obstacles have been removed for borrow- 
ing for revenue-producing facilities ¢ 

Mr. Frynv. That is correct. 

Mrs. Green. What about classroom construction? That cannot be 
considered as revenue producing. Are the obstacles still there ? 

Dr. Baspince. There has been no similar incentive to modify ex- 
isting limitations at the State level. 

Mrs. Green. How many States do you know where the State insti- 
tutions could not borrow because of this limitation 4 

Dr. Bassince. We do not know exactly. I would be happy to give 
you the best picture we can at this time of the situation, if you would 
like to explore that. I will ask Dr. Ernest Hollis, who is chief of our 
College and University Administration Branch, and who is familiar 
with this matter, to give you such report as he can at this time on the 
extent to which there are State obstacles to borrowing for so-called 
non-revenue-producing facilities. 

Mrs. Green. That would be ea 

Dr. Hortus. My knowledge, I assure you, is only secondarily my 
own. It comes out of a study called “Constitutional Debt Control in 
the States,” that was made by the Tax Foundation, Inc., in 1954. It 
indicates that in 20 States a constitutional amendment is required for 
a State to borrow, pledging its full faith and credit and I have the list 
of those States. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Would you put that list in our record when you are 
finished ? 

Dr. Hoxiis. I would be glad to. 
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(‘The material referred to follows :) 
| Excerpts from Project Note No. 35, the Tax Foundation, Inc. ] 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEBT CONTROL IN THE STATES (1954)—Speciric METHODS AND 
EXPERIENCE IN CONTROLLING Dest 

Generally speaking, obligations running currently with revenues do not create 
debts. A prohibited debt is one which singly or in the aggregate with other 
liabilities, actual or contingent, will obligate the State to pay an amount exceed- 
ing the constitutional maximum. A debt is an amount the State is bound to 
pay in exeess of its current revenues, as an obligation secured by the full faith 
and credit of the State. 

‘To discharge such a debt, a future burden is placed upon the taxpayer to the 
extent of the debt, which must be paid from general tax revenues. Some courts 
have stated that a debt within the constitutional provision must be one that is 
to be paid by a general property tax and not by any other funds; others are not 
so restrictive. In any event, the test of whether or not an obligation is a 
State bond within the constitutional debt limit is whether or not the taxing 
power of the State can be called upon to service or discharge it. 

The residual powers of State legislatures would, in the absence of any other 
provision, permit them to borrow in any manner or amount they wished. This 
broad authority, however, is denied or limited by most State constitutions. Al- 
though constitutional provisions vary considerably from State to State, generally 
they include one or more of several types of control. The broad restrictions are 
summarized in table 3. The table shows that 20 State constitutions require a 
constitutional amendment for borrowing beyond that permitted by the pro- 
visions shown in table 4; 20 States require a popular referendum ; 3 States have 
minor procedural restrictions; and 5 States (Connecticut, Mississippi, New 
Hlumpshire, Tennessee, and Vermont) have no constitutional restriction at all. 


A. LIMITATIONS ON THE LEGISLATURE 


The amount of borrowing a legislature may authorize without a referendum 
may be fixed by a specified maximum, ranging from $50,000 to $2 million. In 
a handful of States the limit is expressed as a percentage of assessed valuation 
or some other factor. Some States permit borrowing within these limits for 
any purpose, while others only permit borrowing for specified purposes, such as 
casual deficits or extraordinary expenses. Three State constitutions require a 
special vote of two-thirds or three-fourths of each house of the legislature to 
approve borrowing; three more require a majority of each house. Ali the re- 
strictions on the legislatures appear in table 4. 

The typical constitutional limitation on the legislature’s borrowing power 
may be worded somewhat as follows: 

“The legislature shall not, in any manner, create any debt or debts, liability 
or liabilities, which shall, singly or in the aggregate, with any previous debts 
or liabilities, exceed the sum of * * -*.” 
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TABLE 3.—Constitutional controls on State borrowing,’ as of June 1, 1954 
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1 In excess of specific legislative powers indicated in table 4. 
Source: State constitutions. 
TaBLE 4.—Constitutional borrowing powers of State legislatures, as of 
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TABLE 4.—Constitutional borrowing powers of State legislatures, as of 
June 1, 1954—Continued 
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! Popular approval unnecessary within these restrictions; for other restrictions, see table 6; and for excep. 


tions, see table 7. 


2? Governor may borrow for this purpose. 
3 With popular approval, indebtedness may be incurred up to 3 mills of assessed valuation. 


‘ Applies to all borrowing except for casual deficits and vate 
’ Except for casual deficits and other specified exceptions no’ 


cified exceptions in table 7. 
on table 7. 


¢ With popular approval, indebtedness may he incurred up to 1 percent of assessed valuation. 


’ Unlimited for casual deficits; otherwise, 3g of amount by which outstanding indebtedness was reduced 


in preceding biennium. 


* Bonds in excess must be secured by Ist mortgage on real estate in amounts not to exceed 4 its value; 
perty of State enterprises. 


$10,000,000 limit on bonds based on 


* Except for ordinary and current business. 


Source: State constitutions. 
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Mr. Exriorr. What is the date of this publication / 

Dr. Hotiis. The date of this publication is 1954; 20 States as of 
that time required a constitutional amendment for any large-scale 
State borrowing, involving the full faith and credit of the State. 
There were 28 other States that required a popular referendum or a 
legislative act, one of the two. The 20 States required an actual con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And the others required—— 

Dr. Horus. The other 28 required either a popular referendun 
or a legislative act. 

Mrs. Green. Would you give me one State, then, that could borrow 
if it was not revenue producing / 

Dr. Horus. Connecticut. 

Mrs. Green. This was in 1954? I thought there were only 48 
States then. 

Dr. Hox.ts. 20 and 28 makes 48. 

Mrs. GREEN. How come Connecticut, then / 

Dr. Hotxis. I do not know. Apparently Connecticut has no re- 
strictions on borrowings, according to this. 

Mrs. Green. My arithmetic is wrong. We had 49 States in 1954; 
is that right? 

Dr. Hottts. I do not believe so; 48 is at least all I have here. 

Mrs. Green. You have given me 20 and 28, and Connecticut. 

Dr. Horris. 20 and 28. But I only get Connecticut by coming to 
a further explanation, Mrs. Green. This is the authority to borrow, 
pledging the full faith and credit of the States. 

We began, at about the time this increase in lending started, to find 
ways of circumventing borrowings where you had to pledge the full 
faith and credit of the State. This report that I have indicates that 
if you go back again—this happens to be to 1942—only 14.7 percent 
of the borrowi ings involved long-term debt that did not have the faith 
and credit of the State back of : it. But by 1958, according to a figure 
I happened to have gotten from Census this morning to “bring it up 
to date, this borrowing, without the faith and credit of the State, had 
increased through the end of 1958 to 52.2 percent of all the long-term 
debt in the country. 

Mrs. Green. But it would still require a referendum or legislative 
act. 

Dr. Hous. Yes. When it comes to what is required for the non- 
gu aranteed debt, in the chapter entitled in this book “Circumvention 
of Constitutional Debt Control,” almost ev ery State has set up its own 
device for circumventing constitutional debt control, to the extent, as 
I recited a moment ago, that in 1958 over 51.2 percent of the long-term 
debt of the States as a group is through the circumvention precedent. 

We will set up in a given State a building authority and avoid the 
constitutional layout. “We set up in another State a different : arrange- 
ment. And you understand this applies to all types of lendings, for 
roads, bridges, and everything else as well as education. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps it would be better if 
we furnished you with a table indicating this information. 

Dr. Basser. May I say further, “Mr. Chairman, that our ex- 
perience 
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Mr. Exxirorr. Dr. Babbidge, before you go on, will you furnish 
us, then, with such information as is available to the Office of Educa- 
tion that will give us a realistic picture of the extent to which public 
higher institutions are able to borrow for housing or academic fa- 
cilities, and when they are currently unable to do so, what steps would 
be required to confer such authority upon them. 

Dr. Baspince. I am sure we can, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


AvuTHuORItY OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION TO BORROW FOR 
HOUSING oR ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


Qn the basis of available information, it appears that in every State an act 
of the State legislature is sufficient to empower the public institutions of higher 
education within the State (or some State or local building authority in their 
behalf) to borrow for housing or academic facilities. In his testimony, Mr. 
Hollis has mentioned the State constitutional restrictions upon State indebted- 
ness, a Summary and tabular compilation of which, prepared by the Tax Founda- 
tion, Inc., appears at pp. 163-165 of the record. Because the application of these 
restrictions to loans made by State or other public colleges and universities 
remains unsettled in most States, loans made under such legislative acts are 
ordinarily secured by bonds whose repayment is limited to specified future reve- 
nues of the borrowing institutions or authorities, rather than by general obliga- 
tions of the States, the building authorities, or the institutions. 

To summarize the current situation : 

In approximately one-third of the States, restrictions under State consti- 
tutions upon State indebtedness either (1) do not exist, (2) would not apply to 
general obligations of a public institution of higher education by virtue of its 
corporate status, or (3) simply prescribe special forms of legislative action not 
requiring approval by referendum. 

In the remaining States (in which the application of constitutional debt limi- 
tations to these institutions remains unsettled or, in several cases, have been 
held to prevent direct borrowing by the institutions) the institutions appear able 
to finance the construction of facilities, assuming State enabling legislation, 
either (1) through the issuance of institutional bonds whose repayment is 
limited to specified future revenues of the institution, and which do not impose 
a general obligation upon the State, or (2) through leasing arrangements in 
which a building authority issues bonds to obtain capital to build the facilities, 
the bonds being repayable solely from rental or similar payments to the author- 
ity by the institutions for which the facilities are built and to which the facili- 
ties are leased. In several States, repayment of bonds of the former type must 
be limited to the increased income accruing from the facilities built with the 
borrowed funds. However, the overwhelming majority of States in which such 
bonds are customarily used appear not to accept this restriction, and it has been 
expressly rejected by most of the courts which have ruled on the question. In 
these jurisdictions, the bonds may pledge virtually any future institutional rev- 
enue, including revenue from tuition, revenue from endowment and other in- 
vested funds, revenue from Federal land-grant or other payments, and revenue 
from institutional facilities already in existence when the bonds were issued. 


Mr. Extrorr. Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green. It is a fair summary of what was just said, that in 
every one of the 48 States (before statehood in Alaska and Hawaii), 
there were either restrictions on long-term loans on non-revenue-pro- 
ducing construction, which would be classrooms, or the requirement of 
a referendum or special legislative action, and the only way you would 
get around those two limitations would be by circumventing the law ? 

Mr. Bassiner. First of all, I deplore the use of the word “eireum- 
vention” as much as you do. That is somebody else’s word. I think 
what we will be able to submit for the record at this point will give 
you a more accurate and up-to-date picture of the ability of institu- 
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tions to borrow for this purpose. Our own feeling is that in very, 
very few instances is there a significant obstacle, an obstacle that 
could not be overcome if the institutions recognized the urgent need 
for employing this method of financing facilities. 

As I suggested earlier, our experience with the college housing loan 
program makes it quite clear that if the institutions are given a real 
opportunity, an advantageous opportunity to borrow for the con- 
struction of facilities, they can find many ways of obtaining the neces- 
sary authority to do so. 

I would prefer, if it is all right with Mrs. Green and with the 
chairman, to present you with a more accurate statement of the sit- 
uation in this regard and a fuller statement of our expectation of 
what the States and institutions within the States could in fact do to 
take advantage of this kind of program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I agree personnally with Dr. Babbidge here that cir- 
cumvention is not really the proper word. All we are talking about 
are the constitutional methods of undertaking long-term debt. We 
are talking about the fact that so many States have prohibited the 
undertaking of long-term debt where the full faith and credit of 
the State is pledged. 

As was pointed out, a very great deal of the public improvements 
built in America are built with financing methods that do not involve 
the full faith and credit of the State. Cities have constitutional debt 
limits, and they go into methods of financing that do not involve 
those constitutional debt limits, usually, by setting up housing au- 
thorities, we will say, or by setting up waterworks and other public 
utilities authorities, and in those cases the only pledge made is of the 
revenues or the borrowing capacity of this authority itself. But I 
do not think that there is a very interesting bit of information here 
that this committee could very well use. 

Mr. Fiynt. Mr. Chairman, we will atempt to give you an indica- 
tion of the practical ability of the public institutions to borrow. A 
reading of a list of constitutional limitations does not have very great 
significance, because this does not apply in general to anything ex- 
cept the authority of the State government itself to borrow, pledging 
the faith and credit. It does not apply to school districts in many 
instances, it does not apply to municipalities, and I think that the 
picture we would like to give you is a picture of the practical ability 
of public institutions to borrow, which is what I believe would be 
more meaningful than a theoretical constitutional picture. 

Mrs. Green. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave. This 
does not indicate any lack of interest, however, in what Dr. Babbidge 
is presenting, because I would like to have a better explanation. 

Mr. Exsaiorr. Thank you, Mrs. Green. 

Mr. Quie, I believe you had a question. 

Mr. Quis. Maybe this is just a misunderstanding. 

On table III you have mentioned, for 1960, a subtotal for bonds 
of $157 million, and then you also referred, you say for 1958, to a total 
better than $300 million. 
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Dr. Baspiner. That is correct. The actual figure for 1958-59 is 
$359 million. The $157 million figure is in effect that total less the 
current level of operations of the college housing loan program, which 
as I indicated we have excluded from the projection. 

Mr. Quire. So if you added the college housing loan program, this 
would increase the $157 million up to some place over $360 million? 

Dr. Baspiner. Yes, somewhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. Quiz. Very well. 

Dr. Bansiner. I was pointing out, Mr. Chairman, that the use of 
loans for the construction of physical facilities in higher education is 
a fairly recent phenomenon. I think the bonds awarded to the Fed- 
eral Government under the college housing loan program indicate the 
rise of this pattern. These bonds rose from $11 million in 1952 to 
$173 million in 1956, and to $730 million in 1959. 

It should be pointed out, of course, that while the $730 million are 
bonds that have been awarded to the Government through 1959, the 
total amount of $1,175 million has been obligated, and there is even 
a backlog of applications in that program. But this indicates the 
rapid accumulation of obligations under this program. 

Mr. Giaimo further asked about the effect of the legislative pro- 
posal we have submitted upon the future financing picture. One an- 
swer to that question is that the institutions could be expected to in- 
crease their aggregate total liabilities from a present figure of about 
$1.5 billion to a total of $3.5 billion. Another way to express this, 
which Mr. Flynt employed yesterday, is to say that the institutions 
would continue to borrow with Federal assistance an additional $200 
million a year for the construction of revenue-producing facilities, to 
continue to assume an annual obligation on the order of magnitude of 
direct Federal loans under the college housing loan program; and in 
addition, to triple their rate of borrowing for academic facilities from 
the present 15 percent to something on the order of 45 percent. 

Still another way of expressing the impact. of the Administration’s 
proposal upon the financial program of the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities is to describe the effect upon current operating costs of the 
institution. To express this we have developed table IV, which I will 
distribute to members of the committee. 
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(The table referred to follows :) 


TABLE IV.—Cumulative effect of principal sum and debt service of existing and 
projected higher education indebtedness for physical plant and application of 
terms of H.R. 4267 


{Amounts in millions] 








| | | | 
Item | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
| 


(1) (2) (3) a | ®& | @ (7) 





Existing and projected indebtedness: | | j 
1. Indebtedness beginning of year | $1,600 | $1,684 | $1,779 | $1,885 | $2,004 | $2, 136 
2. Indebtedness acquired during year--- 157 | 171 | 185 | 201 | 217 235 


3. Total indebtedness 57 | 1,855 | 1,964 | 2,086 | 2, 221 | 
4. Decrease in principal of indebtedness during | | } 
: 76 79 82} 85 | 


5. Indebtedness end of year _._-__---- s 6 ,779 1,885 | 2,004 2, 136 | 2, 283 
6. Debt service cost for year (342 percent for aver- | | | 
age of 24 years, $62,500 for each $1,000,000) 105 | lil | 118 
Application of H.R. 4267: 
7. Indebtedness acquired during year ; 500 | 500 500 


&. Cumulative indebtedness, H.R. 4267 = ee 500 | 1,000 | 


Debt service cost for year: 
9. 478 percent for average of 20 years, $79,450 for 
SL a ee Sere pee 
. Federal debt retirement assistance grant 


. . ‘ _ : & 
Net effective debt service cost during year .|_.......|.---- 
. Debt service cost for year (47% percent for aver- 
_age of 30 years, $64,202 for each $1,000,000) ?___| 
. Federal debt retirement assistance grant ____- . eo Z| 


Net effective debt service cost during | 
| 


. Total cost for debt service on basis 
term (lines 6 and 11) 


5. Total cost for debt service on basis of 30-year 
term (lines 6 and 14)_____.._.___--- 


. Total indebtedness end of year (lines 5 and 8) __| 
' 





! Assuming average of 20-year term. 
3 Assuming average of 30-year term. 


Dr. Bassiwce. Table IV indicates the annual cost to institutions 
of carrying their total obligations as projected, without benefit of 
any Federal program. These are the first six lines, and line 6 indi- 
cates the annual cost to the institution of carrying the obligations we 
have projected to 1965. 

You will see it rises from a current level of about $100 million a 
year toa figure of $134 million in 1965. 

Mr. Exxiorr. These figures in the first six lines assume no Federal 
program of any kind; is that right ? 

Dr. Baspinee. That is correct. 

Mr. Extiorr. All right. 

Dr. Bassiner. This assumes only our projected estimate of the 
amount of borrowing they would do under any circumstances, without 
a Federal program. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Which would be $100 million for 1960 as against our 
average that we were talking about a while ago, of $75 million, which 
shows the growth, and then $105 million, the projection shows in 
1961? 
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Mr. Fiynv. No, sir; Mr. Chairman. Those are two different 
things. This is debt service. Line 6 is debt service only. Line 2 
is the increase in indebtedness. 

Dr. Banpiper. You see, we are already up to there, as I indicated 
earlier. 

Mr. Exuiorr. I see. I misread the table. 

Mr. Fiynvr. Line 3 is the real line to read, and line 6 is the annual 
amortization costs. 

Dr. Bassiner. The figure to which you would want to compare 
your average annual estimate, Mr. Chairman, would be the $359 mil- 
lion actual figure for 1957-58, which I referred to earlier, or 1958-59. 

Mr. Quire. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Qute. The first six lines indicate that there is no Federal pro- 
gram for college housing right now. Is that right / 

Mr. Fiynv. There is actually no program right now, sir. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Not even for revenue- producing facilities; because 
that law has expired, has it not? 

Dr. Bassipncr. The law has not expired, but the obligational au- 
thority has been fully utilized. 

Mr. Extiorr. The mony has been spent or appropriated. 

Mr. Fiynr. It is not actually an assumption, Mr. Quie; it is a fact. 
It just is not there. 

Mr. Quire. Assuming that it was extended at the amount of $200 
million a year, what effect would that have had on your 1960 figures 
here? 

Dr. Basser. It would have increased indebtedness acquired per 
year, line 2, to about $357 million, and there would be a proportionate 
increase in the debt service cost. 

Mr. Quir. If there was interest cost there, you would just add $200 
million to each year? 

Dr. Bassince. To line 2. 

Mr. Qure. Each year in line 2, continued until 1965. 

Mr. Friynt. Roughly speaking. 

Mr. Qutr. Very well. 

Dr. Bassiwcr. Lines 7 and 8 of table IV indicate something of the 
effect. of the application of H.R. 4267. Line 7 indicates the initial 
added indebtedness acquired during each of these years. You can see 
that we have assumed that the institutions would take immediate and 
full advantage of the total assistance offered by H.R. 4267, and would 
borrow $500 million in each of 4 consecutive years. That then would 
add to the debt service costs per year, starting a year later. Line 
11 indicates the net effective debt service cost for additional obligation 
during each year. 

Mr. Etuiorr. That would be $34 million for 1962 ? 

Dr. Bassiver. That is right, and that would be added to the $111 
million shown for line 2 or line 6. 

Mr. Extiorr. And what rate of debt service would that be? 

Dr. Bassipce. The assumptions are stated on line 9. We are as- 
suming that institutions would borrow at the rate of 47% percent on 
obligations of 20 years’ duration. 
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Mr. Extiorr. This may be a little aside from your line of thought, 
but I am trying to put these concepts into my mind as I get to them, 
and I do not want to overlook ee po, 

Do you think 20 years is a reasonable time for financing classroom 
building costs ¢ 

Dr. Basser. I think a part of our response is suggested by the 
fact that we have included line 12, which assumes a 30-year loan. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. Yes. 

Dr. Bassiper. My understanding is that the average length of in- 
stitutional obligations for construction purposes, Mr. Chairman, prior 
to the college housing loan program, was about 20 years, and that ob- 
ligations under the college housing loan program average about 37.5 
years. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Can you get money for 30 years for the same rate 
you can get it for 20 years? That seems to be the assumptions of 
lines 9 and 12. 

Dr. Basser. Actually, the interest rate would probably be less 
on a 20-year obligation, but the payments to retire principal would be 
greater, so that the net annual cost to the institution would be greater 
for a 20-year obligation than it would be for a 30-year obligation. 

What I am getting around to, Mr. Chairman, is to point out what 
annual obligations the institutions would have if we did not enact a 
Federal program, and what annual costs they would have if we did 
enact the administration proposal as now written. 

You will see that the peak year, in terms of annual cost, would be 
reached in the year 1965, at which time the annual cost of carrying 
all obligations, including those assumed under stimulation of the ad- 
ministration proposal, would amount to $268 million, line 15, in 1965. 
This compares with a current annual cost of about $100 million, and 
can further be compared with a figure of $134 million, which would 
represent the annual cost in that year, assuming no Federal program. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. It exactly doubles it, does it not? 

Dr. Bassinee. Yes. That. again is assuming that the obligations 
assumed by the institutions are 20 years in duration. Line 16 indi- 
cates what it would be for 30 years with Federal payments extending 
over only the first 20 years of those 30-year payments. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Quie? 

Mr. Quire. Where is the line where you state the total cost of debt 
service if there was no Federal program ¢ 

Dr. Baseiner. That is line 6. 

Mr. Quire. I see. It is assuming that they would not go into this 
great increase in academic facilities. 

Dr. Bassince. Assuming they did not borrow to provide them, no 
more than what is assumed right there. You see, in line 2 we indicate 
how much additional indebtedness we anticipate they will undertake. 

Mr. Quire. You assume this is the indebtedness they would under- 
take if there was no Federal program ¢ 

Dr. Bassipce. That is correct. 

Mr. Qum. And the Federal program would be a stimulus over and 
above what they normally would do. 

Dr. Bassince. That is correct. 

Mr. Quire. So you do not believe that the Federal program will sup- 
plant any of their normal increase in indebtedness ? 
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Dr. Baspincr. No; our assumption is that they would finance the 
additional construction necessary by going to a newer and broader 
market with the aid of Federal assistance. 

Mr. Quite. Is there a provision for that in the bill, or is the mere 
matching principle insured ¢ 

Dr. Bassincr. There is no actual way you can insure it, no, except 
that we believe the pressure upon the institutions themselves to pro- 
vide these additional facilities would make it clear. 

Of course, the administration’s bill does require that the construc- 
tion of facilities aided in this way must be for the purposes of ac- 
commodating increased enrollments or avoiding a decrease in enroll- 
ments, or for the provision of facilities in areas such as engineering 
and sciences. 

Mr. Quin. And for replacement of obsolete facilities. 

Dr. Basser. Insofar as they bear upon enrollments, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Friynr. Insofar as they must be replaced in order to avoid a 
decrease in enrollment. 

Dr. Basser. To set these figures in something of a perspective, 
Mr. Chairman, I should point out to you that the current annual in- 
come of all educational institutions in the United States is approxi- 
mately $5 billion a year. The peak annual carrying charges re- 
ferred to here, can be expressed as a percentage of total current in- 
come as follows: Assuming no Federal program, that 1965 figure 
would represent 2.7 percent of a current annual income of $5 billion 
a year. 

Mr. Exxiorr. What would that $5 billion be in 1965, when we would 
be paying $268 million ¢ 

Dr. Banpince. It will certainly be more than $5 billion, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do not have an actual projection of it. It would be close to 
$8 billion. 

Mr. Exuiorr. And then, what percentage is $268 million of $8 
billion ¢ 

Dr. Bansince. What percentage would 268 be of that, did you say ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes; that is our figure here. 

Mr. Bapsipcr. Something on the order of a 4 percent. 

But what I was going to point out was that assuming there was 
no Federal program, this relationship expressed in percentage terms 
would be 2.7 percent, and assuming enactment and full and immediate 
utilization of the administration’s proposal, this would be 5.4 percent, 
or a difference of 2.7 percent. 

Thus, assuming that current income of all institutions were to re- 
main at the $5 billion figure, which as you have already pointed out 
will not. be the case, but also assuming that the cost of retiring obliga- 
tions were charged entirely to current income, it could be said that 
the administration’s proposal as now written would increase the 
burden on institutional budgets by 2.7 percent. 

Mr. Exx.iorr. As we increase the burden of institutions by 2.7 per- 
cent, I guess it would be in a way to project how much housing, addi- 
tional housing they had for that additional charge on their budget. 

Dr. Baspiper. Oh, yes. By that time we would have completed 
an additional $2 billion worth of construction, or it would have been 
started, at least. 
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Mr. Exriiorr. How many classrooms would that be? 

Dr. Bassiwer. If all of it went into the provision academic facili- 
ties ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. If it was half and half. 

Dr. Bansince. If half went into academic facilities and half into 
residence facilities ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes. 

Dr. Bansiner. Assuming that all these things took place, that our 
projection of expenditures from institutional funds proved out, and 
assuming that the administration bill was enacted and fully and im- 
mediately utilized, we would get some $9 billion worth of construe- 
tion accomplished by the year 1965. That would, among other things, 
be the equivalent of providing space for an additional 1 million stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education, and of providing certain 
other specialized facilities, and providing for normal replacement or 
rehabilitation of outmoded, obsolete, and unsafe facilities. 

So it would be a tremendous accomplishment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Frynr. Mr. Chairman, we cannot quite depict this picture in 
classroom terms. We do use a unit of measurement, $30 per square 
foot. for both residential and academic. But that figure ineludes 
sites, powerplants, heating, lighting, sidewalks, and related structures 
required to support the enterprise, and the figure is only used to cal- 
culate. I think we can more accurately tell you, as Dr. Babbidge 
has said, approximately how many — it will provide for. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And that would be about 1 million. Was it said yes- 
terday in the testimony that that was about what our need would be 
increased by ¢ 

Dr. Baspinge. Yes. 

Mr. Frynvt. Full-time students alone. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Let me ask you at this point, although I have for- 
gotten what was said in the previous testimony, would the adminis- 
tration bill make grants, loans, to colleges that were just coming into 
existence? Would it encourage the formation of colleges, junior 
colleges ? 

Mr. Fiynr. We have provided in H.R. 4267 a definition of educa- 
tional institutions. It is found in section 4(B), which indicates that 
any institution which admits as regular students only persons having 
a certificate of graduation from a secondary school, or the recognized 
equivalent of such a certificate, which offers at least a 2-year educa- 
tional program, is a public educational institution, or is a private edu- 
ational institution, no part of the net earnings of which inures to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual. 

Any institution thus coming into being, which is in full existence, 
could become eligible. This is not substantially different from the 
requirements of the college housing program, which we have had for 
approximately 10 years. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Maybe this is an unfair question, but are there any 
colleges of general learning, fully accredited, that are profit colleges 
or maybe what we would call proprietary institutions / 

Mr. Fiynr. Not at the 4-year level. There are quite a few 2-year 
technical institutes which are accredited, and some business schools. 

Mr. Exuiorr. But there are no colleges of arts and sciences which 
are proprietary institutions? 
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Mr. Fuynr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the last one of those disap- 
peared just a few years ago, and there are not any more of that 
characteristic. : é : 

Dr. Baspincr. Another perspective, Mr. Chairman, in which this 
) impact can be put is as follows: The peak debt service we have pro- 

jected for 1965, and assuming the enactment of H.R. 4267, the admin- 
istration proposal, would represent only 22 percent of annual capital 
outlay, whereas in our public and elementary school system this per- 
| centage relationship will probably by that year reach 50 percent. 
This is our effort, Mr. Chairman, to respond to Mr, Giaimo’s ques- 
tion of yesterday as to the financial implications for institutions of 
the assumptions we have made in projecting institutional expendi- 
tures, and the assumptions we have made with regard to the impact 
of the administration's proposal. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Did we give you any additional specific items to which 
we wanted you to respond ? 

Mr. Baseince. To the best of my knowledge, that was the only 
specific one, 

Mr. Exxiorr. That is the only one that I recall. 

I would like to ask you, if you are prepared to do so, to give us, 
one of you gentlemen or all of your collaborating, if you desire, to 
give us a section-by-section analysis of the administration’s bill, plus 
any illustrations or comparisons that you care to make with any other 
bill or any other proposals that are pending in this field. 

I think the subcommittee is going to be very much interested in this 
program. 

Mr. Frynvr. Mr. Chairman, I will undertake to begin that analysis, 
and will perhaps from time to time need to include some of my col- 
leagues to assist me. It seems from our point of view that there are 
really three sets of proposals before the Congress, of which this is one. 

You have proposals for the continuation of the college housing pro- 
gram under the Housing and Home Finance Agency, which has now 
been in existence for 10 years. This would involve revenue-providing 
facilities. 

You have proposals presented to the Senate by Mr. Clark (S. 3007) 
and in the House by Mr. Dent, a member of this committee, who has 
submitted H.R. 10942, an identical bill to that of Mr. Clark, which 
proposes direct Federal loans for the construction of academic facil- 
ities under roughly the same terms as the college housing program. 

Mr. Exstorr. Under the college housing program as we have known 
it heretofore, does not the Housing Act of this year include something 
along the same lines of what we have been doing for revenue-provid- 
ing facilities ? 

Mr. Fiynr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I neglected to mention the 
fact that you have also introduced H.R, 11250, with the same charac- 
teristics as Mr. Dent’s bill. 

I will have to ask Mr. Conley, of our General Counsel’s office, to 
refresh my memory as to whether the proposals of Mr. Rains ana 
Mr. Sparkman include academic facilities. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I do not believe they include academic facilities, but 
they do include the revenue-producing facilities; do they not, Mr. 
Conley / 

Mr. Contry. Yes,sir. That is my impression. 
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Mr. Fnuynr. That was also my impression. And Mr. Clark has in- 
troduced a seperate bill in the Senate to take account of the academic 
facilities. It is S, 3007. 

Mr. Exiorr. In the case of the House bill, I believe that bill is now 
pending before the Rules Committee, and I am not sure of the status 
of the bill as far as the Senate is concerned. 

1 will say to you gentlemen that there is in my mind some question 
as to how we should proceed here, in an effort to be practical. My 
general feeling had been that perhaps we ought to leave the revenue- 
er facilities about where they are, and let that program go on 

rom the place it has achieved and let us get into the classroom facil- 
ities part of it, where nothing to date has been done, and where the 
President, has very adequately and accurately, and I think justifiably 
signified his feeling that the legislation should come from this com- 
mittee. 

Let us go off the record just a minute. 

( Discusion off the record.) 

Mr. Extiorr. We will go back on the record. 

You may proceed with your analysis, Doctor, and we will ask you 
questions as you go along. 

Mr. Friynr. Our proposal susbtantially, Mr. Chairman, for sum- 
mary purposes, is In two parts. We propose in section 2 to establish 
a program of guaranteed Joans. In simple terms these are Federal 
guarantees of loans issued by institutions which cannot issue tax- 
exempt bonds. The purpose of this guarantee is twofold: First, to 
assist them in finding a market for their bonds. We believe that this 
is very important, particularly for private institutions. Hopefully, 
in the future it might result in a lowering of interest rates to them. 
We cannot give absolute assurance that that would take place, but we 
believe our proposal ought to have that outcome, given suflicient time 
to operate. 

We have limited the total amount of bonds which can at any one 
time enjoy the Federal guarantee, to $1 billion. I believe you can 
recall from some of the material presented earlier by Commissioner 
Derthick, and this morning by Dr. Babbidge, that this assumes that 
the private institutions will continue to borrow about one-half of the 
total borrowing, and that this $1 billion subject to Federal guarantee 
is related to the need to put them in a position where they can enjoy 
a better bond market. 

The technical details of the program I feel I need not go into. In 
other agencies of the Federal Government we have had considerable 
experiences with guaranteed loans, particularly in the area of the 
small business loans, in the area of the old Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and other types of operation. This is set up in much 
the same way. It would involve the so-called business type of Gov- 
ernment corporation which is governed by the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, and all of the transactions would be conducted in 
that manner. 

May I add also that we would, of course, be required to charge a 
small fee for this service, which would have to be added to its basic 
cost of the bond, or would be absorbed in the interest rate. 

The second proposal we have indicated begins in section 3 of H.R. 
4967 and is entitled “Debt Retirement Assistance.” We have pro- 
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posed here to pay to institutions, over a 20-year period, 25 percent of 
the capital value of the bonds issued by them. For example, an insti- 
tution borrowing $400,000 would receive, in 20 equal annual install- 
ments, a payment equal to $100,000 of that $400,000, or an annual 
payment of $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Exsiorr. But not plus carrying charges ? 

Mr. Fiynr. No, sir. There would be no carrying charges involved. 

Mr. Exxtorr. And no interest ? 

Mr. Frynvr. The Federal Government would not be involved in the 
interest. 

The assumption here would be that the institution would borrow 
in the market and pay the rate which they were able to secure, and 
that this grant would have the net effect of providing an equivalent 
interest rate very much lower than what they would have to pay. 

If the chairman would permit me, I could introduce, for the record, 
a table indicating the equivalency rate that would be involved here. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I would like to have that inserted. 

Mr. Fiynr. And merely by way of illustration, I will simply denote 
one or two of them. 

Our proposal would, on 30-year bonds which incurred an interest 
rate of 5 percent, let us say, produce a net equivalent interest rate of 
3.8 percent. If the bond should be as short as 20 years and incurred 
an interest rate of 5 percent, the equivalent interest rate would be 3.1 
vercent. 

' Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, that table will be made a part of 
the record at this point. 

Mr. Fiynt. Very good, sir. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Net effective interest rates resulting from application of H.R. 4267 on assumed 
principal sum of $1,000,000 





Gross interest rates_.-.--.-. Sik sapeeied 4.0 4.5 5.0 5.5 6.0 6.5 


oni ee eee 





Net effective interest rates: 





Ee ae ee 2.0 2.5 3.1 3.6 4.2 4.7 
30-year term. .-- 2.8 3.3 3.8 4.4 4.9 5.4 
40-year term. ._- ; 3.1 3.7 4.2 4.7 5.2 5.8 
6s cei axdenedavnndue= peta 3.4 3.9 4.4 4.9 5.4 5.9 

















Mr. Frynt, The effect of this program, we believe, would be to 
provide a form of assistance which enables the Federal Government 
to disburse the funds made available to the institutions over a 
period of time in such a way as to provide the institutions with 
a program that compares reasonably favorably with the college 
housing program. 

I would like to say here, Mr. Chairman, that this program was 
evolved in the autumn of 1958 at a time when interest rates were 
somewhat different, and the provision of 25 percent capital retirement 
assistance on a 20-year basis would require to be reconsidered to 
some extent in order to make it fully comparable. 

Secretary Flemming indicated to you, sir, in his testimony on 
Monday, that the administration would be very willing to undertake 
discussions as to the characteristics of such modification, should it 
be ky Actually, on the basis of 20-year bonds, it is still rea- 

nably favorable. But once we move to 30 and higher, it is less so. 
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Mr. Exniorr. What is the life, Dr. Babbidge, of a square foot. of 
classroom at $30 a square foot? What is the usual life of that type 
of a classroom structure ? 

Dr. Baspsince. It would vary from facility to facility. I would 
offer it as my estimate that it would run probably 75 years. 

Now let me ask Dr. Bokelman if he would modify that downward. 

Mr. Boxetman. It would vary quite widely, as he indicated. It 
would depend upon the type of construction, the use made of it, 
and the type of maintenance received. But we have generally 
considered a normal life to be 50 years. 

Dr. Bassiwer. I stand corrected, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Bokelman 
is an authority on the subject. 

Mr. Fiynr. Of course, some college buildings date from the 18th 
century and are still in use and in very good condition. There are 
others that have built in the last 25 years that are already ready for 
replacement. There are so many variables, we cannot really put a 
fixed date on it. We tend to use them quite a long while, however. 

Mr. Quis. Mr. Chairman. 

Have you a comparison of the cost of this program to the type of 
program we presently have on the loans for dormitories? The pay- 
ment would be 25 percent of the principal of the bonds on this—— 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Quire. While, under the subsidized interest rates, what the 
present program is, do you have any comparison with the costs? 

Dr. Baspiner. You mean the cost to the Government each year? 

Mr. Quite. The cost to the Government if we used this type of pro- 
gram versus the type of program that has been the case in the past 
for dormitory construction. 

Dr. Bassince. We would be glad to work out such a comparison, I 
am sure, insofar as it is possible to do so. 

Mr. Fiynv. It is a comparison between two different things. The 
cost to the Government in the college housing has been, of course, at a 
considerable loss of interest, because the Government has been forced 
to borrow at a higher rate and lend at a noneconomic rate, a rate set 
by law. 

Mr. Quite. It would be difficult to project it into the future, if we 
were under one or the other. You would have to assume that you 
would have the present experience of the loss in interest rates. 

Mr. Frynv. Yes. 

Mr. Quire. I just did it roughly, and it came out to be about the 
same amount of money, but I was wondering how accurate that would 


Mr. Fiynt. My impression, for whatever value it has, is that that 
was about the conclusion I would reach, Mr. Quie. However, the 
philosophy of the administration in this bill, you will observe, in- 
cludes making a direct cash outlay rather than doing it by loss of 
interest. In the long run it may result in the same, but the only con- 
cession to a close budget here is that we are suggesting that the Fed- 
eral Government’s payment be made over an extended period, rather 
than any lump sum. 

Dr. Boxetman. Another thing that needs to be recognized is that 
the college housing program is a revolving fund. The funds remain. 
As the principal comes back it can, in turn, be used for financing other 
structures. 
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Mr. Exziorr. That is not true of the present college housing pro- 
gram, is it? 

Mr. Frynrt. Yes, if it were operating now. As a matter of fact, 
they are reclaiming in amortization payments approximately $4.5 
million a year, which they still can relend, and it remains within their 
$1,125 million authority. 

Mr. Quiz. Then, the program is actually continuing? 

Dr. Bokriman. Yes; it is a revolving fund. It will remain. 

Mr. Frynv. It has run out of obligational authority, Mr. Quie. It 
has run out at $1,125 million, and the only remaining forward move- 
ment is the very small amount paid in each year. If I am correct, it 
is about $4.5 million a year, which would not finance more than one 
or two small projects. 

Mr. Qum. Are you taking that into consideration in table [V4 

Mr. Fiynrt. I believe it is not of sufficient magnitude to put in a 
separate line for it, but it could easily be done. 

To return to the exposition of H.R. 4267 

Dr. Horus. If we may add one word to what you said, Mr. Flynt, 
as to the existence of the college housing law, $13 million has now 
come back into the fund since the beginning of the program. That 
is how slow the trickle has been back in. It will accumulate, of 
course, as the payments continue. 

Mr. Fiynt. We believe that the proposal I have outlined will make 
a fundamental contribution to two aspects of the problem of college 
financing. It will greatly assist the institutions in marketing their 
bonds. 

May I say here that the most serious problem faced by institutions 
is that they have strained to the utmost to secure private gifts and 
grants and legislative appropriations, the latter in competition with 
many other demands for the tax dollar. In contradistinction to the 
task which faces school boards who operate public elementary and 
secondary schools, there is no standardised bond market for higher 
education bonds. The higher education institution must shop around 
for a place to sell its bonds, whereas in the public elementary and 
secondary schools they are listed as one component of the tremendous 
municipal bond market, and the bonds are soaked up instantly by the 
great, investors who are buyers of such bonds. They are legally part 
of portfolios of retirement funds and all the investment groups who 
buy bonds in great quantity. 

hus, you will find elementary and secondary school bonds quoted 
with the ratings of AAA, AA, et cetera. As far as I know, no higher 
education bonds are listed, although I do believe that some University 
of Illinois bonds have recently received a listing comparable to muni- 
cipal bond issues. That is an opening wedge. 

Mr. Quire. Are the school bonds the same as municipal bonds, tax- 
free and interest-free ? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, they are classified within the category of muni- 
cipal bonds and sell at an interest rate very much like any other 
municipal bond. The interest rates are quite low. 

May I say that in our presentation here an analysis of the sources 
of revenue which higher educational institutions can expect to utilize, 
we have been forced to the conclusion that there would have to be 
some increase in borrowing for academic facilities. 
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As we indicated in our testimony on Thursday, this contemplates 
only a continuation of borrowing for college housing, the so-called 
revenue-producing facilities, at about the same rate, and a tripling 
of this for academic structures, which again would still be a com- 
paratively modest sum, related to total higher education needs in com- 
parison with this type of financing and the function it serves in public 
elementary and secondary schools where between 88 and 90 percent of 
all financing is done by borrowing on the open bond market. 

So we have been very cautious here in suggesting that the length 
to which we can ask higher educational institutions to go for borrow- 
ing which to some extent has motivated our adoption of this grant 
for assistance in offsetting the capital amount. 

There are a few other things I would like to draw attention to, Mr. 
Chairman. 

We have suggested that the amount of Federal assistance received 
by any one institution should not exceed $5 million. This would 
mean, of course, that the limitation on a single institution is not $5 
million but $20 million of total bonds issued. We think there has to be 
some reasonable limitation in order to provide a quality of access, 

After all, as we indicated before, this meets only about two-thirds 
of the gap, and we think we have to provide some means of assuring 
that there is a reasonable spread of access to this form of assistance. 

Mr. Quiz. Along that line, referring to the bottom of page 8 of 
the bill, it mentions that the aggregate payments under the section 
would be $500 million. Do you assume that it will reach that point 
some day? You are talking about a peak in 1965. But it does not 
reach that amount until 1965, according to this. 

Mr. Fuynt. The $500 million, Mr. Quie, is the amount of Federal 
contribution in a total of $2 billion worth of bonds issued in a 5-year 
period. 

Mr. Qui. I see. 

Mr. Fiynt. We have offered to pay 25 percent of the capital of any 
loan made, and $500 million is 25 percent of the total amount of loan. 
So that automatically limits the total loan to $2 billion in the aggre- 
gate. 

Mr. Quix. So the aggregate payment will be over the full 20 years. 

Mr. Fiynrt. Yes. 

Dr. Bassincr. It would be even more than 20 years, possibly 24 
ears. 

‘ Mr. Fiynr. It would be about 24 years, because loans made would 
extend 20 years beyond the fifth year. 

We also would want to indicate that we made no yearly division 
of this. We think it would begin at a lower rate and would proceed 

to a higher rate. Perhaps the median would be reached about the 
third year. 

Dr. Bassince. The maximum Federal expenditure would be $25 
million in any one fiscal year. 

Mr. Quiz. That is the maximum that would be reached at any 
time? 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes. 

Dr. Barsince. It is one-twentieth of $500 million, the maximum 
amount that would come up in any one year. 

Mr. Friynv. I would like to call attention to certain other character- 
istics of the bill that we think are of interest. Secretary Flemming 
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has alluded to section 3(b) (1), which is on page 9. I want to explain 
there that we felt that the three components indicated there, of growth 
in enrollment, the need to prevent decrease in enrollment—I would 





















































m- say that that goes exactly to the point of the fact that approximately 
m- 15 percent of our facilities were set up in the postwar period, and of 
lie a temporary characteristic, were intended to last only 2 or 3 years, and 
of have now been used in many cases up to 12 or 14 years. A number 
of institutions are faced with very serious consequences if those can- 
th not be replaced. The limitation of (c) has to do with the natural 
és sciences or engineering. 
hat Secretary Flemming has indicated, of course, that we would be very 


. glad to discuss this from the point of view of any possible need to 
r. broaden it. 

We have included land acquisition and site development, which we 
think are very important. 

Mr. Quire. Why do you feel that this is important ? 

Mr. Fiynv. We are trying to think here, Mr. Quie, of the total needs 
of the institution, and many of the institutions are obliged not only to 
build on sites already owned by them, but to acquire additional acre- 
age. That is a part of the initial expense of getting the structure 
going, and we feel it ought to be included in the program. That 
represents a very substantial component currently in expansion of 
higher educational institutions. 

In the next section we have repeated the language found in the col- 
lege housing and in school assistance in federally affected areas which 
animadverts against extravagant design and the use of costly ma- 
terials. 
| As to section 3, Secretary Flemming referred in his testimony to the 
fact that it had been facetiously referred to as the “pauper oath.” I 
want to assure you again that we had no intention of creating such an 
implication. We offered for the record on Monday a suggested modi- 
fication of the language which we believe removes that objection. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that the amended language in the record now ? 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes; that was read into the record by Secretary Flem- 
ming on Monday, Mr. Chairman. 

We have made one other provision on page 11 to which I would draw 
attention, and which picks up a late change in the Housing Act. This 
provision would allow us to lend to corporations set up to build hous- 
ing and other facility needs, with one proviso, that should the corpora- 
tion be dissolved, the title must return to the institution. The colleges 
requested that amendment in the Housing Act, and we feel it deserves 
including here, and is of some importance to many of them. 

Mr. Extiorr., That is a financing mechanism that might be useful 
where you had severe limitations upon full faith and credit borrowing 
power of the institution, I would think. 

Mr. Fiynv. Yes, that is quite right. 

We have defined the meaning of “educational facilities.” “Academic 
facilities,” we would like to point out, includes libraries. We do not 
think that should be overlooked. It is a very important new dimension 
in the growth of institutions and not now provided for in any way. 

Mr. Extiorr. I agree with that wholly and completely, that one of 
the greatest resources that any institution can have is a good library. 

Mr. Quire. And it is one of the things that gets stymied more than 
anything else, being able to have a good library. 
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Mr. Extuorr. In getting a little college in my hometown accredited, 
one of the things we had to do was get out and raise the money to build 
a library building. Then we discovered that we had to have something 
to go into that library building. Until we got books in it, we could 
not get accredited, books of the proper kind. 

I agree with this extension to libraries wholeheartedly. 

Mr. Frynr. We have provided for the utilization of the experience 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency in fiscal, architectural, and 
engineering services. They have had 10 years of successful experience, 
and we have used this with satisfaction in the school assistance in Fed- 
eral affected areas under Public Law 815, and we would, as the Jan- 
guage would indicate, continue to do so. 12 

Mr. Exuiorr. Dr. Flynt, I am going to have to impose a limita- 
tion upon you of 5 minutes. In that 5 minutes I want you to discuss 
section 5, on administration, beginning with section 5(b). What does 
section 5(b) mean ? 

Mr. Frynr. I referred to that just a moment ago, Mr. Chairman, 
in that we would propose here, and would indeed be required by the 
language of this act to utilize the fiscal, architectural, and engineer- 
ing services of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. Exsiorr. Let me say that will not be taken from your time, then, 
if I caused you to repeat. 

Mr. Fiynr. I was about through anyway, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exuiorr. What is (c) (1) ? 

Mr. Fiynr. (c)(1) in simple form is the application of the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Mr. Exxiorr. To the construction / 

Mr. Fiynr. Yes, to construction only. 

Mr. Exxiorr. And what about (c) (2) ? 

Mr. Fiynr. (c) (2) provides that the Secretary of Labor shall, with 
respect to the labor standards enunciated in the Davis-Bacon Act, 
have the authority to define these terms and to establish them and 
enforce them. 

Mr. Exziorr. Is there anything in this bill that would state that 
the Federal Government shall have no control over the operation of 
these schools such as we included in the National Defense Education 
Act and, I think, in Public Laws 815 and 874 as well ? 

Mr. Fiynvt. No, sir. I suppose because of tradition and the rapport 
growing out of long-term relationships between the higher institu- 
tions and the Federal Government, that disclaimer and safeguard has 
not generally been exacted. We of course would have no objection 
to including it. We doubt that it has much pertinence in the premises. 

Mr. Exziorr. You have given us an hour and a half of your time, 
and we appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Quire. I have one question. 

This may be in other legislation I am not aware of. I did not notice 
it in other bills. At the bottom of page 13 you have also included, 
besides the Davis-Bacon Act reference, that compensation will be at 
the rate of 114 times the pay for all hours over 8 hours a day or 40 
hours a week. Is that not already included in the Davis-Bacon Act? 

Mr. Fiynvt. I am not an authority on that. I believe Mr. Conley of 
the Office, our General Counsel, can answer that. I am not an author- 
ity on the Davis-Bacon Act. 
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Mr. Contry. Davis-Bacon refers only to prevailing wages. There 
js another Federal law applicable to all Federal contracts that also 
require that they pay for overtime after the 40 hours at time and half. 

Mr. Euuiorr, Is that Walsh-} Tealy ? 

Mr. Con.ey. I think it is. It is my impression that it is Walsh- 
Healy, but I am not sure... They call it the 40-hour law. 

Mr. Exszorr. It is the 8-hour law; is that not what it is? 

Mr. Coney. Yes, 8 hours a day, 40 hours a week. 

Mr. Ex.iorr. I think that is how we refer to it, as the 8-hour law 
sometimes, 

Mr. Quire. I just noticed that the other bill, the construction bill, 
does not include any reference to time and a half for overtime. 

Mr. Coney. I might say that the administration construction bill 
is identical with this, and it is an administration spoicy to include both 
standards in all grant programs. The clause does not apply to the 
guaranteed loan part of the bill, but only to the grant part. 

Mr. Evxiorr. On page 12 at the top of the page (e) says that 
“State” shall include the several States, District of Columbia, and 
the territories and possessions of the United States.” Someone has 
told us that this definition does not include the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. What about that, Mr. Conley? Is that definition 
broad enough to include Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Contry. It was our assumption that it would. The definition 
was lifted from the College Housing Loan Act. I can readily check 
it. [had not heard that exception up till now. 

Mr. Extiorr. Suppose you check that and give me a memorandum 
on it so we can straighten that language out, should be need to do it. 

This is my final question. On page 12, section (h), it says, “Aca- 
demic facilities” means (1) new structures for use as classrooms, 
laboratories, libraries, and related facilities (including initial equip- 
ment, machinery, and utilities) * * *.” Would that definition, Mr. 
Conley, be broad enough to include audio-visual equipment, including 
initial equipment? Is that sufficiently broad to include initial audio- 
visual equipment which so many of the classrooms now have? 

Mr. Coney. It would be my impression that it would be broad 
enough to include that. 

Mr. Exxiotrr. That is all I know enough about this bill to ask ques- 
tions on at the present time, and I thank you gentlemen. We will 
assume that we can call you back. 

Mr. Fiynt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We will be 
glad to return at any time, or to respond to requests for assistance 
directed to us specifically. 

Mr. Exuuiorr. Thank you, sir. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Flynt:) 


INCLUSION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF PuERTO Rico UNDER H.R. 4267 


During testimony of officials of the Office of Education, on March 25, before 
the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, the chairman asked whether the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
would be included as a “State’’ under the definition of “State” at section 4(e) 
of the bill. Section 4(e) reads as follows: 
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“DEFINITIONS 
“Sec. 4. For the purposes of this Act— 


* * * * * » * 


“(e) ‘State’ shall include the several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the territories and possessions of the United States.” 

The above definition is identical with that at section 404(e) of title IV (Hous- 
ing for Educational Institutions) of the Housing Act of 1950, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 17491(e) )—the college housing loan program. We are advised by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, which administers that act, that this 
definition has always been construed as including the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. It was certainly this Department’s intention that Puerto Rico be in- 
cluded under the draft bill which was introduced as H.R. 4267, and in the light 
of the experience of the Housing and Home Finance Agency with identical 
language under the college housing loan program, we believe that H.R. 4267 
would be interpreted to effectuate this intention. 

It is nevertheless true that some recent decisions of the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Puerto Rico have construed similar language in other laws 
(and in other contexts) as not including the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
(United States v. Rios, 140 F. Supp. 376 (D.P.R. 1956; Trigo Bros. Packing 
Corp. v. Davies, 159 F. Supp. 841 (D.P.R. 1958), reversed on other grounds, 266 
F. 2d 174 (1st Cir. 1959) ). We also understand that the Commonwealth prefers 
to be specifically mentioned in Federal bills or laws which Congress intends to 
apply to it. 

In the light of these considerations the committee may wish to amend the 
definition of “State” at section 4(e) of H.R. 4267 to insert the words “Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico” after the words “District of Columbia.” 


STATEMENT OF HON. MELVIN PRICE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL Epv- 
CATION OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR DURING CONSID- 
ERATION OF LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO COLLEGE CLASSROOM CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the opportunity to discuss the desirability 
of a program of Federal assistance for construction and expansion of public 
community junior colleges. 

We are dealing on this issue with a special problem and a special need of the 
Nation. It is not the same problem that we have when we are thinking of the 
urgency of giving the highest degree of technical and scholarly education to 
those young men and women who will be our research scientists and applied 
scientists of tomorrow. It is a somewhat different problem also from that of 
elementary and secondary education, although it is more closely related to the 
latter. 

We need to recognize the fact that although our college population has tre- 
mendously increased since World War II, the very large majority of our high 
school graduates do not now have the privilege of the complete 4-year course of 
higher education and are not likely to do so in the future. It should be our 
national objective to make the full college course available to all students at 
their highest potential, but this is an ideal not easily to be attained. 

At the same time, it has been abundantly demonstrated that many young 
people unable to take a full college course are well equipped to receive the ad- 
vantages of at least the 2-year period which is offered by the junior college. 
Indeed it may be argued that for the benefit of the younger generation and the 
benefit of the Nation the need for expanding the availability of junior colleges 
is at least as great as the need for strengthening our liberal arts universities 
and graduate schools. 

Despite all discussions of our so-called affluent society, a great many young 
men and women graduating from high school do not have the economic means to 
enable them to leave their home communities and their parents’ residences and 
finance themselves in long-continued academic careers. An increasing number 
of college scholarships is available, but it is by no means sufficient to meet the 
economic stringencies of all. 

The Department of Labor recently has issued a report on the manpower re- 
quirements of our society across the next decade and more. The findings are 
that we need highly trained manpower, technically well-equipped manpower— 
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men and women with a sufficient educational grounding to master the automated 
processes Of industry and to make a full contribution to our national economy. 

The technical and educational standards of the past are now outmoded. We 
must have better prepared students and better prepared workers in almost all 
fields of activity. 

The program I am proposing in H.R. 2218 is intended to meet the needs of the 
students and of the Nation. 

It proposes Federal grants to the States of $200 million a year for 5 years to 
assist what are called public community junior colleges through the establish- 
ment of new institutions or the expansion of existing ones. The grants would 
be for the purpose of constructing facilities for such junior colleges. 

The premise is that the provision of greater junior college facilities in many 
communities, offering a high level of technical and semiprofessional courses for 
2 years, would enormously assist high school graduates in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge to the utmost benefit to them. It is a further premise that such a develop- 
ment would be invaluable to our democratic society. 

The evidence is clear that a higher degree of education among young people 
substantially increases lifetime earnings on the average. It may be reasonably 
argued, therefore, that in the long run the junior college program suggested 
would not be an expense to the Government, even financially, but would prove to 
be an asset to the Treasury Department. 

The plan I am suggesting seeks to give full responsibility to the several States. 
The bill proposes a system of dividing Federal grants 50 percent equally among 
the States and 50 percent on the basis of the school enrollment of the several 
States. A State board of education or a comparable agency would be the in- 
strument through which the junior college system would be expanded or estab- 
lished. It is proposed that the curriculum of the colleges would lead to an 
associate's degree in arts or sciences after 2 years of fulltime study or would 
otherwise offer first-year and second-year college level programs. In the latter 
case, the schooling might be confined to semiprofessional or technical work or 
might allow the admission of a student to the third year of a State college. It 
is the proposal that matching funds should be contributed in construction proj- 
ects by the several States. 

This subcommittee has broad experience with the educational problems of the 
Nation, and I am sure the members are intimately acquainted with the issues 
this proposal is intended to meet. I hope that in its wisdom the subcommittee 
may feel that this bill and others which members may offer deserves favorable 
consideration. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 
Washington, D.C., Mareh 15, 1960. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELLiorr: I warmly appreciate the invitation conveyed to 
the Association of American Colleges by your letter of March 5 to give testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Special Education on the construction of college and 
university classroom facilities. If you would be kind enough to place this letter 
in the record as a statement of the association’s position, I do net think it will be 
necessary to take up the time of your committee with oral testimony. 

Our offical position is set out in the following resolution which was adopted at 
the annual meeting of the association held at Boston, Mass., last January: 

“Whereas it is the consensus of the educational community that the college 
housing loan program has played an indispensable part in enabling American 
colleges and universities to meet the increasing demands made upon them; and 

“Whereas no satisfactory alternative has been proposed for meeting the contin- 
uing need for increased dormitory and dining facilities ; and 

“Whereas assistance from the Federal Government is also needed for the 
provision of academic facilities ; be it therefore 

“Resolved, That the Association of American Colleges express the profound 
gratitude of its members to the Congress for enacting and maintaining the college 
housing loan program and to the Housing and Home Finance Agency for admin- 
istering the program with efficiency and understanding ; be it further 

“Resolved, That the association urge the President and Congress to continue 
the program in its present form without any amendment other than an appro- 
priate increase in the funds made available; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the association offer the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government its full cooperation in determining the most suitable form of 
assistance for the construction of academic facilities.” 
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You will see that this resolution deals severally with both residential and aca- 
demic facilities. We realize that your committee is immediately concerned with 
the latter type of facilities, and indeed we are glad that you are treating it asa 
separate issue. Since, however, some of the proposals introduced into the Con- 
gress make no distinction between residential and academic facilities, and imply 
abolition of the existing program of Federal loans for dormitories, dining halls, 
and allied facilities, I feel obliged to leave no room for doubt that our support for 
that program, as expressed in testimony given to the Congress over the past 5 
years, remains firm and unchanged. Whatever the Congress may see fit to do 
about academic facilities, we want no change in the college housing loan program. 

On academic facilities, the resolution puts us on record as believing that assist- 
ance from the Federal Government is needed. The opinions of our members are 
divided, however, on the question of what form such assistance should take, and 
therefore our testimony must be limited to general support for the principle of 
Federal assistance in this particular field. 

Sincerely, 
TuHeEoporE A. DistLer, Executive Director. 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 11, 1960. 
Hon. Caru Ev.iort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELuiotr: The National Catholic Educational Association 
is most appreciative of the opportunity to make a statement for the record of 
the public hearings of the Subcommittee on Special Education of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on the subject of legislation pertaining to the 
construction of college and university classroom facilities. 

The more than 250 colleges and universities which are members of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association enroll at the present time some 300,000 
students. For every 4 students for whom they provided classrooms 10 years ago, 
they have managed to provide space for 5 today. The effort and expense in- 
volved have been tremendous. Yet the pressure upon them to provide more 
classrooms will be vastly greater during the coming decade if the number of 
college-trained youth which the Nation must have is to be provided. 

The National Catholic Educational Association, therefore, adds its voice to 
those of its fellow associations representing other segments of higher educa- 
tion in asking the subcommittee to give gravest consideration to the difficulties 
the colleges face in providing needed academic facilities, and the importance 
of those facilities to the national welfare. It is the association’s hope that the 
subcommittee will develop effective legislation that will be helpful in this great 
need, and it offers its services in providing information or assistance the sub- 
committee may find useful. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. G. HocHwatt, E.cecutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT BY ReEv. JAMES M. HuTCHINSON, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON CHURCH 
AND STATE, AMERICAN HUMANIST ASSOCIATION, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is James M. Hutchin- 
son, and I wish to make this statement in behalf of the Committee on Church 
and State of the American Humanist Association, a national organization with 
headquarters in Yellow Springs, Ohio, and many branches in other parts of the 
Nation. 

We believe in the importance of maintaining the present wall of separation 
between church and state in the field of higher education. Our purpose in 
filing this statement is to point out certain dangers in legislation in the field 
of higher education. The association which I represent, headed by a university 
professor and with a large enrollment of university professors, is committed 
to the concept of Federal aid to education. We appreciate the fact that many 
American colleges and universities, both public and private, are in desperate 
need of financial support. We believe in the expansion of higher education in 
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this country, but we are disturbed at the fact that in some cases Members of the 
Congress seem to be acting unrealistically in supporting financial proposals 
which confer tax favors upon sectarian institutions in violation of rulings by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

You are considering four types of Federal aid to colleges for classroom con- 
struction. We do not wish to discuss all of the financial details of possible 
proposals, but we are concerned to state and defend the broad principle that the 
separation of church and state should be observed as carefully at the college 
level as at the elementary level. 

I think we should all remember that the Supreme Court in the Everson case 
in 1947, said: 

“No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 

We regret to say that some Members of the Congress seem to be partially un- 
aware of the full meaning of this doctrine as it applies to public expenditures 
for sectarian schools. Only a few weeks ago in the Senate, 37 Senators voted 
for an amendment to the School Construction Act, sponsored by Senator Wayne 
Morse, that would have cost the taxpayers at least $1 million a year and would 
have given $75 million a year in alleged loans, largely to sectarian elementary 
and high schools. The alleged loans would have been, in part, unconstitutional 
grants to church-owned enterprises, since the interest rate to be charged would 
not have covered the cost to the taxpayers. Fortunately, this amendment was 
defeated by a vote of 49 to 37, but without adequate debute. 

No Senator pointed out in the debate on this amendment what a dangerous 
precedent would be created if taxpayers’ money was used for building a parochial 
elementary school which was an organic part of the church. Senator Morse 
correctly quoted certain portions of Supreme Court decisions, but failed to 
point out further that the Supreme Court decisions clearly oppose public ex- 
penditures for the central activities of sectarian schools. Even the most re- 
cent case covering this field, the Zorach released-time decision of 1952, declares 
flatly that Government may not finance religion. 

We do not oppose the present college housing loan program because it includes 
some sectarian colleges in its benefits so long as the interest rate on the loans 
is enough to cover the cost. But is the present interest rate high enough to cover 
the cost of loans? We believe that you should inquire into this before voting 
any further loan programs. We feel apprehensive about any new loan bill to 
sectarian colleges which might disguise an actual grant, or which might be 
used as a precedent for actual grants. 

Senator Dirksen on the floor of the Senate, during the debate on the Morse 
amendment, seemed to prove that the present established formula for so-called 
loans to educational institutions actually costs the taxpayers from 1 to 2 per- 
cent on each dollar loaned. We oppose any so-called loan to any sectarian in- 
stitution of higher learning unless the arrangement is financially self-sustain- 
ing. Otherwise, the taxpayers will be deceived by the word “loans,” and any 
plan adopted as a result of such artifice may be challenged in the courts as 
unconstitutional. 

Where should we draw the financial line between church and state in the field 
of higher education? In the National Defense Edueation Act the line has 
already been smudged a little by the use of the device of merit scholarships. 
We believe that it is perfectly legitimate to grant a merit scholarship to a 
worthy student to study at the college of his choice even when his choice is a 
sectarian college. And if expenditures are handled carefully, we believe that the 
Government may, in some circumstances, make up losses to an institution which 
result directly from the scholarship grant. But we do net believe that this 
broadly generous interpretation of what is permissible should be stretched to 
permit direct financial grants which are not payments for scholarship or. per- 
sonal welfare or research services rendered to the Government. We admit that 
it is difficult to draw a logical line here between welfare service and the illegal 
establishment of religion, but we believe that the line can be drawn by conscien- 
tious legislators. ‘ 

The principle, usually called the welfare principle, used to suppert college 
housing loan programs for sectarian institutions should not be stretched to 
sectarian college buildings which are used for instructional purposes. This is 
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a use of Government money to support religious ideas, and we believe that such 
an extension is unconstitutional under Supreme Court rulings. This is par. 
ticularly true of Roman Catholic colleges because all property of such institu- 
tions is, in the last analysis, the property of the church itself. We say this not 
because of any desire to discriminate against Catholic colleges, but we should 
be realistic about the nature of the control of such institutions. No government 
can give public money to a Catholic college for classrooms without helping to 
finance the church establishment itself. This is because of the centralizeq 
nature of ownership and control in the Roman Catholic educational system. 

We also object to such grants for Protestant and Jewish colleges, although we 
know that it is more difficult to draw the line in such cases, especially in that 
of Protestant institutions because many so-called Protestant colleges have only 
a “courtesy” connection with their church organizations. However, we believe 
that the principle should be applied to them also, and that the wall of separation 
between church and state should be conscientiously observed in regard to all 
sectarian institutions. In each case the fact of sectarian control should be care 
fully studied. 

If the Congress makes any outright grants to any church colleges for ordinary 
buildings, where will it stop? Why not give some of the grants to parochial 
schools for their buildings? A leading monsignor in a Roman Catholic magazine 
recently has announced that loans to sectarian colleges will be an important 
precedent for loans to parochial elementary schools. We might as well face this 
challenge frankly. When we are dealing with churches which teach that full 
financial support of sectarian institutions is constitutional—and this is the 
position of the Catholic church as stated in the Catholie Lawyer (vol. 6, No. 1, 
winter of 1960)—-we should be especially on guard against any precedent that 
will open the door to a Pandora’s box of troublesome financial demands for 
lower sectarian schools. 

We should confine financial suport to public institutions and to those private 
institutions that are clearly nonsectarian. Their need is desperate, and our 
Government can afford to help them. 

Our American Humanist Association also protests against any sentimental 
drift toward Government endowment of religious promotion in the name of per- 
sonal welfare. It is not fair to the 70 million Americans unaffiliated with any 
church to ask them to finance any education which is actually sectarian. Al- 
ready, our traditional policy of church-state separation is being stretched too 
far by the National Defense Education Act when some scholarships are granted 
to theological seminaries for preacher education. The G.I. scholarships for 
seminary students and other students were different. They were awards for 
military service, and each soldier was rightly allowed to choose his profession. 
Under the Defense Education Act, it was not necessary to include theological 
training to do justice to returned heroes. One southern sectarian college, 
Emory University, has decided that it cannot accept any more such scholarships 
for theological study without violating the spirit of the U.S. Constitution. 

Under the Supreme Court’s ruling, the people have the right to be free from 
any assessment in the support of any religion. Otherwise, we cannot say that 
we have real religious freedom, since freedom for irreligion is an organic part 
of our religious liberty. 

An important problem that is akin to the financial problem we are discussing 
is the problem of religion in colleges supported by taxpayers, particularly the 
problem of religious instruction in State universities. The American Humanist 
Association has made a special study of this problem which has been warmly 
praised by a number of State university presidents. The study attempts to 
draw a logical dividing line between scientific and permissible education about 
religion in a tax-supported college and the unconstitutional use of a tax-sup- 
ported college for sectarian promotion. The reasoning used may possibly help 
your committee in its difficult task of deciding where to locate the wall between 
church and state in higher education. With your permission I should like to 
close my statement by including a few paragraphs from this study. 

Thank you very much. 

(The following is from “Religion in Public Universities and the Separation 
of Church and State.’’) 
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“Religion has played such an important role in the life of man since the 
dawn of history that no liberal arts curriculum could be complete without some 
treatment of it in the courses in history, literature, art, and anthropology. To 
omit such treatment of religion entirely because of our national policy of church- 
state separation would be to stretch that policy to the point of absurdity. Simi- 
larly, there can be no sound objection to—and we know of no protest against 
such courses as comparative religion, the philosophy of religion and the psychol- 
ogy of religion, when taught in a scientific and objective manner. The primary 
purpose of a university is to inform its students about the world in which they 
live and teach them to reflect about the problems of that world. Since religion 
is a vital part of the world society, it cannot reasonably be omitted entirely. 

“We believe that the critical test to be applied to courses in religion in public 
universities is the same test that should be applied to all courses, namely, the 
test of scholarly objectivity. When religious or antireligious partisanship en- 
ters the classroom, scholarship flies out the window—along with the American 
tradition of the separation of church and state. 

“* * * Generally speaking, it is not consistent with the spirit of a public in- 
stitution to give university credit for courses in religion when the teachers of 
these courses are chosen by denominational authorities and paid from denomina- 
tional funds. If scholarly objectivity is to be maintained, the control of such 
courses should be kept in the hands of the university authorities, the qualifications 
of the teachers should be on a par with the qualifications of other university 
teachers, and, if possible, the funds should come from the university itself. 
Otherwise the systematic promotion of religion is likely to become an organic part 
of a program imposed upon the taxpayers, and this is just as unconstitutional 
and unfair as the systematic promotion of atheism at taxpayers’ expense. 

“If nonobjective courses in religion are offered to students of public universities, 
it would seem reasonable to require that they be offered without university credit, 
that they be held offcampus, and that the university should cooperate only to 
the extent of notifying the students of this offeampus opportunity. Anything 
more than this courtesy cooperation puts the tax-supported university in the po- 
sition of supporting a type of religious promotion. 

“Voluntary student promotion of student religious activity on campus falls in 
a different category. We believe that such student activity should pay its own 
way, and that if university facilities are extended to thestudents of orthodox de- 
nominations, the same privileges should be extended to liberal and secular groups 
that are opposed to orthodoxy. If there is a “Religious Emphasis Week” under 
student auspices, there should be an opportunity to present humanist, ethical, 
and secular viewpoints as well as other religious viewpoints. In a democracy 
religious freedom is a multilane highway rather than a one-way street.” 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHURCH AND STATE, AMERICAN HUMANIST 
ASSOCIATION 


Rey. James M. Hutchinson, chairman, Unitarian Minister, New York City. 

Dr. George Axtelle, president, American Humanist Association, professor, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 

Dr. Eleanor Berman, author, Riverdale, N.Y. 

Mr. Lester Forest, attorney, Lynbrook, N.Y. 

Mr. Walter Frank, attorney, New York City. 

Dr. Horace M. Kallen, professor emeritus, New School for Social Research, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Vasti McCollum, author, Champaign, Il. 

Mr. Harold Rafton, chemist, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Sherman Wakefield, bibliographer, author, New York City. 

Mrs. Walter Weis, National Women’s Conference, American Ethical Union, New 
York City. 

Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, excutive director, American Humanist Association. 

Dr. Gerald Wendt, editor, author, lecturer, New York City. 

Mr. Harry Nance, president, New York Chapter, American Humanist Associa- 
tion, New York City. 
mw. 3 a R. Neuhoff, Sr., professor of law, Washington University, St. 

uis, Mo. 
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MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CHURCH AND STATE 


Mrs. Esther Ballentine, Atchison, Kans. 
Prof. Joseph Blau, New York City. 

Rev. David Cole, Urbana, Il. 

Dr. J. W. Hardebeck, San Diego, Calif. 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, New York City. 
Prof, Harold A. Larrabee, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Dr. Jerome Nathanson, New York City. 
Hon. Culbert Olson, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Ben Parnell, Baton Rouge, La. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Kissimmee, Fla. 

Rey. Peter Samson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Lloyd Suttell, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Dr. V. T. Thayer, Arlington, Va. 

Mrs. Glenn Winston, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. Maynard Shipley, San Francisco, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF RExForp Guy TUGWELL, PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or CHICAGO, AND FORMER GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO 


As a member of the legislative committee of the Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, I wish to urge the House Special Education Subcommittee to 
consider generous appropriations for college housing and classroom needs. 
Neither public nor private colleges are prepared to meet the population explosion 
of the postwar years. It is as important on the college level to have Federal 
assistance as it is on the primary and secondary level. As a representative of 
a liberal religious organization I want to raise the sights of the committee to 
an imperative need of college students. 

Anyone familiar with higher education knows how much of it goes on outside 
the classroom. When the teacher has done what he can to present a subject, the 
student is by no means through with it. If he is a good student his mind is very 
likely to be in a kind of turmoil. He may have many unanswered questions: he 
may not be satisfied with what he knows. Any American campus illustrates this 
need and habit. Groups of students gather where they can, exchanging notes, 
arguing about what the teacher has said, exploring its meaning, and perhaps 
contesting its validity. Tomorrow, when the class meets again, the teacher will 
have a better class because of this extension of his work. 

This need for the meeting, the discussion, the looking further, is a vital one. 
It is, however, one that is almost systematically neglected. Students have to 
meet in hamburger joints, in odd corners of buildings intended for other pur- 
poses, in their dormitories—all places where other activities are going on. 
Sometimes modern libraries on our campuses meet some of that need by pro- 
viding reading and discussion rooms; but there are never enough and the re- 
strictions usually defeat the purpose of discussion. The multipurpose student 
center is something every university administrator hopes to have. And some 
of them have succeeded in getting such a facility. But again, they are almost al- 
ways insufficient. Those built recently, even, provide for the student body when 
they were planned. That was some years back. And every institution has about 
doubled while the planning and construction has gone on. How closely this sort 
of facility is related to our democratic processes we do not always realize. It 
makes it easier for the individual to come to his own conclusions. We expect 
everyone to participate in decision-making and in choosing representatives, and 
we expect the educational system to prepare citizens to do so. But beyond 
this, we expect higher education in this country to train our future leaders. It 
is not enough for democrats of any grade Just to be told something or to read 
it; they must hammer out a satisfactory opinion in the exchanges they have 
with others. 

But the student center serves other purposes. Recreation there, of every 
sort, is under such supervision as is necessary and the facilities are kept in 
decent condition. The poolroom, the bar, the beatnik coffee house, and the usual 
drugstore counter or short-order restaurant are not the sort of place any of us 
would like our children to meet and spend their time. Besides, they provide no 
facilities for games—except ones better not indulged in—or for exercise. They 
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certainly have no reading rooms. This addition to the facilities of State uni- 
yersities, particularly, has become part of the hopes of all administrators; but 
progress toward providing such buildings has been slow and restricted. Only 
when they can be shown to be part of dormitory systems are they eligible for 
loans under present housing laws, and these make no provision for the more 
than half of the student body living elsewhere—at home or in boarding houses— 
and these are usually those who need this kind of retreat most. 

Public institutions may, of course, not provide places for religious worship. 
But there is no prohibition against religious discussion by students themselves. 
This, like our democratic approach to political and social questions, is conceived 
to be something arrived at by the individual without interference. It is one 
of our most precious liberties. Unless discussion facilities, places for reading 
and meditation, are available, this real spiritual need of young people is no- 
where met. It is important. 

One of the important reasons for believing that the Federal Government can 
usefully assist in this matter is that it always has to come well down on the 
list of priorities administrators must present to their governing boards and 
State legislatures. There is always pressure for classrooms and laboratories, 
for more dormitory rooms, and especially for athletic facilities which are so 
overdeveloped in these institutions. But for the Nation as a whole there is a 
vital interest in the development of independent and well-trained young citizens, 
capable of making their own decisions, and perhaps moving into places of 
leadership in the sciences or in the professions or politics. There is no national 
interest in the winning of an athletic contest by one or another institution ; 
but there is an interest in the creation of a new generation fitted to set forward 
the national interest in production, decent social life, and the management of 
the Nation’s affairs. 

Nothing contributes more to the advancement of this cause than the provi- 
sion of such aids to higher education. It is particularly difficult for public 
institutions to get them, however, not only because those who provide their 
regular funds think of other needs as more demanding, but because they have 
much less success in appealing to private donors. For many private insti- 
tutions, the student center has been a favorite philanthropy, espectially if it 
carries the name of a donor. The State university, or the junior or teachers’ 
college, however, has less of this sort of appeal; this is partly because there is 
less prestige, but also partly because it is considered that it is the taxpayers’ 
duty to provide funds for all its needs. 

But the truth is that future teachers, leaders of every sort, scientists, and 
professional people are just as apt to have their training in the lesser known in- 
stitutions; and certainly their introduction to the duties of participation in 
democracy ought to be equally well prepared. 

One of the chief surprises Russian educational leaders have expressed in 
their recent visits to this country is that higher education is not free. To 
them it was obvious that the Nation had a supreme interest in the preparation 
of young people for national service. We are not only subject to criticism in 
this respect, but the situation is getting worse year by year—tuition rates 
are rising, living costs too: and such scanty scholarships as there are cover 
less and less of a student’s expense. 

There are indeed ample reasons for Federal assistance to our public insti- 
tutions, and when it is given, the basic needs of our democracy ought not to be 
neglected. 

As a representative of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, I want to 
make it clear that we stand unequivocally for the American principle of the 
separation of church and state. We do not believe any Federal money should 
be given as grants to private colleges and universities. We believe very defi- 
nitely that the great State and municipal colleges and universities of the 
country stand in desperate need of generous assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment if they are to continue to serve the youth of our land to the best of 
their abilities. Time is running out and appropriations should be made without 
delay. 


(Whereupon, at 11:05 p.m., Friday, March 25, 1960, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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